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^ ''^ TO THE EIGHTH EDITION. 



The present work, which I have now endeavoured to 
render less objectionable, is obviously destined for the 
use of those whose critical studies are yet in their com- 
mencement. To younger readers, and to such as have 
not access to more extended and elaborate performances, 
it may perhaps convey some useful instruction : it is 
not calculated, nor is it intended, for those who have 
already made any considerable progress in such enqui- 
ries. Some compendious treatise of this nature seemed 
to be wanting ; and the author^s attempt to supply the 
deficiency, has been attended with a degree of encour- 
£lgement which has surprized no person more than him- 
self. 



vi PREFACE. 

a 

Although it was my principal object to treat of prose 
composition, a few observations on poetry are occasion- 
ally introduced. The remarks on the various modifica- 
tions of figurative language, are equally applicable to 
prose and to poetry ; but the poets have supplied the 
most copious and striking illustrations. 

As the rules of criticism are more successfully incul- 
cated by particular examples than by general precepts, 
I have endeavoured to illustrate every branch of the 
subject by apposite quotations, chiefly firom writers of 
acknowledged reputation. In many instances this was 
an easy task ; but in the classification of the difierent 
characters of style, it was attended with more difiiculty 
and hazard. In estimating the merits and defects of 
any composition, there is mudi room for vanety and 
<^posidon of opinion ; nor is it to be expeeted that dif- 
ferent individuals will always be disposed to regard die 
same passages as nervous, elegant, or graceful. It is 
however of importance for the student- to become ac- 
quainted with the charactmstic manner of the most 
eminent writers ; and the various exam]^es which I 
have produced, if they should fail in their {»imary de- 
si^, may at least be rendered conducive to this subor- 
dinate purpose. To exhibit the progressive changes or 
improvements of EpgUsh style, I have subjoined a long 
series of quotations from. distinguished authors, arranged 
in chronological order. The selection commences about 
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the .period when that of Dr. Johnson closes^ and it gra- 
dually deseends to our own time, without however in- 
duding. Abe name of any living writer. 
^ It wa9 my first wish and intention to prepare a work 
which naight have some olaim to be eonsid^red as origi- 
nal ; but I speedily discovered that I should best con- 
sult, if not my own reputation, at least the advantage 
of the reader, if I assumed the more humble character 
of a compiler. I have accordingly attempted to avail 
myself of the previous labours of many different authors, 
distinguished for their learning or judgment. For the 
more valuable instruction contained in this volume, the 
reader is in a great measure indebted to Bishop Lowth'^s 
Introduction to English Grammar, Dr. CampbelFs Phi- 
losophy of Rhetoric, Dr. Blair^s Lectures on Rhetoric, 
Lord Kames''s Elements of Criticism, and Mr. Melmoth^s 
Letters. To other occasional sources of information I 
have been careful to make the proper references ; but to 
these writers my obligations have been so numerous, 
that I forbore to quote them in the usual form ; " not 
that I might appropriate their labours, or usurp their 
honours, but that I might spare a perpetual repetition 
by one general acknowledgmenL'^^ 

In the present impression, much has been retrenched, 
and more added. In the former editions, wbich amount 
to a considerable number, I had no opportunity of cor- 
recting the press : and the errors of the printer, as ge- 
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nerally happens in such cases, were gradually multi- 
plied ; many passages were rendered ungrammatical, 
and some nearly unintelligible. All these blemishes I 
have been anxious to remove ; and I have bestowed a 
very considerable portion of labour in the attempt to im- 
prove the general texture of the work. 



Edinburgh, 
18 October 1628* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Some philosophers, supposing that mankind did not 
receive the gift of language &om the divine author of 
their being, have been pleased to explain the process 
by which they must have fabricated a language for 
themselves ; but if mankind had been sent into the 
world without the principal organ of speech, I could 
almost as easily have believed them capable of invent- 
ing tongues. In the opinion of other writers, eminent 
for their learning, the true system of etymology consists 
in tracing the words of every language to one primitive 
speech. The researches of modem philologers have 
ascertained the radical affinities of many languages, 
which were formerly believed to have no connexion with 
each other ; and there is every reason to anticipate that 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

the further progress of such researches will be attended 
with new discoveries of the same nature.* 

The great and important object of language is, to 
express the various wants and affections of those by 
whom it is spoken. In the earlier stages of civil society, 
man is contented with such comforts as are easily pro- 
cured, and the operations of the human mind are cir- 
cumscribed within narrow Kmits : his vocabulary is con- 
sequently scanty, though, at the same time, it may be 
fully adequate to every purpose to which it is applied. 
But as luxury and refinement advance in their gradual 
progress, the language of the community becomes more 
copious and elegant : it not only oversteps its ancient 
boundaries, but hastens to lay aside its ancient rude- 
ness and barbarism. Material improvements cannot 
however be introduced by any sudden exertion ; they 



* Of the specttlations of Joannes EHchmannus, a very leained 
physician, Salraatias has given an interesting acoonnt, which I do 
not rememher to have seen quoted : ** Quod ad hoc levi latuit ple- 
rosque eruditoram, ex eadem origine compererat floxisse Germani- 
cam et Persicam linguam» ad hanc ilium conjecturam ducente infi- 
nita vocum copia, utrique linguae cominunium» sed et verbis simili- 
ter tenninatisy eodem modo compositis, aliisque raultis argumentis. 
Quia poiTo muUa quoque vocahula reperiuntur in Persica dialeet^, 
quae et Graeca sunt, sed ita Grseca, ut etiam non minus videantur esse 
Germanica, ex eo non vane augurahatur, pluria etiam Gnecos de- 
bttisse Scythicse origini, quo ex fonte tam Persi6a quam Germanica 
profioxiaset.** (Pnefatio in TaMam Cebetis Ambicaoi, sig. *S. 
Lugd. Bat. 1640, 4to.) The Scythian or Gothic origia of the 
Greek, has at a more recent period been ably illustrated by Dr. 
Jamieson, in a work entitled *' Hermu Sq/thicu8, or the Radical Affi- 
nities of the Greek and Latin Languages to the Gothic." Edinb. 

i8HavD. 
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must be the lesult of that experience which a length erf* 
time only can bestow. 

Before the elegancies of literature can claim any con* 
siderable share of attention, a spirit of general improve- 
ment must have begun to pervade the state ; and ac- 
cordingly we find that vigour and originality of thought 
have always preceded beauty and accuracy of expres- 
sion. In the first efforts of untutored genius, the har- 
mony of perk»d8 is little regarded : such words as most 
readily occur to the recollection of the writer, are al- 
most indiscriminately adopted ; and these are gene- 
rally arranged without mndi attention to elegance or 
propriety. 

Thus, if we take a retrospective view of English lite- 
rature at no very remote period, we shall often find the 
beauty of the thought dbseured by the meanness of the 
expression ; its pages are frequently definrmed with un- 
couthness and vulgarity. Nor is it altogether untainted 
with these &ults in its present state. 

Propriety and beauty of style seem often to have been 
considered beneath the attention both of an author and 
a reader. The ancients however regarded this subject 
in a different point of view : to be skilled in their native 
tongue, was esteemed among the number of the politest 
accomplishments. Julius Caesar, who was not only a 
great warrior, but also a man of fashion, was desirous of 
adding this accomplishment to his other shining quali- 
ties ; and we are informed that he studied the language 
of his own country with much application, as we are 
sure he possessed it in the highest degree of purity and 
degance. The literary world cannot ^sufficiently regret 
that the treatise which he wrote upon this subj^ect, has 
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perished along with many other valuable monuments of 
the same age. But although we are deprived of the 
benefit of his observations, we are happilj in the pos- 
session of an illustrious instance of their effects ; and 
his own commentaries will ever remain as the brightest 
exemplar, not only of true generalship, but also of fine 
writing. 'Ae published them indeed only as materials 
for the use of those who might be disposed to enlarge 
upon that remarkable period of the Roman history ; 
yet the purity and gracefulness of his style are such, 
that no judicious writer afterwards dared to attempt the 
same subject. Cicero frequently mentions it as a very 
high encomium, that the celebrated Roman orators pos* 
sessed the elegance of their native language : he intro- 
duces Brutus, declaring that he should prefer the 
honour of being esteemed the great master and im- 
prover of Roman eloquence, even to the glory of many 
triumphs. 

As beauty of composition tends to heighten the na^ 
tive charms of truth, it ought never to be regarded as 
an object of small importance. But it may be alleged 
that truth requires not the foreign aid of ornament. It 
is not indeed necessary that she should be exhibited in 
a glaring habit ; but she ought certainly to be clothed 
with decency and propriety. A beautiful woman in 
careless and sordid apparel, can never appear to great 
advantage. 

To some of the English philosophers, science has 
many important obligations; but would those great 
authors have diminished the utility of their literary 
labours by employing more smooth and polished lan- 
guage ? Never indeed does the force of reason more 
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effiectnally subdue the human mind, than when she is 
supported by the powerful assistance of manly eloquence; 
as, on the ccastrsuy, the most legitimate arguments may 
be rendered unavailing by being attended with a feeble 
and unanimated expression. There is as much diffe- 
lence between comprehending a thought clothed in the 
language of Cicero^ and that ef an ordinary writer, as 
there is between viewing an object by the light of the 
sun and by the light of a taper. 

Malebranche has assuredly fallen into a very strange 
conceit when he insii^uates, that the pleasure arising 
fix>m the perusal of a beautiful composition is of a cri- 
minal nature, and has its source in the weakness and 
eiQPeminacy of the human mind. That man must posr 
sess a very uncommon severity of temper, who can find 
any thing to condemn in the practice of embellishing 
truth with additional charms, and winning the heart by 
captivating the ear ; in uniting roses with the thorns of 
sciraoe, and joining pleasure with instruction. The 
mind is delighted with a fine style, upon the same 
principle that it prefers regularity to contusion, and 
beauty to deformity. A taste for the beauties of 
composition is «o far from being a mark of any de- 
pravity of our nature, that I should rather be in- 
clined to consider it as an evidence of the moral recr 
dtude of our mental constitution, since it furnishes a 
direct psoof that we retain some relish of order and 
harmony^ 

Few objects have -ever appeared of greater import- 
ance to wise men, than to tincture the young and sus- 
ceptible mind with an early relish for the pleasures of 
li^ste. Kasy in general is the transition from the pursuit 
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of such pleasures to the discharge of the higher and more 
important duties of human life ; and sanguine hopes 
may commonly he entertained of the pupil who has 
evinced this liberal and elegant turn of mind. It is fa- 
vourable to the growth of many virtues ; whereas to be 
devoid of taste for the fine arts, is justly regarded as an 
unpromising symptom in youth, and raises suspicions 
of their being prone to low gratifications, or destined to 
drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal pursuits of life. 
There are few good dispositions of any kind with which 
the improvement of this faculty is not in some degree 
connected. A cultivated taste increases sensibility to 
all the tender and humane passions, by giving them 
frequent exercise ; while, on the other hand, it tends to 
weaken the more violent and fierce emotions, by exciting 
in us a lively sense of decorum. 

From these observations it will appear that the charge 
of Malebranche is not only ill founded, but absolutely 
ridiculous. One would however be apt to suspect that 
certain writers among us had considered the subject in 
the same gloomy point of view ; or at least that they 
had studiously avoided every refinement in style, as un* 
becoming a lover of truth and wisdom. Their senti- 
ments are debased by the lowest expressions;' they seem 
condemned to the curse of creeping upon the ground all 
the days of their life. 

But there is another extreme, which ought also to be 
carefully avoided. Language may be too pompous, as 
well as too mean. Some authors mistake pomp for dig- 
nity; and with the view of raising their expressions 
above vulgar language, elevate them above common ap- 
prehension. They seem to consider it as a mark of 
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their genius, that it requires some sagacity to discover 
their meaning; but when their meaning is diseoveredy it 
seldom repays the labour of the seurch. 



CHAP. II. 

OF PURITY OP STYLE. 

Sttlb has been defined to be the peculiar manner in 
which a man expresses his conceptions through the me- 
dium of language. It difiers from mere language or 
words. Though the words which an author employs be 
onexc^tionable, yet his style may be chargeable with 
great fiiults ; it may be dry, stiff, feeble, affected. The 
style of an author is always intimately connected with 
his manner of thinking : it is a picture of the ideas 
which arise in his mind, and of the manner in which 
they arise. Hence the difficulty of drawing an exact 
line of separation between the style and the sentiment. 
All that can be required of language is to convey our 
ideas clearly to the mind of others, and, at the same 
time, to clothe them in an advantageous dress. The two 
g^ieral heads of perspicuity and ornament, therefore, 
comprehend all the qualities of a good style. Perspi- « 
cuity demands our chief care; for, without this quality, 
the richest ornaments of language only glimmer through 
the dark, and puzele, instead of pleasing^ the reader. 



An author'^s meaning ought always to be obvious, even 



to.the most careleSB and inattentive reader, so that 



It A 
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may strike his mind, as the light of the sun strikes our 
eyes. We must study, not only that every reader may 
understand us, but that it shall be impossible for him 
not to understand us. If we are obliged to follow a wri- 
ter with much care, to pause, and to read over his sen- 
tences a second time, in order to comprehend them fully, 
he will not long continue to please. Mankind are ge- 
nerally too indolent to relish so much labour: they may 
pretend to admire the author'^s depth, after they have 
discovered his meaning ; but they will seldom be inclined 
to bestow upon his work a second perusal. 

In treating of perspicuity of style, it will be proper, 
in the first place, to direct our attention to single words 
and phrases, and afterwards to the construction of sen- 
tences. 

Perspicuity, considered with respect to words and 
phrase^, requires the qualities of purity, propriety, and 
precision. Of these, the first two are often confounded 
with each other, and indeed they are very nearly allied: 
a distinction however obtains between them. Purity of 
style consists in the use of such words, and such con^ 
structions as belong to the idiom of the language whieh 
we use ;, in opposition to words and phrases which are 
imported from other languages, or which are obsolete, 
or new-coiped, or used without proper authority. Pro-« 
priety of style consists in the selection of such words, as 
the best and most established usage has appropriated to. 
those ideas which we employ them to express. It im- 
plies the correct and happy application of them, accord- 
ing to that usage, in opposition to vulgarisms, or low 
expressions, and to words and phrases which would be 
less significant of the ideas which we intend to convey ». 
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Style may be pine, that is, it may be strictly English, 
without Scoticisms or Gallicisms, or ungrammatical and 
unwarranted expressions of any kind, and may neverthe- 
less be deficient in propriety. The words may be un. 
skilftiUy chosen, net adapted to the subject, nor fully 
^xpres$ive of the author'^s sentiments ; he may have taken 
his words and phrases from the general mass of the Eng- 
lish language, but his selection may happen to be inju- 
dicious. 

Purity may justly be denominated grammatical truth. 
It consists in the conformity of the expression to the 
sentiment which the writer intends to conveys as moral 
truth consists in the coafonrnty of the sentiment intend- 
ed to be conveyed, to the sendment actually entertain- 
ed ; and logical truth in the conformity of the sentiment 
to the nature of things. The opposite to logical truth] 
i&.error ; to moral truth a lie; to grammatical truth a| 
aolecism. 

The only standard by which the conformity impHed 
in grammatical truth must be ascertained in every lan- 
guage, IS the authorized, national, and piesent use of 
that language. ... . . 

Ghrammatical errors, foreign idioms, and obsolete or 
new-coined words, were mentioned as inconsistent with 
purity of style. It will not be improper to collect a few 
hints concerning each of these faults. 

I. GRAMMATiCAIi SBR0BS« 

It is not in consequence of any peculiar irregularity 
or difficulty inherent in the English language, that the 
^neral practice^ both of speaking anc^ writing it, is 
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chargeable with inaccuracy. That inaccuracy rathef 
proceeds from its simplicity and facility ; circumstances 
which are apt to persuade us that a grammatical study 
of our native tongue is altc^ether superfluous.* Were 
the language less easy and simple, we should find our- 
selves under the necessity of studying it with greater 
care and attention. But we commonly take for granted^ 
that we possess a competent knowledge of it, and arc 
able on any occasion to apply our knowledge to practioei 
A &culty, solely acquired by use, conducted by habit, 
and tried by the ear, carries us on without the labour of 
reflection : we meet with no obstacles in our progress, 
or we do not perceive them ; we find ourselves able to 
proceed without rules, and we never suspect that they 
may be of any use. A grammatical study of our own 
language forms no part of the ordinary course of in- 
struction, and we seldom apply to it of our own accord. 
This however is a deficiency which no other advantages 
can supply : much practicie in the polite world, and a 
general acquaintance with the best authors, must un- 
doubtedly be considered as excellent helps ; but even 
these will hardly be sufficient. A critical knowledge 



* ** Another," observes ^r Philip Sidney, " will say, it wanteth 
grammer. Nay truly, it bath that pniyse, that it wanteth not gram- 
mer ; for grammer it might bane, but it needes it not, beeing so easie 
of it selfe, and so voyd of those cumbersome differences of cases, 
genders, moodes, and tenses, which I thinke was a peece of the tower 
of Babilons curse, that a man should be put to schoole to leame his 
mother tongue^ But for the vttering sweetly and properly the eon- 
eeits of the minde, which is the end of speech, that hath it equally 
with any other tongue in the world." ( Apologie for Poetrie, sig. Lr 
Loud. IJ»£» 4ta) 
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rf ancient languages, and an intimate acquaintance 
with ancient authon, will be found still less adequate 
to the purpose : Dr. Bentley, the greatest critic and 
most able grammaiian of the age in whi«^ he lived) 
Was notably deficient in the niceties of his mother 
tongue.* 

Grammatical errors are so plentifully scattered over 
die pages of our eminent writers, that it will be no difi^ 
ficult task to select a sufficient number of examples. 



1. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Pronouns. 

We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who were obliged 
to the same proportion more than us. — Sun/Vs Conduct of the AUies. 

King Charles, and mere than Aim, the duke, and the popish fac- 
tion, were at liberty to form new schemes. — JBoUngbrdke^s Disserta^ 
Hon on JPattiex. 

Phalaris, who was so much older than her. -^JBenttep^s Dissertation 
OR Phaiaris, 

The drift of all his senaont was, to prepare the Jewt for the re- 
ception of a prophet, mightier than At'm, and whose shoes he was not 
worthy to \)esa^~^AUerlniry*8 Sermons* 

J£ the king gives us leave, you or T may as lawfully preach, as 
them that dc-^BoMtetTs Bistory of Cml Wars. 



* ** Erst Bentleius vir inflidtae doctrinse, acatiisiini sensus, acer- 
irimi judiciL Et his tribus rebus omnis laus et virtus continetur 
critid." (Hermanni Opuscula, tol. ii. p. 264 Lipsite, 1827-31, 
4 tom. 8vo.) As a classical critic, this is his character drawn by a 
moat competent judge. As an English critic, his character may be 
learned from Bishop Pearce*8 ** Review of the Text of Milton*s 
Paradise Lost : in ^which the chief of Dr. Bentley's Emendations 
are consider'd.** Xiond. 1733, 8vo. 
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In all these examples, the nominative case of the pro^ 
nouns ought to have been used. This will more plain* 
ly appear from the following resolution of the first illus* 
tration : << We contributed a third more than the Dutch, 
who- were obliged to the same proportion more than we 
were obliged to.^ 

The Gotbs, the Vandals, tbe Gepidae, the Buiigandian«i, the Ale- 
manni, wasted each other*iB strength, and whosoever vanquished, they 
vanquished the enenoies of Rome. — GibhorCs HUt. of the Honuai 
Empire, 

CsBfiar haying in this manner made an example which he supposed 
was tOLOverawe all the nations of that neighbourhood, he withdrew 
with his army. — Fergmon's Hist, of the Boman BepvhUc, 

Who is the poet but lately arrived in Elysium, whom I saw Spen- 
ser lead in, and present him to Virgil ? — LytteUorCs Dialogues of the 
Dead, 

Here the pronouns Mey, he^ and Am, are redundant. 
In the latter example, the accusative whom is under-, 
stood before the verb present : " whom I saw Spenser 
lead in, and whom I saw Spenser present to Virgil.*^ 

We are alone i here's none but thee and l.-^Shah^peafe, 

Instead of Mee, it should be thou. 

For ever in this humble cell, 

Let thee and /, my fair one, dwell.— Prion 

The construction requires me instead of /. 

.He, whom ye pretend reigns in heaven, is so far from protecting 
the miserable sons of men, that he perpetually delights to blast th^ 
sweetest flowerets in the garden of Ho^^'^HawheewoMs Adven-, 
turer^ 

It ought to be M?Ao, the nominative case to reigns^ not 
whoMy as if it were the aocusative or objective case go- 
verned by pretend. 
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WJiom do men say that I am ?•— ^Sl JUattkew, 
Whtm thiok ye that I am l-^AcU of the ApoiUea. 

In both these passages it ought to be who ; which is- 
not governed by the verb say or thinky but by the verh 
am. 

These feasts were celebrated to the honour of Osiris^ whom the 
Grecians called Dionysius, and is the same with Bacchus. — Swift on 
the Mechan, Oper, of the Spirit, 

• 

Here the relative pronoun of the accusative case must be 
understood as the nominative to the verb is. The pas* 
sage ought to have &to6d thus : -'^ These feasts were, 
celebrated to the honour of Osiris, whom the Grecians 
called Dionysius, and who is the same with Bacchus/'' 

Who shonld I meet at the coffee-house t'other night, but my old 
friend? — S^ede, Spectator. 

It is another pattern of this answerer's fair dealing, to give us hints 
that the author is dead, and yet to lay the suspicion upon somebody, 
I know not who, in the country. — Swifts Tale of a 7\<6. 

My son is going to be married to I don't know who* — CroUamth's 
Good-natured Man, 

Here the construction requires whom. 

Fe, which is the nominative and vocative plural of 
the pronoun thou^ some writers have inaccurately used 
as the accusative plural. 

His wrath, which one day v^l destroy ye both. — Mikon, 
The more shame for ye; holy men I thought ye.-^Shakspeare, 
I feel the gales that from ye blow. — Gray. 
But tyrants dread ye, lest your just decree . 

Transfer the ppwer and set the people free. — Prion 

This mode of expression may perhaps be allowed in 
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the comic and Imrlesque style, which oft^ imitates d 
vulgar and incorrect pronunciation ; but in the serious 
and solemn style, no authority is sufficient to justify so 
manifest a solecism. 

This by the calumniators of Epicurus his philosophy was objecte(( 
M one of the most scandalous of all their sayings. — Cowley^s Essays, 

1 beard it first observed by an ingenious and learned old gentle- 
man lately deceased, that many of Mr, Hobbes his seeming new 
opinions are gathered from those which Sextus Empiricus exposed. 
^^DrydetCs L\fe qf Plutarch, 

My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which every man of wit or learn- 
ing may try his strength. — Addison, Chtardtatu 

The pronoun hts is here employed to denote the pos- 
sessive case of the noun which it accompanies. The 
writers have erroneously imagined that the "^s which 
generally marks this case, is a contraction of the posses* 
sive pronoun ; whereas it is only a contraction of the 
Anglo-Saxon genitive termination es.* 

2. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Verbs. 

And Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldest son Esau> which 
were with her in the house, and put them upon Jacob her youngest 
son. •^Genesis. 

The number of the names together u^ere about an hundred and 
twenty.— '^cte ^tA6 Apostks, 

If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, 

sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how 

■ - - - - - - - -- 

* See Mr. Bos worth's Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
p. 84. Lond. 1823^ 8vo. — Thus in German : ein Mann, a man, 
eines Mannesy of a man. Some of the older writers have occasionally 
employed the word his in a manner extremely awkward. The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in Smithes translation of Daily's TVeatise can" 
ceming the right Use of the Fathers, p. 96. ** Which hath given oc* 
casion to some of the more modem authors, who hare written since 
Gennadius his time, to think that this epistle was not truly Pope 

JalioB W».'* 

8 
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much more shall the blood of Gfarat pufge i^tnr eonscience from 

dead works? — St. Pouts Epiatle to the H^bmts, ; 

I have considered what have been said on both sides of the contro* 
versy. — TWotsorCs Sermons, 

One would think there woe more eophista than one had a finger in 
this volume of letters. — BeiUJof^e Dissert, on Socrates's Epistles. 

There's two or three of us have seen strange Bij^hta,-^ Shakspeare. 

The undisciplined fury and unarmed courage of the Pisidians was 
unable to check the progress of Alexander. — G%Oiea*a Hist of Greece. 

These instances require no elucidation : the reader will 
easily perceive where the error lies. 

Knowing that you was my old master's good friend, I could not 
forbear sending yoo the melandioly news of his death.-*^ddisom 
Spedater. 

I am just now as well as when you woe here. — Pop^s Letters. 

Desire this passionate lover to give you a character of his mistress, 
he win tell you that he is at a loss for words to describe her charms, 
and will ask yoa seriously, if ever ^ou was acquainted with a goddess 
or an angeL — Hwne*s Essays. 

As the word you is confessedly plural, its correspondent 
verb, agreeably to the analogy of all languages, ought 
also to be plural, whether the discourse be addressed to 
a single person or to more than one. Many other writers 
q£ reputation have however used the ungrammatical ex- 
pression ^ote tvas. But if the singular were at all ad- 
missible after you^ there would still be' a violation of 
grammar in was, whigh is confined to the first and third 
persons ; the seccmd being wast. 

Thou hangman, thou temple-robber, thou clod of earth, from what 
brothel did thou eome up in patins, muffl'd up, with thy breath smell- 
ing of the stews ?-^Arbuthnot on the Scolding of the Ancients. 

Thou great First Cause, least understood, 

Who all my sense an^*d 
To know but this, that thou art good. 

And that myself am blind ; 
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Vet ^mm me, in tbU dark ettale^ 

To see die goocl from ill ; 
And, bindififf Nature fast in fate, 
f Left free the human will. — Pope* 

Nor thou, lord Arthur, shalt escape ; 

To thee I often calPd in vain« 
Against that, assassin in crape ^ 

Yet thou cou1d*8t tamely see me slain ; 
Nor, when I felt the dreadful blow, 

Or chid the dean, or pinch*d his 8pouse.-»iSio^. 

To correspond with the pronoun thou, all these verbs 
ought to have been in the seoond person singular ; in- 
stead of which, they are in the second person plural, a^ 
if they corresponded with the pronoun you. Writers 
generally have recourse to this mode of expression, that 
they may avoid harsh terminations. — The distinct forms 
ef thou and you are often used promiscuously : 

The confession is ingenuous, and I hope more from thee now, 
than I could ifpou had promised. — Arbuthnofs Notes and Memoran^ 
dums* 

Thf own words have convinced me (stand a little more out of 
the sun, if you please) that thou hast not the least idea of true 
honour.— -jFVe/</t7U/'« DiaHogue between Alexander and Diogenes, 

Base ungrateful boy ! miserable as I am, yet I cannot cease to 
love akee. My love even now speaks in my resentment. I am still 
your father, nor can your usage form my heart wi&rf, -^Goldsmith's 
Essays, 

Though the ministers of a tyrant's wrath, to thee they are faithful, 
and but too willing to execute the orders which you unjustly imposed 
upon them.^ Or^rcTs Castle of Otranio. 

This is not contrary to the rules of English grammar, 
but it is certainly inelegant and improper. 

But the temper, as well «8 knowledge, of a modem historian 
require a more sober and accurate language.-— G'i&Sor'^ Sist, of the 
BomMi Empire, ^ . .* 
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Magnns, with four tbonsand of Us sai^>06ed accomplieesi were 
put to death. — Ibid, 

Those whom the splendour of their niik» or the extent of their 
capacity) have placed upon the summit of human life, have not often 
gi?en any just occasion to envy in those who look up to them from 
a lower station.— Jo&i«m'« JUfe of Savage, 

He knows not what spleen, Umguor, or listlessness, ore.— JB2(itr'« 
Sdomcns* 

The insolence or caprice of those mercenaries were often no Ie8» 
£Eital to their friends, than their valour and discipline were formidable 
to their enemies.— '-/?o6er<iofi'« Hist, of Charlee V. 

The daring soul of the first Caesar, or the deep policy of Augus- 
tus, were scarcely equal to the task of curbing the insolence of the 
victorious legions.— GiMon'e Hiat, of the Roman Empire. 

His ignorance or severity were alike unworthy of the important 
office with which he was entrusted. He gave laws which, accord- 
ing to the lively expression of an orator, seemed to be written, not 
with ink, but with blood ; since death or banishment were his ordi- 
nary penalties for the most trivial offences.— GtiSie»*s Hist, of Greece. 

Neither death nor torture were sufficient to subdue the minds of 
Cargill and his intrepid followers. — Fox*8 Hist of James the Second. 

The above errors have apparently been committed through 
inattention to the proper signification of the particles.* 



* Similar errors may be found in the beat writers of antiquity ; 
for notwithstanding the suggestions of some very able critics, I am 
incapable of discovering how such passages, when they occur in an 
ancient author, are more easily to be reconciled with the strict rules 
of grammar. See Ruddiman's Orammaticse Latinsft Institutiones^ 
torn. il. p. 28. Cortius ad Sallust. Cat. xliiL 1. Hunter ad Horat* 
torn. i. p. 192. 

I Remo cum fratre Quirinus 

Juro<ia&iffi^.-— Ftr^ ^neid. i. 292. 

Nam et castra expugnata sunt, atque ipse dux cum aliquot princi* 
pibus captttnteT'^XiOTt Hist;, lib. xxi. cap. Ix. 

Demosthenes cum ceteris, qui bene de republica mereri existima* 
bantur, populisdto in ezilium eratU expubi^'^C* Nepotis VitaPhodonm 
cap. ii» 
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EeuA of these wcnb tnqp^ tome pvfsuk or ofageet relinfiiliftie4. — 
Blair's Lectures, 

It is requisite that tiie language of an iwroic poem should be both 
perspicuous and iubHme. In proportion as miher of dicse two qam- 
ttties mre wanting, the language is imperfect — AddiBon, Spectator, ' 

Neither of them are remaricaUe for precision.— ^Bfcur** Leotmm* 

We should reckon eoery circumstance which mablU them to divide 
and to maintain themselves in distinct and independent communities.- 
•<^Fergv90tC8 Hist, cf Civil Sooiettf, 

*Tis obsemhle^ diet evenf one of the letters bear date after his be* 
nishment.— £<!n//^'s DieaerL m Tkemittock^e EpieUee, 

Emery invention known in the European art of war» as well as 
every precaution suggested by his long aoqnaintance with the Indissi 
mode of fighting, ufere employed to ensiire 8uoca8S.«^i?06ar<8aR*s 
^eL if America* 



^deo ut vel in transitu manumittantur ; veluti cum praetor, aut 
prsBses, aut proconsul in balneum vel in theatrum eatU-^-JusHnMnu 
InstUuHones, lib. i. tit. v. ^ 2. The excellent edition of Schrader^ 
Berolinii 1832, 4to.r reads eat; but the prevalent reading is eanL 
A MS. in my possession exhibits the reading of emd, which cer- 
tamly is not preferable. 

My learned friend Dr. Hunter contends that manent is the legiti- 
mate reading in the subsequent passage of Horace (lib. i. od. xiii.) 

Tunc nee mens mihi, nee color 
Certa sede manet. 



(( 



Manent omnes Cniquii et multi alionun MSS. quae vem lectio vi- 
detur : neque, nt gramnmtici putaa^ repugnat Latinitas." He af^v- 
wards subjoins, ** Eodem itaqne redit, sive dioas, .. » - xec ment ma- 
net, nee color manet, sive nee mens nee color manent^ aut mem. 
MANET, aut color manbt, sive out mens aut color mansnt.'* But the 
particles nee and aid are manifestly disjunctive; and when they are 
inserted between two nouns of the singular number, those nouns do 
not constitute a nominative plural to the verb. This is the nide, and 
this the general practice of the LAtui classics \ and any deviation 
fpom the rule is» I thinks to be considered in no other light than that, 
of an error or oversight. 
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Here the distributive pronominal adjectiTe$, eocA, either ^ 
neither, and every, are ungrammatically connected with 
verbs of the plural number. 

NonCf which is a compound of no one, is manifestly 
singular ; but is sometimes improperly connected with 
a plural veA. 

No DatUm gxveB greater enGonrngements to le&rning tban we ^ ; 
yet at the same time 910110 are so injudicieue in tbe application.—- 
GokkmUh an JPcite Lmmmtg. 

None were permitted to enter tke holy precincts, withoot confess-* 
ing, hy their servile bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate pre- 
sence of tiie sovereign deity.— GiMoic's Hisi, of the Roman Empire* 

3. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Participles. 

Among the number of grammatical errors, may we be 
permitted to reckon the use of the past tense active, as 
the participle perfect passive, in those verbs which ad* 
mit of a more complete and systematic form ? 

I had no sooner drankt but (than) I found a pimple rising in my 
forehead. — Addison, Tader. 

Notwithstanding the prophetical predictions of this critic, 1 do 
not find that any science hath throve among us of late, so much as 
the minute philosophy. — Berkeley's Minute Philosopher. 

Had he torote English poetry in so unenlightened a period, the 
world would hare lost his refined diction and harmonious versifies^ 
tion.— Tfar/(m*s ObserwUions ou Spenser. 

Every book ought to be read with the same spirit, and in the same 
manner as it is writ.-—Fidding's Tom Jones. 

In this respect, the seeds of future divisions were sow'd abundantly. 
— BoUngbroke's Dissertation on Parties. 

The court of Augustus had not wore off the manners of the re-* 
public — Humt^s Essays. 

A free constitution, when it ha» been shook by the iniquity, of for- 
mer administrations.— JI9o2ti»^6roAs*s Idea of a Patriot tSng. 
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He ifl God in his frien^hip, as well as bis nature, and therefore 
we sinful creatures are not took upon advantages, nor consumed in 
our provocations. — South*8 Sermons, 

Wliich some philosophers, not considering so well as I, have mis- 
tsok to be different in their causes. — Swifts Tak of a Tub. 

The greater r^jard was ^uno'd, and the expectations rais'd higher, 
as these were of a base nature, or of a more noble, thriving, or inno- 
cent quality. — Arbuthnofs Congress of Bees. 

Moses tells Us, that the fountains of the earth were broke open, or 
dove asunder. — Bumets Theory of the Earth. 

I easily foresee, that, as soon as I lay down my pen, this nimble 
operator will have stsk ii.-^SwifVs Tak of a Tvh. 

By this expedient, the public peace of libraries might certainly 
have been preserved, if a new species of controversial books had not 
arose of late years. — Swifts Battle of the Books. 

The steps which lead to perfection are many ; And we are at a loss 
on. whom to bestow the greatest share of our praise ; on the first or 
on the last who may have bore a part in the progress. — Ferguson's 
Hist, of Ova Society. 

In these examples, the past tense active is used instead 
of the perfect participle. This confusion should upon 
every occasion be scrupulously avoided. The English 
language admits not of any great variety of termination, 
but of such as it does admit, we ought duly to avail our- 
selves. It is certainly of advantage that the different 
modifications of verbs should be properly distinguished 
from each other. 

Before we conclude this branch of the subject, it will 
be proper to warn the reader against permitting a verb 
to succeed a participle in such an ungraceful manner as 
appears in the following passages. 

The author is informed, that the bookseller has prevailed on seve- 
ns gentlemen to write some explanatory notes, for the goodness of 
which he is not to answer ; having never seen any of them, nor intends 
k, till they appear in print.— 5wi)f<*« Tafe of a Tub. 

Ilfor is it then a welcome guest, affording only an uneasy sensatbn, 
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and brings always with it a mixture of concern and compassioa.^- 
Fieldmg^a Essay on Conversation, 

4. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Adjectites, 

Adjectives which have a comparative or superlative 
signification, do not admit the addition of the words 
Ttiore^ most, or of the terminations er, est. The fol- 
lowing passages Are therefore liable to exception. 

The last are indeed more preferabk, because they are founded on 
some new knowledge or improvement in the mind of tDan,^^Addi9on, 
Spectator, 

From these various causes, which in a greater or lesser degree af- 
fected every isdivtdual in the colony, the indignation of the people 
became general. — JRobertsom^e JSnU ofAmtrieth 

The chiefest of which was known by the name of Archon among 
the Gveasms^'—JDryden^s Life of PbOarch, 

The two ckiefest properties of air, ite gravity and ehistie force, 
have been discovered by mechanical experiments..— ^f6itfftiio<'s Es- 
say on Mathematical Learning, 

The chiefest and largest are removed to certain magazines they call 
libraries. — Swifts Battle of the Books, 

The extremest parts of the earth were meditating a submission.-— 
Atterbtiry's Sermons. 

When only two objects are compared together, it is 
improper to use the superlative degree. It is proper to 
say the more elegant of the two, the most elegant of the 
three. This obvious rule has however been neglected 
by various writers of eminence. 

This was in reality the easiest manner of the two. — Skafte^mry's 
Advice to an Author. 

In every well-formed mind this second desire seems to, be the 
strongest of the two. — Smithes Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

Were it not for this, the secondary rocks, being in position super- 
incumbent en the primary, ought to be the highest of the two. — • 
Playfaifs Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory, 
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Of impossibifity there ate no degrees ; and we must 
therefore condemn such phraseology as occurs in the fol- 
lowing quotations : 

• 

As it was impossible they should know the words, thoughts, and 
secret actions of all men, so was it tnore impossible they should pass 
judgment on them according to these things.— WkiH^^s NeceesUy tf 
the Christian RevdaUan* 

It will every day be more impossibk to engage in that occupation. 
— Edinburgh Review^ vol. xxi. p. 23. 

The adjective antiquarian is not unfrequently used 
as a substantive, but the most legitimate form is anti- 
quary. 

Adjectives are sometimes improperly used as adverbs : 

I shall endeavour to live hereafoer suitabU to a man in my station. 
'"''Addiaoih Speetutor, 

The queen having eiianged her ministry stattxMe to her own wis- 
dom,-^Swift, Examiner. 

He behaved himself confirmable to that blessed example. — SpraVs 
Sermons, 

His expectations run high, and the fund to supply them is extreme 
scanty. — Lancaster's Essay on Delicacy, 

I can never think so very mean of him.— £en^'« Dissertation on 
PhaJatis, 

There is scarce any society so wretched as to be destitute of some 
sort of weak provision against the injustice of their governors.—- 
Mackintosh's Diseourse on the Study qf the Law of Nature and Nu' 
turns, - % 

The twofold action of heat to expand and to melt,H!ould scarce he 
pointed out more clearly by any system of appeanincet.-->P%/&2r'« 
Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory. 

In these examples, the idiom of the language requires 
the adverbs, suitably^ conformably^ extremely^ meanly^ 
and scarcely. 
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5. Grammatical Ermrs in the Use of Negative and 

Disjunctive Particles, 

That neUhgr ptfftiality or prejodice appear, but that truth may 
everywhere be sacred— -i>yyc2e8'« I^ of Pbdmrch^ 

There is another use that, in my opiiiioii» eontributes rather to 
maka a man learned than wise, and is neither capable of pleasing the 
understanding or imagination. — Addison on Medals* 

These, like a hand with an inscription| can point out the stndght 
way upon the road* but can ntither tell you the next tunungs, resolve 
your doubts, or answer your questions, like a guide that has traced 
i^over, and perhaps knows it as well as his chamber. — Tempk on 
Ancient and Modem Learning. 

He was early charged by Asiniis Pollio as neUker faithful or ex- 
act. — JLedwich^s Antiquities of TreUnuJU 

Neither Cellarius or D'AnviUe have sufficiently attended to this 
object-— ^Ftiic«n/'5 Voyage of Nearchus* 

The legitimate correspondent^of neither is nor- 

We need not» nor do nat^ confine the purposes of God.-— JBsnlley's 
Sermons. 

In the growth and stature of souls as well as bodies, the common 
productions ace of different sizes, that occasion no gazing, nor no 
wonder.— Temple on Ancient and Modem Leaiming* 
, PU prove by twenty-five substantial reasons, that you're no com- 
poser, Tior know no more of music than you do of a]gebm.-«-./lr&ti<A- 
noVs Harmony in an Uproar. 

Nor is danger ever apprehended in suefa a government from the 
violence of the sovereign, no more than we commonly apprehend 
danger from thunder 6r eefrthquake8.'^^«ni«*s Essays. 

Among them the people were obliged to consider, not what was 
safe, but what was necessary ; and could not always deiei^ them- 
selves against usurpations, neither by legal forms, nor by c^en war. 
~^Fergus9n*s Mist, of the Roman Republic, 

In each of these sentences^ there is a double negative, 
which in EngU^ amounte to an affirmative. 
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II. FOBEIGK IDIOICS. 

The use of such constructions as belong to the idiom 
of another language, is, like everj species of affecta- 
tion, apt to be disgusting.* An author may sometimes 
happen to admit them through mere inadvertency, but 
he may likewise have recourse to them in order to dis- 
play his erudition. 

The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themsdves on the subject. 
-^Macavhy^s Hist, of England. 

The duchess of Lortain whom it highly imported, on account of 
the vicinity of her dominions, that the twO kiiigs should put an end 
to the war, acted with great assiduity the part of mediator between 
them.— TFateon*« Hkt of Philip IL 

Solomon was of this mind; and I make no doubt but he made 
as wise and true proverbs as any body has done since ; ^m only 
excepted, who was a much greater and wiser man than Solomon.-*- 
TiBot8on*8 Sermons, 

Removing the term from Westminster, sitting the parliament, was 
illegal.— illfacau2tiy« JBist, of England, 

I shall here subjoin some examples of prepositions, 
which, if not applied according to the idiom of other 
languages, are at least applied contrary to the general 
usage of our standard writers. 

The only actions to (upon) which we have always seea, and still 



• Dryden " had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to shew, as 
may be suspected, the rank of the company with whom he live9, by 
the use of French words, which had then crept into conversation ; 
such aafraicheur for coolness, fottgue for turbulence, and a few more, 
none of which the language has incorporated or retained. They 
continue only where they stood first, perpetual warnings to future 
innovators." (Johnson's Lives of English PoetSi vol* ii. p. }89.> 

6 
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see all of them inient, are such as tend to the destruction of one 
anoiher.'^Burke*s Vhulication of Natural Society, 

To (with) which, as Bishop Burnet tells us, the Prince of Orange 
was willing to comply. — Bolingbroh^s Dissertation on Parties. 

He had been perplexed with a long compliance to (with) foreign 
manners. — SpraVs Life of Cowley, 

Your character, which I, or any other writer may now value our- 
selves by (upon) drawing, wiU probably be dropt, on account of the 
antiquated style and maimer they are delivered in. — Swift on the 
English Tongve, 

The discovery he made and communicated with (to) his friends.—. 
Swifrs Tak of a Tub, 

The people being only convoked upon such occasions as, by this 
institution of Romulus, fell into (under) their tM)gnizance. — Swift*s 
Contests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome. 

Not from any personal hatred to them, but in justification to (of) 
the best of queens. — Swift, Examiner, 

The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to (of) their 
greatfiess, or derogation to (from) theii^ sufficiency, to rely upon 
counsel. — BaootCs Essays, 

A supercilious attention to minute formalities, is a certain itidi- 
cation of a little mind, conscious to (of) the want of innate dignity. — 
Haxohesworth^s Abnoran and Hamet, 

He found the greatest difficulty of (in) writing. — Hume*s Hist, of 
England, 

The esteem which Philip had conceived of (for) the ambassador. 
— /6id 

The greatest difficulty was found ^(in) fixing just sentiments. — 
Ibid. 

The Christians were driven out of all their Asiatic possessions, in 
acquiring of which (in acquiring which) incredible numbers of men 
had perished. — Robertson's View of Society, 

You know the esteem I have of (for) his philosophy..— JTame^'^ Lmo 
Tracts, 

Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus profited o/'(by) the feme of 
his victory. — GiUies*s Hist, of Greece, 

He is so resolved of (on) going to the Persian court. — Bentley*s 
Dissert, on Themistodes*s Epistles, 

Neither the one nor the other shall make me swerve out of {from) 
the path which I have traced to myself. — BoHngbrohe^s Letter to 
Wyndham, 

c 
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I do likewise dissent ftndi(frcfm) the Examiner. — Addi9ont Wki^- 
ExanUner* 

Dr. Johnson (loith (from) whom I am sorry to differ in opinion) 
has treated it as a work of menU^-Seoti's Critical Essays. 

Ovid, whom ye accuse^ (of) Inxuriancy of Terse. — Dryden <m 
DramaticPoesy, 

If policy can prevail upon (over) force.— ^(/(tfiison's Travds. 

This effect, we may safely say, no one beforehand could have pro- 
mised upon. — Burners Hist, of England. 

A greater quantity may be taken from the heap, without making 
any sensible alteration upon (in) it.-^Hume''s Essays^ 

Every office of command should be intrusted to persons on (in) 
whom the pariianent shall cou&de.'^Maoaulay*s History of Eng- 
land. 

All of which required abundance of finesse and delicatesse to ma- 
nage with advantage, as well as a strict observance afier (of) times 
and fashions. — Swifts Tale of a Tub. 

The memory of Lord Peter's injuries produced a degree of hatred 
and spite, which had a much greater share of (in) inciting him than 
any regards after (for) his father's commands. — SwifVs Tale of a 
Tuh. >' 

Among other foreign idioms we must class Scoticisms. 
This subject requires a great degree of sedulous atten- 
tion, in such natives of North Britain as are anxious to 
write the English language with correctness and purity. 
It would scarcely be consistent with our present design 
to exhibit a long list of provincial expressions ; but, as 
a specimen of the errors which they ought very carefiilly 
to avoid, I subjoin the following quotations, all of them 
from writers of education. 

He procured an act to facilitate the recovery of debts, by deliver- 
ing the effects of the debtor to be divided among his creditors, upon 
an estimate of what the different sidgects might have been sold for 
at the time that the war broke out. — Feryuson^s Hist, of the Roman 
Republic. 

Subjects y used to denote parcels of real property, is the 
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only^ Scoticism which I have detected in this work of 
Dr. Ferguson. In reference to the same author''s His- 
tory of Civil Society, " I was surprised,'' says Ghray, 
^' to find not one single idiom of his country (I think) 
in the whole work.""* But aubjectsy employed in this 
sense, is the inveterate phraseology of the Scotish law : 
the northern newspapers abound with advertisements re- 
specting the ^^ sale of subjects (^ and those advertisements 
are sometimes expressed in such a manner as might lead 
us.to inoagine that his majesty's subjects, instead of cer- 
tain portions o/ their real property, were themselves of- 
fered for sale. 

Difmoiaitiiig, tberelboet and^ying my borae tD the hirett who had 
come with me, I said, that upon the bank of the river I would take 
his advice whether or not I might proceed.-.-^/acA*« Life of Tasso, 
vol. ii. p. 39. 

With her was Wisdom, reverend sage ; 

His awful front, his snowy hair. 
Expressed him of the train of age. 

And versant in the storms of care. 

PinkertorCs Rimes, p. 16. 

The voice of the Son of God will pierce the caverns of the tomb, 
will be beard over the kingdoms of the dead, will reanimate the 
ashes of thousands of generations, and sist an assembled world at the 
seat of judgment — Logca%*a Sermons, vol. ii. p. 138. 

It was />20<f with a sophistical effrontery, that their separation would 
most effectually contribute to that end. — Somerville's Hist of the 
Beign of Queen Arme, p. 518. 

These towns Alva professed he took possession of tn name of the 
college of cardinals, and of the future pope.-— Black's Life of Tasso, 
vol. i. p. 47. 

As neither party can be compelled by law to in^piement these bar- 
gains, their sense of honour, and the disgrace attending a breach of 

• Gray's Works, vol. ii. p. 480. Mitford's edit. 

2 
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contract, are the principles by which the business is supported. — 
HamUon's Inquiry concerning the National Debt, p. 182. 

To implement^ signifying to fulfil, is likewise derived 
from the barbarous jargon of the Scotish bar. To lead 
proof, to 8i8t before a tribunal, the panels meaning the 
prisoner at the bar, and many similar elegancies, are to 
be traced to the same origin. 

H. Stephanus and Vorstius have each written a trea- 
tise De Latinitate falso suspecta. I shall here exhibit 
a short specimen of English words and phrases which 
Dr. Beattie has branded as Scoticisms.^ The catalogue 
might without much difficulty be enlarged ; and it is 
doubtless of some importance to ascertain what words 
we may safely adopt, and what we ought to reject. 

Desuetude, — " This word,'' says Dr. Beattie, " may 
be found in some English books, but is very uncom- 
mon." Dr. Johnson has however quoted two examples^ 
and I could easily add many others.'f 

Some of them, which certainly did derive from the apostles, are 
cxpir'd and gone out in a desuetude, — Bishop Taylor's Liberty of 
Prophesying t p. 125. 

This solemnity was gone into desuetude about the time of Tibe- 
rius. — Dr, Taylor's Elements of the CivU LavOy p. 280. 

What the wisdom of either age omitted, or was unable to do, time, 
and that desuetude which attends upon it, will gradually bring about. — 
nurd's Moral and Political Dialogues^ vol. iii. p. 163. 

There is a confirmed desuetude in both readers and writers with 
respect to Latin composition. — Knox*s Winter Evenings^ vol. ii. 
p. 214. . 



• Beattie*8 Scoticisms, arranged in alphabetical order. Edinb. 
1 787, 8vo. 
f See Nares*s Elements of Orthoepy, p. 179. Lond. 1784, 8 vo. 
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By-paat— The rew^ard of his hy-past labours.— £lacA&ifffie*« Con- 
fesaUmaly p. 446. 

CurL — His style of writing was curt^ and something harsh and 
obscure. — Dr, Lightfoots Preface to the Works of Hugh Sroughton, 

Ornate Latin. — " This phrase/^ says Dr. Seattle, 
" if it mean any thing, would mean, in English, La- 
tin too much ornamented.'*'' 

Until it be time to open her contracted palm into a gracefull and 
wnate rhetorick. — MiUorCa Tractate (f Education, 

Had there been nothing extant of him but his history of Scotland, 
consider bat the language, how florid and ornate it is. — E, PhiiHps's 
Preface to Drummoruts Poems, Lond. 1656, 8vo. 

I always, took a sermon to the people to require a grave and or- 
nate kind of eloquence. — Listeria Journey to Paris, p. 1 74. 

Relevant has been stigmatized by Dr. Beattie, and 
irrelevant by Mr. George Mason ;* but the subsequent 
quotations will be sufficient to evince that the words 
have long been naturalized. 

A protestation contrary to the act which is done, is not relevant. — 
AyUffe's Pandect of the Civil Law, p. 595. 

If there happen to be found an irrelevant expression. — Dryden's 
Preface to his Fables, 

To netioe, — I shall only notice the judgment of the bishops. — 
Gibbon, vol. ix. p. 165. 

To take an infectious disease.— Women are nev^r entirely secure 
from it at any age, though the older they are, they are found to be 
the less apt to tahe the infection. — Heberden^s Commentaries on the 
IRstory and Cure of Diseases, p. 27. 

To succumb, — ^This word is branded by Dr. Beattie ; 
and Sir John Sinclair has remarked that <^ succomb is 



*Mason*s Supplement to John8on*s English Dictionary. Lond. 
1801, 4to. ' 
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^ 

used by Foote in his farce of the Knights, but has al- 
ways been accounted a word peculiarly Scottish/^* It 
is nevertheless used by the late bishop of Landaff. 

Their historian describes liberty and public probity as guecumbing 
under the corrupting influence of wealth and power. — Life ofBixSnop 
TFoteon, vol. ii. p. 12. 

Angry at a person. — " One is angry aJt a thing, and 
with a person. But this is not uniformly attended to, 
even by good writers.'*'' The phrase at aU events is not 
peculiar to Scotland. 

He was therefore angiy at Swift — JohnsoiCs Lives of ETigUsh 
Poets, vol. iv. p. 111. 

At six years old. — This may perhaps be an improper 
expression, but it is by no means a Scoticism. 

At six years old, he was sent to school at Kilkenny. — Lord Orrery's 
Hemarhs on the Life of Swift, 

At two years old, these qualities were perceptible in the brilliancy 
of his eyes. — Lord Holland's Life of Lope de Veya, p» 7. 

I do not affirm that all these idioms are to be con- 
sidered as elegant ; but the examples which I have 
quoted will at least shew that they are not exclusively 
Scotish. 

There are likewise many provincial idioms, peculiar 
to Ireland ; and in forming a list of Hibemicisms, it 
might be proper to begin with such ungraceful ellipses 
as " county Clare, and " island Magee," used instead 



* Sinclair's Observations on the Scottish Dialect, p. 94. Lend. 
1782, Svo. 
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of '^ the c(»i.Qty ef Clare,'" and ^< the island of Magee.""* 
But the most plentiful harvest of barbarous phraseo- 
logy is to be gathered in America, where the changes 
in the ^English language have been so considerable, as 
in many cases to render it unintelligible to an Eoglish- 
man.-f* An American lawyer, Mr. Pickering, has pub- 
lished a vocabulary which may be of great service to 
such of his countrymen as have any wi^ to write with 
purity. *' It is true,''^ he remarks, ^^ that our country- 
men no^y speak and write in a dialect of English, which 
will be understood in the United JStatea ; but if they 
are ambitious of having their works read by English- 
men as well as by Americans, they must write in a lan- 
guage that English^ien can read with pleasure. And 
if for some time to come it should not be the lot of 
many Americans to publish works, which will be read 



* In the following sentence, Dr. Walsh betrays the land of his 
nativity : '* It was instantly' promised by his friendly visitor ; who 
asked him again, was there any thing else in which he could gratify 
him." (Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England, 
p. 45. Lond. 1828, 8vo.) An Englishpaan would have said, if 
there was. 

•j- Some &TOurite. words of our transatlantic brethren, such as 
^rade and to progriis, have lately become very current among the 
editors of the London newspapers, but it is to be hoped that they 
will continue to be excluded from all English works of a more dur- 
able nature. The fugitive literature of the day has a strong ten- 
dency to introduce a species of jargon ; and a motley phraseology is 
cuUed from many different quarters. ** The hustings are now being 
erected, and the taJented gentleman will speedily address the electors. 
The cause of reform ia triumphantly progressing, and he is therefore 
supported by persons of every grade,** This Babylonish dialect is 
partly derived froipa Coc|cneyland, partly from Ireland a;td Ame- 
rica. 
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out of their own country, yet all who have the least 
tincture of learning, will continue to feel an ardent de- 
sire to acquaint themselves with English authors. Let 
us then, for a moment, imagine the time to have arriv-> 
ed, when Americans shall no longer be able to under^ 
stand the works of Milton, Pope, Swift, Addison, and 
-other English authors, justly styled classic, without the 
aid of a translation into a language that is to be called, 
at some future day, the American tongue ! " By such 
a change, it is true, our loss would not be so great in 
works purely scientific, as in those which are usually 
termed works of taste ; for the obvious reason, that the 
design of the former is merely to communicate informa- 
tion, without regard to elegance of language, or the 
force and beauty of the sentiments. But the excellen- 
cies of works of taste cannot be felt even in the best 
translations ; a truth, which, without resorting to the 
example of the matchless ancients, will be acknowledged 
by every man who is acquainted with the admirable 
works extant in various living languages. Nor is this 
the only view in which a radical change of language 
would be an evil. To say nothing of the facilities af- 
forded by a common language in the ordinary intercourse 
of business, it should not be forgotten, that our religion 
and our laws are studied in the language of the nation 
from which we are descended ; and, with the loss of the 
language, we should finally suffer the loss of those pecu- 
liar advantages, which we now derive from the investi- 
gations of the jurists and divines of that country.""* 



• A Vocabulary, or Collection of Words and Phrases which have 
been supposed to be peculiar to the United States of America : to. 
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III. NEW AND OBSOLETE WORDS. 

On this subject, I shall take the liberty of quoting a 
passage &om Dr. Armstrong, but without professing to 
adopt all the opinions which it contains. 

^< It is the easiest thing imaginable to coin words. 
The most ignorant of the mobility are apt to do it every 
day, and are laughed at for it. What best can justify 
the introducing a new word, is necessity, where there is 
not an established one to express your meaning. But 
while all the world understands what is meant by the 
word pleasure, which sounds very well too, what occasion 
can there be for saying volupty f 

'^ Nothing can deform a language so much as an in- 
undation of new words and phrases. It is indeed the 
readiest way to demolish it. If there is any need to il- 
lustrate the barbarous effects which a mixture of new 
words must produce, only consider how a discourse, 
patched all over with sentences in different languages, 
would sound ; or how oddly it would strike you in a 

which is prefixed an Essay on the present State of the English Lan- 
guage in the United States. By John Pickering. Boston, 1816, 
8vo. — Mr. Pickering, one of the most scholar-like American writers 
with whom I am acquainted, is likewise the author of An Essay on 
tJte Pronunciation of the Greek Language. Cambridge, 1818, 4to. 
In this learned work, he strenuously contends that the true pronun- 
ciation of the ancient language is to be learned from the practice of 
the modern Greeks. '* In almost every instance, in short, where the 
opinions of the learned have been at variance with the usage of the 
modem Greeks, whenever any evidence has been discovered relating 
to the point in controversy, the theories of the former have proved 
to be unfounded, and the usage of the latter confirmed.*' 
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serious conversation to hear, from the same person, a 
mixture of all the various dialects and tones of the seve- 
ral counties and shires of the three kingdoms ; though 
it is still the same language. To make it sensible to 
the eye ; how greatly would a mixture of Roman, Italick, 
Greek, and Saxon characters deform a page ? A picture 
imitating the style of different masters, which is com- 
monly called a Gallery of Painters, can never be pleas- 
ing for the same reasons, want of union and harmony. 

^^ The present licentious humour of coining and bor- 
rowing words seems to portend no good to the English 
language ; and it is grievous to think with what volupty 
two or poetararorencauroac* eminent personages have 
opiniairtd the inchoation of such futile barbarisms. 

<^ In short, the liberty of coining words ought to be 
used with great modesty. Horace, they say, gave but 
two, and Virgil only one to the* Latin tongue, which 
was squeamish enough not to swallow those, even from, 
such hands, without some reluctance. 

'^ Instead of creating a parcel of awkward new words, 
I imagine it would be an improvement to degrade many 
of the old ones from their peerage. I am but a private 
man, and without authority ; but an absolute prince, if 
he was of my opinion, would make it capital ever to 
say encroach or encroachment^ or any thing that belongs 
to encroaching. I would commit inculcate^ for all its 
Latinity, to the care of the paviours ; and it should 
never appear above ground again. If you have the 



* " The word for the number three> ia one of tbe Americaa faoi- 
guafi^ ; whicb, to jwlge by this specimeD, cMinct be barbBrouB for 
want of poly«yll«bl<s." 
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.least sympathy with the human ear, never say purport 
while you breathe ; nor beiwixt, except you have first re- 
peated between till we are quite tired of it. Methinks 
strongly resembles the broken language of a Oerman in 
his first attempts to speak English. Methought lies 
under the same objection, but it sounds better. 

'^ It is full time that frmoard shpuld be turned out 
of all good company, especially as perverse is ready at 
hand to supply his place. Vouchaafe is a very civil 
geQtlemfin ; but as his courtesy is somewhat old-fashion- 
ed, we wish he would deign^ or c^nde^cend^ oj be pleased^ 
to retire. 

" From what rugged road, I wonder, did svoerve de- 
viate into the English language } — But this subject 
nuUUr i — In the name of every thing that is disgusting 
and detestable, what is it P Is it one or two ugly 

words ? Yet one dares hardly ever peep into a pre- 

fiice, for fear of being stared in the face with this nasty 
subject matter.''''* 



CHAP. IIL 

OF PROPRIETY OF STYLE. 



Pbqpbjety of style stands opposed to vulgarisms or 
low expressions, and to words and phrases that woiild be 



* Armstrong's Misceliaiiies, vol. ik p. 147. LoncL l77t), 2 vols. 
8vo. 
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less significant of the ideas which we mean to convey. 
An author may be deficient in propriety, either by mak- 
ing choice of such words as do not express the idea which 
he intends, but some other which only resembles it ; or 
such as express that idea, but not fully and completely. 
He may also be deficient in this respect by making 
choice of words or phrases, which habit has taught us to 
regard as mean and vulgar. 

All that I propose in relation to this subject, is to col- 
lect from the writings of different authors a considerable 
number of vulgar phrases. 

These and many other particulars might easily choke the faith of 
a philosopher* who believed no more than what he could deduce from 
the principles of nature. — DryderCs Life of Plutarch, 

The kings of Syria and Egypt, the kings of Pergamus and Mace- 
don, without intermission worried each other for above two hundred 
yeaxs»-~^Burke*8 Viruiication of Natural Society, 

Archbishop Tillotson is too often careless and languid; and is 
much outdone by Bishop Atterbury, in the music of his periods. — 
Blair*$ Lectures, 

Every year a new flower in his judgment beats all the old ones, 
though it is much inferior to them both in colour and shape. — Jlfon- 
deviUe on the Nature of Society, 

I am wonderfully pleased when I meet vrith any passage in an old 
Greek or Latin author that is not bhwn upout and which I have never 
met with in a quotation. — Addison, Spectator, 

His name must go down to posterity with distinguished honour in 
the public records of the nation. — Hurd's Life of'Warburton, 

Learning and the arts were but then getting up. — Nurd's Dialogues. 

We enter into their gratitude towards those faithful friends who 

did not desert them in their difficulties ; and we heartily go along 

with their resentment, against those perfidious traitors who injured, 

abandoned, or deceived them. — Smith*s Theory of Moral Sentiments, 

Fratenial hands andChristiun Ut the flame. 

Mason*8 English Garden. 

This is a vulgar, or at least a colloquial abbreviation of 
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lighkd. Dr. Bentley uses such a phrase as I lit upon 
a passage. 

Alarmed by the ungoverned, and, in him, unprecedented, emotions 
of Kdgar, he had been to Beech Park. — ITArUay's Camilla, 

It was but of a pieces indeed, that a ceremony conducted in de- 
fiance of humanity, should be founded in contempt of justice. — Md- 
mMs Liters of Fitzo^Hmne, 

It is well if the reader, without rejecting hy the lump, endeavour 
patiently to gather the plain meaning. — Karnes's Elements of Criti- 
cUm. 

Eloquence, style, composition, and such Uke have already been so 
frequently and so fully treated by various writers, that it seems 
scarcely justifiable to resume ihem.^-Leland's Dissertation on Elo- 
quence* 

Rabelais had too much game given him for satire in that age by 
the customs of courts and of convents, of processes and of wars, of 
schools and of camps, of romances and legends.-.- Ten^ on Poetry, 

One would think there was {were) more sophists than one had a 
finger in this volume of letters.— ^enf/ipy on Socrates*s*Epistles, 

I had as lief my a thing after him as after another.— Z^CA*« Let* 
ter to Warburton, 

If all these were exemplary in the conduct of their lives, things 
would soon take a new face, and religion receive a mighty encourage- 
ment. — Swift on the Advancement of Rdigion. 

Nor would he do it to maintain debate, or shew his wit, but plainly 
tell me what stuck with him. — Bumets Life of Bodtester, 

ItfeB out unfortunately that two of these principal personB^eff out, 
and had a fatal quarrel. — Clarendon's Life. 

This is worse than the description of the children sliding 
on the ice, all on a summer day ; of whom we are told, 
" It so fell out they ell fell in.' 



tt 



Content, therefore, I am, my lord, that Britain stands in this re« 
sppct as she now does. Able enough she is at present to shift Jbr 
herself. — Shaftesbury's Letter concerning Design. 

What is it but a kind of rack that forces men to say what they have 
no mind to 9 — Cowl^*s Essays. 
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Time lipngs heavy oa th«ir hands ; they know not how to employ 
it, or tohat to make of tkems^es.-^'Logan's Sermons. 

This is one among the many reasons which render biography the 
most agreeable kind of reading in the worUL^-Hoberts, Looker-on. 

A perfect union of wit and judgment is one of the rarest things in 
the world. — Burke on the SubUme and SeautifuL 

In the mean time, the affairs of Bernardo went on indifferenth/ toS 
at Madrid, being furthered, as he supposed, by Ruy Gomez, prince 
of ByoM—Black^s Life of Tasso. 

He went into all the best things that were in that great man, but 
so that he perfected every one of them. — Birch*s Life of Archbishop 
Tilhtson. 

A lady of fashion in Ireland, of the first rate for beauty, elegance, 
and accomplishment, was going apace into this way, at the instance 
of a proselyting acquaintance.— Jones's Memoirs ofBi^iop Home. 

The last two sentences are each written in so abject a 
style, that there is little or no room left for the distinc- 
tion of Italics. 

Whoever is in the least acquainted with Grecian fai«tory must 
know that their legislator, by the severity of his instttations, fonned 
the Spartans into a robust, handy, vaUant nation, wuuk for war.— 
Leknuts History ofPkSip. 

He therefore made rhyming tragedies, till, by the prevalence of 
manifest propriety, be seems to have giowii ashamed oimakmgiheai 
any loi^er.-Wdbisonte Xt/% cfDfffdaiL 

From diat time he xeec^ved tp make no mere tnrnktione.— ^oAn- 
son^s Life of Pope. 

It is my design to comprise in this short paper, the substance of 
those numerons dissertations the crittcs have mads on the subject.— 
Popt^M Disoourse on Pastoral Poetry, 

A few reflections on the rise and progres9 of our distemper, and 
the rise and progress of our cure, will help us of course to make a true 
judgment. — Bolinghroke^s Dissertation on Parties. 

This application of the verb make is somewhat awkward, 
as well as familiar. To make tragedies, to make trans- 
lations, to make dissertations, to make judgments, are 



I 
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expressions which ought very cautiously to be admitted 
into a dignified composition. 

A vulgar expression, says Longinus, is sometimes 
much more significant than an elegant one.* This may 
readily be granted ; but however significant it may be, 
no expression that has a tendency to create sensations of 
disgust, will, by a judicious writer, be thought worthy 
of admission. 

The following quotation will serve to shew how the 
most beautiful descriptions of poetry may be definrmed 
by the introduction of one low or vulgar exjHression. 

'Tis night, dread night, and weary Nature lies 

So fast as if she never were to rise ; 

No breath of wind now 'Whispers thro* the tiees. 

No noise at land, nor murmur in the seas; 

Lean wolves forget to howl at night's pale noon, 

No wakeful dogs bark at the silent moon. 

Nor bay the ghosts that glide with horror by 

To view the caverns where their bodies lie ; 

The rawns percb, and no p resages gtveb 

Nor to the windows of the ^ing cleave ; 

The owls foiget to scream ; no midnight sound 

Calls drowsy Echo from the hollow ground ; 

In vaults the widking fires extingttisfaed lie ; 

The starsj heaven's sentries, wink, and seem to die.— Z«f. 

The practice of describizig objects and circumstances 
peculiar to ancient times, by terms characteristic of mo- 
dem institutions and manners, may safely be classed 
among the chief improprieties of style. Gavin Douglas, 
the cdebrated bishop of Dunkeld, has exhibited many 
curious instances of this practice in his Scotish version 



* Iionginus de Sublimitate, $ zzxi. 
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of the i^^neid : the Sibyl, for example, is converted into 
a nun, and admonishes ^neas, the Trojan baron, to 
persist in counting his beads. This plan of reducing 
every ancient notion to a modem standard, has been 
adopted by much later writers : many preposterous in- 
stances occur in Dr. BlackwelPs Memoirs of the Court 
of Augustus ; and Dr. Middleton, who, if not a more 
learned, is certainly a more judicious writer, has in his 
Life of Cicero been repeatedly betrayed into the same 
species of affectation. Balbus was general of the artillery 
to Cfesar ; Cicero procured a regiment for Curtius ; Te- 
dius took the body of Clodius into his chaise ; Coelius 
was a young gentleman of equestrian rank. In the fol- 
lowing passage, which is Dr. Doig'^s translation of a 
quotation from the scholiast on Pindar, we encounter 
ladies at a very early period in the history of society ; 
inasmuch as they are found in the very act of discover- 
ing the use of petticoats : '^ The same ladies^ too, from 
a sense of decency, invented garments made of the bark 
of trees.'*'* A late historian of Greece speaks of a bill 
being proposed in the Athenian assembly, and of the 
light dragoons of Alexander the Great."|- 



* Encyclopsedia Britannica (art. Philology) vol. ziv. p. 533. 

f Gilli«s's Hist, of Ancient Greece, vol. ii. p. 243. vol. iv. p. 259. 
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CHAP. IV. 



OF PRECISION OF STYLfi. 

The third quality which enters into the composition 
of a perspicuous style, is precision. This implies the 
retrenching of all superfluity of expression. A precise ) 
style exhibits an exact copy of the writer^s ideas. To i 
write with precision, though this be properly a quality of 
style, he must possess a very considerable degree of dis- 
tinctness in his manner of thinking. Unless his own 
conceptions be clear and accurate, he cannot convey to 
the minds of- others a clear and accurate knowledge of 
the subject which he treats. 

Looseness of style, which is properly opposed to pre- 
cision, generally arises from using a superfluity of words. 
Feeble writers employ a multitude of words to make 
themselves understood, as they imagine, more distinctly ; 
but, instead of accomplishing this purpose, they only 
bewilder their readers. They are sensible that they have 
not caught an expression calculated to convey their pre- 
cise meaning ; and therefore they endeavour to illustrate 
it by heaping together a mass of ill-consorted phrases. 
The image which they endeavour to present to our 
mind, is always viewed double, and no double image 
can be viewed distinctly. When an author speaks of his 
hero's courage in the day of battle, the expression is pre- 
cise, and I understand it fully ; but if, for the sake of mul- 
tiplying words, he should afterwards extol hh fortitude y 
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my thoughts immediately begin to waver between those 
two attributes. In thus endeavouring to express one 
quality more strongly, he introduces another. Courage 
resists danger, fortitude supports pain. The occasion of 
exerting each of those qualities is different : and being 
led to think of both together when only one of them 
should be presented to me, I find my view rendered 
unsteady, and my conception of the great object indis- 
tinct. 

An author may be very intelligible, without being pre- 
cise. He uses pr(^r words, and proper arrangements ; 
but as his own idea* are loose and general, he cannot ex- 
press them with any great degree of precision. Few 
authors in the English language are more easily un- 
derstood than Archbishop Tillotson and Sir William 
Temple, yet neither of then^ can pretend to much pre- 
cision ; they are loose and diffuse, and v^y often do 
not select such expressions as are adapted for conveying 
simply the idea which they have in view : it is fre- 
quently associated with some kindred notion. 

All subjects do not require to be treated with the 
same degree of precision. It is requisite that in every 
species of writing this quality should in some measure 
be perceptible ; but we must at the same time be upon 
our gxiard, lest the study of precision, especially in treat- 
ing subjects which do not rigidly require it, should be- 
tray us into a dry and barren style ; lest, from the de- 
sire of pruning more closely, we retrench all copiousness 
and ornament. A deficiency of this kind may be re- 
marked in the serious compositions of Swift. 

To unite copiousness with predision, ta be flowing and 
graceful, and at the same time correct and exact in the 
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ehoice of every wcnrd, is one of the highest and most dif- 
ficult attainments in writing. Some species of compo- 
sition may require more of copiousness and ornament, 
others more of precision and accuracy ; and even the 
same composition may, in different parts, require a dif** 
ference of style ; but these qualities must never he to- 
tally sacrificed to each other. 

" If,'' says Dr. Armstrong, " I was to reduce my 
own private idea of the best language to a definition, I 
should call it the shortest, clearest, and easiest way of 
expressing one's thoughts, by the most harmonious ar- 
rangement of the best chosen words both for meaning 
and sound. The best language is strong and expres- 
sive, without stiffness or affectation ; short and condse, 
without being either obscure or ambiguous ; and easy, 
and flowing, and disengaged, without one undetermined 
or superfluous word."* 

The want of precision is an unpardonable error in- a 
writer who treats of philosophical subjects. On this 
account, the style of Lord Shaftesbury is highly excep- 
tionable. The noble author seems to have been well 
acquainted with the power of words ; those which he 
employs are generally proper and sonorous ; and his ar- 
rangement is often judicious. His defect in precision is 
Dot so much imputable to indistinctness of conception, 
as to perpetual affectation. He is fond to excess of the 
pomp and parade of language ; he is never satisfied with 
expressing any thing clearly and simply ; he must al- 
ways give it the dress of state and majesty. Afraid of 



• Aimstrong't MUcellanies, vol. ii. p. Idd. 
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delivering his thoughts arrayed in a mean and ordinarjr 
garb, and allured by an appearance of splendour, he heaps 
together a crowd of superfluous words, and inundates 
every idea which he means to express with a torrent of 
copious loquacity. Hence perpetual circumlocutions, and 
many words and phrases employed to describe what would 
have much better been described by one. If he has oc- 
cainon to introduce any author, he very rarely mentions 
him by his proper name. In the treatise entitled Ad- 
vice to an Author^ he employs two or three successive 
pages in descanting upon Aristotle, without naming him 
in any other manner than as ** the master critic,'*'* " the 
prince of critics,'' " the consummate philologist," " the 
grand master of art," " the mighty genius and judge of 
art." In the same manner, ** the grand poetic sire,'" 
" the philosophical patriarch,'*' and " his disciple of no- 
ble birth and lofty genius," are the only names by which 
he condescends to designate Homer, Socrates, and 
Plato. This method of distinguishing persons is ex- 
tremely affected, but it is not so contrary to' precision, 
as the frequent circumlocutions which he employs to 
express the powers and affections of the mind. In one 
passage, he denominates the moral faculty, " that na- 
tural affection and anticipating fancy, which makes the 
sense of right and wrong." When he has occasion to 
mention self-examination, or reflection on our own con- 
duct, he speaks of it as " the act of a man's dividing 
himself into two parties, becoming a self-dialogist, en- 
tering into partnership with himself, and forming the 
dual number practically within himself." 

In the following paragraph he wishes to shew, that 
by every vicious action we injure the mind as much as 
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a man would injure his body by swallowing poison, or 
inflicting on himself a wound. 

Now, if the fabric of the mind or temper appeared to us such as 
it really is ; if we saw it impossible to remove hence any one good 
or orderly affection, or to introduce an ill or disorderly one, without 
drawing on, in some degree, that dissolute state which, at its height, 
is cojifessed to be so miserable ; it would then undoubtedly be con- 
fessed, that sinci^ no ill, immoral, or unjust action can be committed, 
without either a new inroad and breach on the temper and passions, 
or a farther advancing of that execution already done ; whoever did 
ill, or acted in prejudice of his integrity, good nature, or worth, would 
of necessity act with greater cruelty towards himself, than he who 
scrupled not to swallow what was poisonous, or who with his own 
hands should voluntarily mangle or wound his outward form or con- 
stitution, natiural limbs or body. — Shafteshury^s Inquiry concerning 
Virtue. 

Such superfluity of words is oiFensive to every reader 
of a correct taste, and produces no other effect than 
that of embarrassing and perplexing the sense. To 
commit a bad action, is first, ^' to remove a good and 
orderly affection, and to introduce an ill or disorderly 
one \^ next it is, ^' to commit an action that is ill, im- 
moral, or unjust T^ and then " to do ill, or to act in pre- 
judice of integrity, good nature, or worth." Nay, so 
very simple a thing as a man'*s wounding himself, is, 
'^ to mangle or wound his outward form or constitution, 
natural limbs or body. 

Dr. Crombie has justly remarked, " that a due atten- 
tion to accuracy of diction is highly conducive to correct- 
ness of thought. For, as it is generally true that he 
whose conceptions are clear, and who is master of his 
subject, delivers his sentiments with ease and perspi- 
cuity, so it is equally certain that, as language is not 
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only the vehicle of thought, but also an instrument of 
invention, if we desire to attain a habit of conceiving 
clearly, and thinking correctly, we must learn to speak 
and write with accuracy and precision.'''** 



CHAP. V. 

OF SYNONYMOUS WORDS. 

Many words are accounted synonymous, which are 
not so in reality ; and indeed it has even been dis- 
puted whether two words can be found in any language, 
which express precisely the same idea. However closely 
they may approximate to each other in signification, 
still can the discriminating eye of the critic discover a 
line of separation between them. They agree in ex- 
pressing one principal idea, but always express it with 
some diversity in the circumstances ; they are varied by 
Bome accessory idea which severally accompanies each of 
the words, and which forms the distinction between 
them. 

As they are like different shades of the same colour, 
an accurate writer can employ them to great advantage, 
by using them so as to heighten and to finish the pic- 
ture which he gives us. l^e supplies by the one what 
was wanting in the other, to the force, or to the lustre 



* Crombie*s Etymology and Syntax of the English Language, 
p. 429, 3d edit. Lond. 1830, 8vo. 
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' of the image which he means to ^chibit. But, with k 
view to this end, he must be extremely attentive to the 
choice which he makei; of them.; for the generality of 
writers are apt to confound them with each other, and 
to employ them with promiscuous carelessness, merely 
for the sake of filling up a period, or of diversifying the 
language. By using them as if their signification were 
precisely the same, they unwarily involve their ideas in 
a kind of mist. 

Many instances mi^t be given of a difference in 
meaning between words reputed synonymous. The fol- 
lowing instances, which are chiefly selected from Dr. 
Blair and Mrs. Piozzi,* may themselves be of some use ; 
and they will besides serve to shew the necessity of at- 
tending, with the utmost care, to the exact significations 
of words, if ever we would write with propriety or preci- 
sion. 

To abandon^ forsake, rdtnquishy give up, desert, 
leave, quit, — A man forsakes his mistress, abandons all 
hope of regaining her lost esteem, relinquishes his pre- 
tensions in favour of another ; gives up a place of trust 
which he holds under government, deserts his party, 
leaves his parents in affliction, and quits the kingdom 
for ever. 



* Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. Lond. 1783, 
2 vols. 4to. Piozzi's British Synonymy!. Lond. 1794, 2 vols. 8vo. 
This lady's design is commendable, Init her work is full of errors. 
Mr Crabb has since published a much better book, entitled " English 
Synonymes explained.'* Lond. 1816, 8 vo. An edition, greatly en- 
larged, has more recently appeared under the title of « English 
Synonyraes, with copious IHu^trations and Explanations, drawn from 
the best Wnteis." Lond. 1826, 4to. 
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To abhor J detest. — To abhor, imports, simply, strong 
dislike ; to detest, imports also strong disapprobation. A 
man abhors being in debt ; he detests treachery. 

Activey assiduous, sedulous, diligent, industrious, — 
The king is happy who is served by an active minister, 
ever industrious to promote his country'^s welfare, nor 
less diligent to obtain intelligence of what is passing 
at other courts, than assiduous to relieve the cares of 
his royal master, and sedulous to study the surest 
methods of extending the commerce of the empire 
abroad, while he lessens all burdens upon the subjects 
at home. 

To avow, acknowledge, confess. — Each of these words 
signifies the affirmation of a fact, but in very different 
circumstances. To avow, supposes the person to glory 
in it ; to acknowledge, supposes a small degree of de- 
linquency, which the acknowledgment compensates ; to 
confess, supposes a higher degree of criminality. A 
patriot avows his opposition to a corrupt ministry, and 
is applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges his mistake, 
and is forgiven ; a prisoner confesses the crime of which 
he stands accused, and is punished. 

Austerity, severity, rigour. — Austerity relates to 
modes of living or behaviour ; severity of thinking ; 
rigour of punishing. To austerity is opposed effemi- 
nacy ; to severity relaxation ; to rigour clemency. A 
hermit is austere in his life ; a casuist severe in his 
application of moral principles ; a judge rigorous in his 
sentences. 

Authentic, genuine. — No two words are more fre- 
quently confounded, though their signification is suffi- 
ciently clear and distinct. Authentic refers to the cha- 
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racter of a document ; genuine, to the connexion between 
anjr production and its reputed author. We speak with 
correctness of the authenticity of Buchanan'^s history, 
and of the genuineness of the poems ascribed to Ossian ; 
but the authenticity of Ossian^s poems, properly denotes 
the authority of those poems in an historical point of 
view. Several works have however appeared under the 
title of dissertations on the authenticity of Ossian'*s 
poems. 

Capacity^ o&i/i'/y.—- Capacity relates to the mind^s 
suceptibility of receiving impressions; ability to its 
power of making active exertions. The earl of Claren- 
don, being a man of extensive capacity, stored his 
mind with a variety of ideas ; which circumstance con- 
tributed to the successful exertion of his vigorous abi- 
lities. 

Cuatom, habit. — ^Custom respects the action, habit 
the actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition 
of the same act ; by habit, the effect which that repe- 
tition produces on the mind or body. By the custom 
of n^alking often in the streets, one acquires a habit of 
idleness. 

A diffictUty, an obstacle. — A difficulty embarrasses, an 
obstacle stops us. The first generally expresses some- 
thing arising from the nature and circumstances of the 
affair ; the second, something arising from a foreign 
cause. Philip found difficulty in managing the Athe- 
nians, on account of their natural dispositions ; but the 
eloquence of Demosthenes was the great obstacle to his 
designs. 

7\> diatinguiahy aeparate.''^'We distinguish what we 
do not wish to confound ; we separate what we wish to 
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remove. Objects are distinguished from eaek other by 
their qualities ; they are separated by the distakice of 
time or place* 

Entire f compkte.^-^A thing is entire by wanting none 
of its parts ; complete by wanting none of its appen- 
dages. A man may be master of an entire house, 
which has not one complete apartment. 

Equivocal^ aifift^ott^.— An equivocal expression has 
one sense open, and designed to be understood ; another 
sense concealed, and understood only by the person who 
uses the expression. An ambiguous expression has 
apparently two senses, and leaves us at a loss which of 
them to prefer. An equivocal expression is used with 
an intention to deceive ; an ambiguous one, when pur- 
posely adopted, with an intention to give full informa- 
tion, An honest man will refrain from employing an 
equivocal expression ; a confused man may often utter 
ambiguous terms without any design. 

Haughtiness, disdain. — Haughtiness is founded on 
the high opinion which we entertain of ourselves ; dis- 
dain, on the mean opinion which we entertain of others. 

jTo inventy to discover, — To invent, signifies to pro- 
duce something totally new ; to discover, signifies to 
4ind out something which was before hidden. Galileo 
invented the telescope ; Harvey discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

Only, alone. — Only imports that there is no other ob- 
ject of the same kind ; alone impqrts being unaccom^ 
panied by any other object. An only child is one that 
has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is one that 
is left by itself. There is a difference therefore, in pre- 
cise language, betwe«i these two phrases, " Virtue only 
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makes us happy i*^ and ^< Virtue alone makes us happy .'^ 
Virtue only makes us happy, implies that nothing else 
can produce the effect. Virtue alone makes us happy, 
implies that virtue, unaccompanied- with other advan^ 
tages, makes us happy. In the following sentence, Mr. 
Gibbon has employed the two words as if they were per* 
fectiy synonymous : ^< Of the nineteen tyrants, Tetricus 
only was a senator ; Pisp alone was a noble.''^ In the 
subsequent passage of Dr. Robertson^s History of 
Charles V. the word only ought apparently to have been 
substituted for alone : ^^ Duels, which at fibrst could be 
appointed by the civil judge alone, were fought without 
the interposition of his authority, and in cases to which 
the law did not extend.^^ 

Pride, vanity. — Pride is a word of naore extensive 
signification, and is sometimes applied in a favourable 
sense ; we speak of honest, as well as of low pride. 
Vanity, which always refers to inconsiderable objects, is 
never mentioned with commendation. A man may be 
too proud to be vain. ^' Pride,^^ says the learned and 
eloquent Dr. Brown, ^' is often confounded with vanity, 
firom which it differs, both in its essence and its effects. 
The vain, as well as the proud man, is enamoured of 
his own qualities and circumstances, and deems thena 
superior to those of others. But, as the constant object 
of the former is applause, he is continually displaying 
his talents, his virtues, or his dignity, in order to obtain 
it. Sensible of his dependance on mankind, for that 
commendation at which he is always aiming, he endea- 
vours to insure their admiration, although he excite, at 
the same time, their contempt. The proud man, on the 
contrary, disdains even commendation as a favour, bu^ 
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claims it as a debt, and demands respect as an homage 
to which he is entitled. Reverence is not a prize which 
be must win, but a property which it is injustice to 
withhold from him. The vain are objects of ridicule, 
but not of detestation. The proud are both contemptible 
and odious.^* i 

To remark^ observc-^We remark, in the waj of at-' 
tention, in order to remember ; we observe, in the way of 
examination, in order to judge. A traveller remarks 
the most striking objects which he sees ; a general ob- 
serves all the motions of his enemy. 

Surprized^ astoniahedf amazed^ confaunded.-^I am 
surprized at what is new or unexpected ; I am astonish- 
ed at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is in- 
comprehensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking 
or terrible. 

Wtsdonif jprtfdence.-^Wisdom leads us to speak and 
act with propriety ; prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. A wise man employs the most pro- 
per means for success ; a prudent man the safest means 
to avoid being brought into danger. 

Withy by, — Both these particles express the con- 
nexion between some instrument, or means of effecting 
an end, and the agent who employs that instrument or 
those means : with expresses a more close and immedi- 
ate, by a more remote connexion. The proper distino- 



* Sermons by William Laurence Brown, D.D. Principal of Ma- 
xischal College, Aberdeen. £dinb. I80d» 8vo. — In the essential 
qualities of originality and energy, these sermons are greatly supe- 
rior to Dr. Blair*s ; but as the success of a publication depends on 
many casualties, they have never obtained the sajne degree of popu- 
kdty^ 
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laon in the use of.thes^ particles is elegantly marliBd in 
a passage of Dr. Robertson^s History of Scotland. When 
one of the old Scotish kings was making an enquiry 
into the tenure by which his nobles held their lands, 
they started up, and drawing their swords, " By these,'*^ 
itoid they, << we acquired our lands, and with these we 
will defend thon.^ The following instances further 
exemplify the distinction. *< He was killed by a stone 
which fell from the steeple.^—-" He was killed with a 
stone by Peter.^ Here with refers to the instrumait, 
and by to the agent. 



CHAP. VI. 
OF THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES- 

Of a sentence or period, various definitions have been 
given. According to Aristotle, it is ^* a quantity of 
sound which bears a certain signification according to 
its combination, and of which some detached part is also 
significant.^* Against this definition some objections 
might perhiqps be ui^ed ; it is however sufficient for our 
present purpose. 

A sentence always implies some one complete pio* 



nmif Urt tux^Vf^**^' (Arlstoteles de Interpretadone, cap. iv.) 
See likewise his treatise De Poetica, p. 72. edit Tyrwbitt. 
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position) or enunciation of thought ; but every sentence 
does not confine itself to a single proposition. 

A sentence consists of component parts, which are 
called its members; and as those members may be 
either few or many, and may be connected in severid 
difierent ways, the same thought, or mental proposi* 
tion, may often be either compressed into one sentence, 
or distributed into two or three, without the material 
breach of any rule. 

Upon surveying the annals of past ages, it seems that tbe greatest 
geniuses have been subject to this historical darkness ; as is evident 
in those great lights of antiquity, Homer and Euclid, whose writ- 
ings indeed enrich mankind with perpetual stoies of knowledge and 
delight ; but whose lives are for the most part concealed in impene- 
trable oblivion.— Tay^*« Life of Orpheus. 

The same meaning may thus be expressed in three 
sentences : ^^ Upon surveying the annals of past ages, 
it seems that the greatest geniuses have been subject 
to this historical darkness. This is evidently the case ' 
with regard to those great lights of antiquity. Homer 
and Euclid. The writings of these illustrious authors 
enrich mankind with perpetual stores of knowledge and 
delight ; but their lives are for the most part concealed 
in impenetrable oblivion.^ 

. With regard to the precise length of sentences, no 
positive rule can be laid down ; in this particular the 
writer must always be regulated by his own taste. A 
short 'period is lively and familiar ; a long period, re- 
quiring more attention, makes an impression grave and 
solemn. There may be an extreme on either side.* 

- 

* A series of short periods produces a very disagreeable effect in 
poetry. The subsequent quotations will justify this assertion. 
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"By means of too many sbort sentences, the sense is 
divided and broken, the connexion of thought weab* 
eaed, and the memory burdened, by being presented 
^vith a long succession of minute objects ; and, on the 
odier hand, by the too frequent use of long periods, an 
author overloads the reader^s ear apd fatigues his at- 
tention. In general, a writer ought to study a due 
mixture of long and short periods, which prevents an 
irksome uniformity, and entertains the mind with a 
variety of impressions. Long sentences cannot be pro* 
perly introduced till the reader^s attention is completely 
engiEiged : they ought never to be placed at the begin* 
ning of discourses of any description. 



Kor in the field of war 
The Greeks excel by discipline alone, 
But from their manners. Grant thy ear, O king, 
The difference learn of Grecian hands, and thine. 
The flow*r, the bulwark of thy pow'rful host 
Are mercenaries. These are eanton'd round 
Thy provinces. No fertile field demands 
Their painful hand to turn the fallow glebe. 
Them to the noon- day toil no harvest calls. 
The stubborn oak along the mountain's brow 
Sinks not beneath their stroke. With careful eyes 
They mark not how the flocks or heifers feed. Oiover. 

So saying they approached 
The gate. The centinel, soon as he heard 
Thitherward footsteps, with uplifted lance 
Challenged the darkling travellers. At their voice, 
He draws the strong bolts back, and painful turns 
The massy entrance. To the careful chiefs 
They pass. At midnight of their extreme state 
Counselling they sat, serious and stem. To them 
.Comrade. Assembled warriors ! &c. Sovikty. 
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The French critics make a proper distribution df 
style 'into the two general classes of piriodique and 
covpi. In the style pirtodique^ the sentences are 
composed of several members linked together and de- 
pending upon each other, so that the sense is not cam^ 
pletely unfolded till the close. 

Soraetbing of a doubtful fRist still bangs over tbese Higbluid 
traditions; nor can it be entirely dispelled by tbe most ingenious 
researches of modem criticism ; but if we could with safety indulge 
tbe pleasing supposition that Fingal lived, and that Ossian sung, 
tbe striking contrast of tbe situation and manners of tbe contending 
jiations might amuse a philosophic mind. Tbe parallel would be 
little to the advautage of the more civilised people, if we compared 
tbe unrelenting revenge of Severus with the generous clemency of 
Fingal ; tbe timid and brutal cruelty of Caracalta, with tbe bravery, 
tbe tenderness, tbe elegant genius of Ossian ; tbe mercenary cbiefs 
who, from motives of fear or interest, served under tbe imperial 
standard, with the freeborn warriors who started to arms at tbe 
voice of tbe king of Morven; if, in a word, we contemplated tbe 
untutored Caledonians, glowing with tbe warm virtues of nature, 
and the degenerate Romans, polluted with the mean vices of wealtb 
and slavery. — GibborCs Hist, of the JRoman Eimpire. 

It is well known that constitutions framed, for the preservation of 
liberty, must consist of many parts ; and that senates, popular as- 
semblies, courts of justice, magistrates of different orders, must com- 
bine to balance each other, while they exercise, sustain, or check 
the executive power. If any part is struck out, the fabric must 
totter or fall \ if any member is remiss, the others must encroach. 
In assemblies, constituted by men of different talents, habits, and 
apprehensions, it were something more than human that could make 
them agree in every point of importance ; having different opinions 
and views, it were want .of integrity to abstain from disputes ; 
our very praise of unanimity, therefore, is to be considered as a 
danger to liberty. We wish for it at the bauurd of taking in its 
place tbe remissness of men growing indifferent to tbe public ; the 
venality of those ,who have sold the rights of their country ; or the 
•servility of others, who .give, implicit obedience to a leader, by whom 
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th^ minds are subdued* The love of the public, and respect to its 
JBwsy are the points on wbicb mankind are bound to agree ; but ii^ 
in matters of controversy, the sense of any individual or party is in* 
vanalily pursued, the cause of freedom is already betrayed.— /Jer« 
^ics0RV Hiai, <f CMl Sodefy*^ 

This is the more pompous, musical, and oratorical 
mode of composition. 

In the styk coupS^ the sense is expressed in 4short 
independent propositions, each complete within itself. 

The women, in their turn; learned to be more vain, more gay, and 
more alluring. They grew studious to please and to conquer. They 
lost somewhat of the intrepidity and fierceness which before were 
<^UH«cteristic of them. They were to affect a delicacy and a weak* 
ness. Their education was to be an object of greater attention and 
care. A finer sense of beauty was to arise. They were to aban- 
don all the employments which hurt the shape and deform the body. 
They were to exert a fancy in dress and ornament. They were to 
be more secluded from observation. A greater play was to be given 
to sentiment and anticipation. Greater reserve was to accompany 
the commerce of the sexes. Modesty was to take the alarm sooner, 
irallantry, in all its fashions, and in all its charms, was to unfold it- 
mH^'^Sluarfs View of Society. 

But how can these considerations consist with pride and insor 
lence, which are repugnant to every social and virtuous sentiment ? 
Do you, proud man ! look back with complacency on the illustrious 
merits of your ancestors ? Show yourself worthy of them by imi- 
tating their virtues^ and disgrace not the name you bear by a con- 
duct unbecoming a man. ' Were your progenitors H^uc^ as you are 
fond to represent them, be assured that, if they rose from the grave, 
they would be ashamed of you. If they resembled yourself, you 
Ibave no reason to boast of them ; and wisdom will dictate to you 
to cultivate those manners which idone can dignify your family. No- 
ihing can be conceived more inconsistent than to exult in illustrious 
ancestry, and to do what must disgrace it ; than to mention with os- 
tentation the distinguished merits of progenitors, and to exhibit a 
melancholy contrast to them in character. Will you maintain that, 
because your forefathers were good and bmve men, you are autho- 
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rited to abandon the puntiit of all that is decent or respeotaUe? 
For, to this aentiment, the pride of fuinily, whenever it forms a dia* 
racteristical feature, never fails to lead the mind. In a word, oonsi« 
dered in its specific nature, and carried to its utmost cixtent, it lays 
down this maxim, <' That ancestry gives a right to dishonour and da^ 
grade itself." 

Alter all, what ishkh birth ? Does it bestow a nature different 
from that of the rest of mankind ? Has not the man of ancient 
line human blood in his veins ? Does he not experience hunger and 
thirst? Is he not ^liject to disease, to accidents, and to death; 
and must not his body moulder in the grave as well as that of the 
beggar ? Can he or any of his race, " redeem hid brother by any 
means, or give God a ransom for him V* Go back only a few gene- 
rations, of which the number is much smaller than you imagine it 
to be, and you arrive M Adam, the progenitor of us aU.««-^Br«i0ia'4 
Sermons, 



This tnode of writing generally suits gay and easy 
subjects* It is more lively and striking than the atyk 
p6riodique\ Aeeording to the nature of the compost^ 
tion, and the general character which it ought to beai*, 
^ the one dt other of these may be predominant ; but in 
every species of composition they ought to be blended 
N] with each other. ^By A proper mixture of short and 
long periods, the ear is gratified, and a certain sprightli- 
ness is joined with majesty ; but when a regular com- 
pass of phrases is employed, the reader soon becomes 
fatigued with the monotony. A train of sentence, 
constructed in the same manner, and with the same 
number of members, whether long or short, should never 
be allowed to follow each other in dose uninterrupted 
succession. Nothing is so tiresome as perpetual uni- 
formity. 

In the construction and distribution of his sentences^ 
Lord Shaftesbury has shewn great art. It has alraady 
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Wn fainted, tfaat he is often guilty of sacnficing pre- 
tision of style to pomp of expression ; and that his 
whole manner is strongly maxl^ed with a stiffness and 
flffeetation which render him very unfit to be considered 
•as a general model. But, as his ear was fine, and 
as he was extr^nely attentive to every species of ele- 
gance, he was more studious and successful than any 
other ^English author in producing a proper intermix'- 
ture of long and short sentences, with variety and har- 
mony in theb structure. 

Having offered these observations with regard to sen- 
tences in general, I shall now enter upon a particular 
cdnsidenition of the most essential properties of a perfect 
sentence. These seem to be clearness and precision, 
unity, strength, and harmony. 



ckAP* VII. 



OF CLEARNESS AND PRECISION IN THE STRUC- 
TURE OF SENTENCES. 



..^^ 



In the arrangement of a period, as^'well as in the 
ifihoice of words, the chief object which ought to be kept 
in view is perspicuity. This should never be sacrificed 
to any other beauty. The least degree of ambiguity 
ought to be avoided with the greatest care : it is a fault 
almost sufficient to counterbalance every beauty which 
an author may happen to possess* Ambiguity arises 
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from two causes; frota an improper choice of wordS) ot 
an improper collocation of them.* The first of these 
causes has already been fully considered. 

Jn the collocation of words, the first object of our al* 
ientionis a rigid conformity to the rules of grammiur, 
«o far as these can guide iis. But an ambiguous art 
rangement of words may frequently be observed where 
we cannot discover a transgres»on of any grammatical 
rule. . The relation which the words or members of a 
period bear to each other, caunot be pointed out io 
English, as in Greek and Latin, by means of their 
tenpinations ; it must be ascertained by the positiou 
in which they stand. Hence an important rule in the 
structure of a sentence is, that the words, or members 
most intimately connected, should be placed as near 
to each other as is consistent with elegance and har- 
mony, so that their mutual relation may be plainly per- 
ceived. 

I. Ambiguities are frequently occasioned by the im- 
proper use of the adverb. This part of speech, as its 
name implies, is generally placed close or near to the 
word which it modifies or affects ; and its propriety and 
force depend on its position. By neglecting to advert 
to this circumstance, writers frequently convey a difier- 
ent meaning from what they intend. 

Si}ftus the Fourtli was, if I mistake not, a great collector of books 
at kdist, — Boiinghroke on the Study of History. 

'At leasts should not be connected with books^ but with 
collector, 

r 

•• ' 11' ■ r I ■ _ _ _ I - — 

• • The reader will find this subject treated by Condillac, 7Vai/« 
dt P Art cfecrire, \\y. i. ch&p, id. 
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Tiie Romans understood liberty, at boat, as wdl as We.^-Swj^ 
OH the Adv, qflUHgunu 

These words are susceptible of two different interpre* 
tations, according as the emphasis, in reading them, is 
Jaid upon liberty or at least. In the former case they 
will signify, that whatever other things we may under- 
stand better than the Romans, liberty at least was one 
thing which they understood as well as we. in the 
Jiatter they will import, that liberty was understood, at 
least as well by them as by us. If this last was the 
author^s meaning, the ambiguity would have beea 
^voidedy and the sense rendered independent of the 
■manner of pronouncing, by arranging the words thus; 
^^ The Romans understood liberty, as well at least as 



we. 



By greatness, I do not onfy mean the bulk of any single ol>)ect« 
but the largeness of a whole view. — Addison, Spectator, 

Here the position of the adverb only^ renders it a limi- 
tation of the word mean; as if the author intended to 
say that he did something besides meaning. The amr 
biguity may be removed by the following arrangement : 
" By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any ^in^le 
object only, but the largeness of a whole view.**' 

In common conversation, the tone and emphasis which 
we use in pronouncing such words as on(y, wholly^ at 
leasts generally serve to shew their reference, and to 
render the meaning clear and obvious ; and hence we 
aicquire a habit of introducing them loosely in the cours^ 
of a period. But in written discourses, which address 
the eye, and not the ear, greater accuracy is requisite :: 
these adverbs should be so connected with the wordii 

2 
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which they sre intended to qualify, as to prevent all ap» 
pearance of ambiguity. 

II. Words expressing things connected in the 
thought, should be placed as near to each other as pos- 
*sible. This rule is derived immediately from the prin- 
ciples of human lutture ; in which we may discover a 
vemaikaUe propensity to place together objects that are 
in any manner connected. When objects are arranged 
according to their connexion, we have a sense of order ; 
when they are placed fortuitously, we iiave a sense of 
disorder. 

The omnecttve parts of sentences are the most im- 
portant of all, and require the greatest care and atten- 
tion ; for it is hy these chiefly that the train of thought, 
the course of reasoning, and the whole progress of the 
mind, in continued discourse of all kinds, are displayed ; 
and on the right use of these depends perspicuity, the 
greatest beauty of style. 

The bad effisct of a violent separation of words or 
members which are intimately connected, will appear 
from the following examples. 

The EnglUli are natttrally fiuidful, and vefy often disposed, by 
that gloominess and melancholy of temper which is so freqaent in 
our nation, to many wild notions and visions, to which others are not 
io liable.«*-il«&i»on, 8peciai(n', 

ilere the verb disposed is, by a long clause, violently 
separated fiom the subject to which it refers. This 
hiondi construction is the less excusable, as the fiiult is 
easily prevented by the following arrangement : '< The 
Englidi are natnndly fimciful, and by that gloominess 
and melancholy of temper -which is so frequent in our 
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nation, axe often disposed to many wild notions and vi- 
sions, to which others are not so liable. '^ 

Farhese was, notwithstanding these circumstances, determined to 
employ his troops in reducing it, by loud complaints which were 
made to him of the oontiiraai depredations of the gani80B«--^H'^<ii- 
soii*« Hiit. o/Phify 11. 

The general was determined by loud complaints : but 
the sentence is so unskilfully constructed that this mean- 
ing may not at once be obvious to every reader. 

No mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, 
knows to what use his works may, some time or other, be applied* 
^^Speciator* 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore, in such a coun* 
try, whatever it might be in the Abbot of St. Real's, which was Sa- 
voy I think ; or in Peru, under the Incas, where Garcilasso de hi 
V^ says it was lawful for none but the nobility to study ; for men 
of all degrees to instruct themselvee in those affiurs whereui they 
inay be actors, or judges of thoee that act, or GontroUers of thoee 
that judge.-— jBofij^rofo on the Stutfy ofHuioiy. 

If Scipio, who was naturally given to women, for which anecdote 
we have, if I mistake not, the authority of Polybius, as well as some 
verses of Nsevius, preserved by Aulus Gellius, had been educated 
by Olyropias at the court of Philip, it is improbable that he would 
have restored the beautiful Spaniard. — Ibid. 

May we not conjecture, for it is but conjecture, something more ? 
'■^Boimgbroke*8 DmerL on Pwrtks. 

The works of Lord Bolingbroke abound with improper 
arrangements of this kind* 

They perceiving the nuncio to be more solicitous about the in- 
terests of the Roman court, than the tranquillity of the empire, or pu- 
rity of the church, remained silent. — RchertaonCs Hist, qf CharUs V. 

The structare of the sentence would be greatly improved 
by the transposiuon of a single word ; ** Perceiving the 
nuncio to be more solicitous about die interests of the 
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Jtoman court, than the tranqiulli^ of the empire, or 
purity of the church, they remained silent.^ 

The preceding rule is very frequently transgressed in 
the disposition of pronouns. The relative who or whichf 
when introduced in order to avoid the repetition of the 
name of some person or thing, ought always to be placed 
as n&sa as possible to the name of that person or thin]^; 
Where it is out of its proper place, we constantly find 
somethmg awkward or disjointed in the structure 0^^ 
sentence. 

This kind of wit was very mucli in vogue among our countrymeni 
about an age or two ago, who did not practise it for any obliquf rea- 
son, hot purely for the sake of being mity.^^Adduon, Spectator, 

In this sentence the meaning is sufficiently obvious; 
but the construction would evidently be improved by 
disposing of the circumstance, " about an age or two 
ago,^ in such a manner as not to separate the relative 
who from its antecedent countrymen. ^* About an 
age or two ago, this kind of wit was very much in 
vogue among our countrymen, who did not practise it 
for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being 
witty.*" 

It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against 
but the good providence of our heavenly father.— <S%€r/(Ocft*« Sarmons, 

This construction implies, that it is trecuuresy and not 
the accidents of life, from which no mortal can protect 
himself by his own exertions. The sentence ought to 
have stood thus :: ^< It is folly to pretend, by heaping 
up treasures, to arm. ourselves against the. accidents, of 
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life, against which nothing can protect us, but the good 
providence of our heavenly father.^ 

Thus I have fairly g:iven you, Sir, my own opinion, as well as that 
of a great majority of both houses here, relating to this weighty af- 
fair, upon which I am confident you may securely reckon.— ^S^pi^ on 
the Sacramental Test, 

Here the author seems to advise his correspondent to 
reckon upon this weighty affair; though he certainly 
meant that it was the great minority upon which he might 
reckon. The obscurity will be removed by arranging 
the sentence thus : ^^ Thus, Sir, I have fairly given 
you my own opinion relating to this weighty affair, as 
well as that of a great majority of both houses here ; 
upon which I am confident you may securely reckon*'*^ 

I allude to the article Blind in the Encydopasdia Britannica, 
published at Edinburgh in the year 1 783, which was written by him, 
'^Machenzie*8 Life ofBlackhck. 

This arrangement leaves us to suppose that Dr. Black- 
lock was the sole author of a book to which he only con* 
tributed an essay on blindness. His biographer^s meaJii> 
ing might have been expressed thus : ^^ I allude to the 
article Blind, which was written by him, and in the 
year 1 783 published at Edinburgh in the Encydopsedia 
Britannica.'^ 

We no where meet mth a more glorious and pleasing shew in 
nature, than what appears in the heavens at the rising and setting of 
the sun, which is wholly made up of those different strains of light, 
that shew themselves in clouds of a different situation.— ^dc/tson. 
Spectator. 

Which is here designed to connect with the word shew 
as its antecedent ; but it is removed to such a distance, 
that without a careful attention to the sense, we should 
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be led, by the rules v£ syntax, to Te£er it to the rising 
and setting of the sun, or to the sun itself. Hence an 
indistinctness is thrown over the whole sentence. 

From a liabit of saving time and paper, which tbey acquired at 
the university, they write in so diminutive a manner, with such fre^ 
quent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly able to go on 
without perpetual hesitation, or extemporary expletives.— <$Wi^« 
IidUr to m yxmng OetUkman, 

The author certainly does not mean that the clergy- 
men of whom he speaks, had acquired time and paper 
at the university, but that they had there acquired a 
habit of saving time and paper. The sentence ought 
to have run thus : ** From a habit which they have 
acquired at the university of saving time and paper, 
&ey write in so diminutive a manner, with such fre- 
quent blots,^ &c. 

III. Another great source of ambiguity is the too 
frequent repetition of pronouns, when we have occasion 
to f efer to di&rent persons. The subsequent examples 
will serve to illustrate this observation. 

TTiey were summoned occasionally by their kings, when compel • 
led by their wants and by their fears to have recourse to their aid. — 
HobertsotCs View of Society. 

Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that their reputation obscures them, and that their commend- 
able qualities do stand in their light : and therefore they do what th^ 
can to cast a doud over ^lem, that the bright shining of their virtues 
may not obscure them* — IWotsorCa Sermons. 

The earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were rivals, who should 
have most influence with the duke, who loved the earl best, but 
bought (he other the wiser man, loho supported Pen, who disoblige 
all the courtiers, even against the earl, who contemned Pen as a fel- 
low of no sense.— -C2areR(2tm'« Continuation. 

All ^hich with the king's and queen's so ample promises to him 
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(the treasurer) so few hoon before the conferring the place on an- 
other* and the duke of York*8 manner of receiving him (the trea* 
surer) after he (the chancellor) had been shut up with Atsi (the duke) 
as he (the treasurer) was informed, might very well excuse him (the 
treasurer) from thinking he (the chancellor) had some share in the 
affitoot he (the treasurer) had undergone.— /6tU 

Of these sentences, the first three are not involved in 
touch obscurity, though they are certainly disagreeable 
and inelegant ; but the last cannot possibly be under *• 
stood without a careful recollection of the contents of 
several pages preceding. 

IV. A circumstance ought never to be placed be- 
tween two capital members of a period ; for by such an 
arrangement, we are left doubtful to which of the two 
the circumstance refers. But when it is interjected 
between parts of the member to which it properly be- 
longs, the ambiguity is removed, and the members are 
kept distinct from each other. 

Let the virtue of a definition be what it will, in the order of thifu/s, 
it seems rather to follow thau to precede our enquiry, of which it 
ought to be considered as the xesvXU-^Burke on the 3iMme and 
BeaufifuL 

This arrangement leaves us dubious, whether the clause, 
** in the order of things,^ refers to what precedes or 
to what follows. The ambiguity may be thus removed : 
" Let the virtue of a definition be what it will, it seems, 
in the order of things, rather to follow than to precede 
our enquiry, of which it ought to be considered as the 
result.*" 

The knight, seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass, 
and himsetf in a manner shut out of his own house, upon, the death of 
his mother, ordered all the apartments to be flung qpen, and exorcised 
1)7 bis chaplain;— ^ildc^on, iSpecto^or: 
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This may either imply, that upon the death of hit 
mother, the knight was shut oat of his own house, or 
that upon the death of his mother, he ordered all his 
apartments to be exorcised. As the latter was the au- 
thorns meaning, the sentence ought to have stood thus : 
<^ Seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass,, 
and himself in a manner shut out of his own house^ 
the knight, upon the death of his mother, ordered all 
the apartments to be flung open, and exorcised by his 
chaplain."^^ 

Though our brother is upoii the rack, as Umg <u we aurtehes are 
at ease, our senses will never inform us of what he suffers.— iSiRitA*« 
Theory of Moral Sentiments* ' 

Better thus : ^< Though our brother is upon the rack, 
our senses, as long as we ourselves are at ease, will never 
inform us of what he suffers.*" 

This work in its full extent, being now qfflicted with an asthma, and 
finding the power of life gradua&f deciining, he had no longer courage to 
undertake. — Johnson*s Life of Savage, 

This construction would lead us to conclude that it 
was the work, and not the poet, that was afficted with 
an asthma. The following arrangement removes the 
ambiguity ; ^' Being now afflicted with an asthma, and 
finding the powers of life gradually declining, he had 
no longer courage to undertake this work in its full 
extent.'^ 

Since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual intercourse 
of buying and selling, and dealing upon credit, where fraud is per^ 
mitted or connived att or hajth no law to punish it, the honest dealer is 
always undone, and the knave gets the advantage*— <Su»^*s Travels 
of OuUiver, 

This arrangement conveys the idea that people '^ d^l 
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upon credit*** in those places only ^^ where fraud is 
permitted.*" The ambiguity might have been avoided 
by the insertion of a few additional syllables. ** Since 
it is necessary that there should be a perpetual inter* 
course of buying and selling, and dealing upon credit, 
the consequence isj that where fraud is permitted or 
connived at, or hath no law to punish it, the honest 
dealer is always undone, and the knave gets the ad- 
vantage.**^ 

The minister who grows less by his elevation, Ulu a status on a 
mighty pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about him.— 
BoUngbroh^s JDissertatUm cm. Parties. 

This construction leaves it doubtful whether the object 
introduced by way of simile, relates to the subsequent or 
to the preceding clause. Better thus : ^' The minister 
who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grow$ 
less by his elevation, will always have hi^ jealousy strong 
about him.**^ 

Instead of being able to employ troops trained to skill in arms, 
4nd to military subordination, by regular diadpHne, monarchs were 
obliged to depend on such forces as their vassals conducted to their 
standard in consequence of their military tenures. — RobertsorCs View 
of Society, 

Here the author^s meaning is sufficiently obvious ; yet, 
from the construction, we might conclude that a little 
regular discipline had been administered to monarchs, 
in order to make them depend on such forces as their 
vassals conducted to their standard. The sentence may 
be thus arranged : ^^ Instead of being able to employ 
troops trained, by regular discipline,, to skill in arms, 
and to military subordination, monarchs were obliged to 
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depend on such forces as their vassals conducted to th^. 
standard in consequence of their military tenures/^ 

We shall now endeavour, ivith deamess and precision, to describe 
tbe provinces once united under tbeir sway.— Gt66on*s History of the 
Boman Empire. 

The following arrangement removes this ambiguity:. 
<« We shall now endeavour to describe with clearness 
and precision the provinces once united under theb 
sway."*' 

In the course of a certain examination which took place 
in the House of Commons in the year ISOQ^ " Mr. 
Dennis Browne said, the witness had been ordered to 
withdraw from the bar, in consequence of being tntoxicat- 
edf by the motion of an honourabk member.'^ This re- 
mark, as might have been expected, produced loud and 
general peals of laughter. The speaker intended to say 
that, ^^ in consequence of being intoxicated, the witness, 
by the motion of an honourable member, had been or- 
dered to withdraw from the bar.''' 

Perhaps it may be thought that some of the preced- 
ing objections are too scrupulous, and that the defect 
of perspicuity is easily supplied by accurate punctua- 
tion. It may indeed be granted that punctuation will 
sometimes remove an ambiguity ; but it can never pro-, 
duce that peculiar beauty which is perceived when the 
sense is clearly and distinctly unfolded by means of a 
happy arrangement. Such influence does this beauty 
possess, that, by a natural transition of perception, it is 
communicated to the very sound of the words, so as a^ 
parently to improve the music of the period. 

Having now considered the principal circumstances 
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which contribute toTperspicuity, and the various modes 
in wbic& the laws rdating to it may be transgressed^ I 
shall conclude the subject by enquiring whether it be 
posable that this essential quality of style may be car- 
ried to excess. 

It has been alleged that too much perspicuity has a 
tendency to cloy the reader, and that it becomes irk* 
some by affording no opportunity of exertion to the 
rational powers of the mind. This objection arises firom 
the error of confounding two dissimilar objects, the 
common and the dear, and thence very naturally thei^ 
contraries, the new and the obscure. If we entertaim 
our reader solely or chiefly with thoughts which are 
either trite or obvious, he will soon be filled with lan^ 
guor and disgust: we present no uncommon images 
or senrimehts to his mind, we give him little or no 
information, and consequently afford neither exercise to 
his reason, nor entertainment to his fancy. In what 
we read and whaf we hear, we always expect to find 
something with which we were formerly unacquainted ; 
and when this expectation is disappointed, we discover 
nothing to repay our attention. We are soon disgust- 
ed with such a trifling minuteness of narration, descrip- 
tion, or argument, as an ordinary apprehension renders 
superfluous. The reason is, not that imy thing is said 
with too much perspicuity, but that many things are 
said of which no person is ign(^ant. Thus, when 
Quintus Curtius had informed us that the shouts of the 
Macedonian army were reverberated by the cli£& of the 
mountains, and the vast forests, it was certainly very un- 
necessary to add, ^^ quippe semper circumjecta nemora 
petrseque, quautamcumque accepere vocem, multiplicato 
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8ono referunt.'*^ Reasons that are known to every one, 
ought to be taken for granted : to express them is child- 
ish^'and interrupts the narration. 

The practice of collecting trite maxims and common- 
place sentiments is finely ridiculed in an essay of Swift^s; 
from' which I shall select one passage : ^^ All rivers go 
to the sea, but none return firom it. Xerxes wept when 
he beheld his army ; to consider that in less than an 
hundred years they would be all dead. Anacreon was 
choked with a grape-stone ; and violent joy kills as well 
as violent grief. There is nothing constant in this 
world but inconstancy ; yet Plato thought, that if Vir* 
tue would appear in the world in her own native dress, 
all men would be enamoured with her. But now, since 
interest governs the world, and men neglect the golden 
mean, Jupiter himself, if he came on earth, would be 
despised, unless it were as he did to Danae, in a golden 
shower. For men, now-a-days, worship the rising sun, 
and not the setting.*"* 

It is futility in the thought, and not perspicuity in 
the language, which constitutes the fault of such per- 
formances as those to which I have alluded. There 
is as little hazard that a composition shall be faulty in 
the latter respect, as that a mirror shall be too faithful 
in reflecting the images of objects, or that the glasses 
of a telescope shall be too transparent. At the same 
time, it is not to be dissembled that, with inattentive 
readers, darkness frequently passes for depth. On the 
contrary, to be perspicuous, and to be superficial, are 



* Swift's Tritical Essay upon the Faculties of the Mind. 
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regarded by them us synonymous. But it is not surely 
to their absurd notions that our language ought to be 
adapted. ' ' 

Before I dismiss this subject, it may however be 
proper to observe that every species of composition 
does not admit of an equal degree of perspicuity. In 
the sublime ode, for example, it is impossible, or at 
least very difficult, to reconcile the utmost perspicuity 
with that force and vivacity which are indispensably 
requisite in such performances. But even in this case, 
though the genius of the higher species of lyric poetry 
may render obscurity to a certain degree excusable, no* 
thing can ever constitute it a positive excellence. 
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OF UNITY IN THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

In compositions of every description, a certain degree 
of unity is absolutely requisite. There must always be 
some leading principle to form a chain of connexion be- 
tween the component parts. In single sentences, which 
are members of a composition, the same principle must 
also be predominant. 

I. Objects that have no intimate connexion should 
never be crowded into one sentence. A sentence or pe- 
riod ought to express one entire thought or mental pro- 
position ; and different thoughts ought to be separated 
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in the expression, hj being placed in different periods. 
It is improper to connect in language things which are 
separated in reality. Of errors against this rule I AaU 
produce a few examples. 

Cato died in the full vigour of life, under fifty ; be was naturally 
warm and affectionate In bis temper ; comprehensive, impartial, and 
strongly possessed with the love of nankind.— i^?ryi[«9ii'« HisL ^ 

If the author was determined to connect the statement 
of Cato^s death with an a c co un t of his character, he 
might have preserred the unity of the isentence by such 
an arrangement as the fcHowing : "Cato, who died in 
the fill! Tigonr of Kfe, under the age of fifty, was nature 
ally warm and affectionate in his temper." 

In this uneasy state, both of his public and private life, Cicero 
was oppressed by a new and cruel affliction, the death of his belov- 
ed TuUia ; which happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella, 
whose manners and humoan were ei^ely disagreeable to her. — 
MiddkUnCs Life of Cicero, 

The principal object in this sentence, is the death of 
Tullia, which was the cause of her father'^s affliction. 
The time wli^i die &nmt tocrk ]daee is, without any 
impropriety, pointed out in the courae of the iseofeace ; 
but the adb^uncti^sk oi Slokhdla^s eharaotar is jcmign 
to the main object. It breafca the uiiUy and catQ|Niet- 
nesfi of the pened^ by pisosentiflig a new pietuare to the 
reader. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his father*s death, into the 
bands of ^ta imde> a viataavjiiBar Ghvfog Cross* whoaent him for 
some time to Dr. Busby, «t W«stauAstef ; but, not intending to 
give him any education beyond that of the school, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own house, where the eail 
of Dorset, celebrated for patronage of genius, found him by ehame^ 
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as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was so well pleased with 
his pio6cienc7, that he nndertook the care and cost of bis academical 
education. — Joknson^s Life of Prior. 

This single sentence contains no inconuderable num- 
ber of the particulars which are known with regard to 
the personal history of Prior. He is conducted from 
the house of his father to that of his unde ; sent to 
Westminster school, where he makes considerable 
progress in literature ; is taken from school, and re* 
mains at his uncle'*s ; obtains the patronage of the 
earl of Dorset, who, if Burnet may be credited^ found 
him reading Horace ; and, last of all, is about to be 
sent to the university, under the protection of that 
nobleman. 

The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure far two different 
things, and not only calls the followers or lotaries of them hy 
several names of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the fMulties 
of the mind that are conversant about them, calling the operations 
of the first wisdom, and of the other wit, which is a Saxon word, 
' that is used to express what the Spaniards and Italians csli ingenio, 
and the French esprit, both from the Latin ; but I think wit more 
peculiarly signifies that of poetry, as may occur upon remarks on 
the Runic language.— TempJe on Poetry, 

Before the writer arrives at the close of this sentence, 
he seems to have forgotten what he set out with incul- 
cating. 

A right honourable author, having had occasion to 
mention the influence of the sun, expatiates in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters 
pierce through floating islands, with arms that can withstand the 
crystal rock ; whilst others, who of themselves seem great as 
islands^ are by their bulk alone armed against all but man, whose 
superiority over creatures of such size 4md force should make him 
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mindfal of his privilege of reason, and force bim bumbljr to adore 
the great composer of these wondrous frames, and the autbor of bis 
own superior wisdom. — Shaftedniry's MoraMstg* 

At the commenoemeiit of this sentence, the sun is in- 
troduced breaking the icy fetters of the main : the snn 
is succeeded by sea-monsters piercing through floating 
islands with their arms ; and after these have played 
their part, man is brought into view, to receive a long 
and serious admonition. 

To this succeeded that licentiousness wbicb entered with the Re- 
storation, and from infecting our religion and morals, fell to cor- 
rupt our language : wbicb last was not like to be much improved by 
those who at that time made up the court of King Charles the Se- 
cond ; either such who had followed bim in bis banishment, or who 
bad been altogether conversant in the dialect of those fanatic times ; 
or young men, who had been educated in the same company ; so 
that the court, which used to be the standard of propriety and cor- 
rectness of speech, was then, and I think bath ever since continued, 
tbe worst school in England for that accomplishment ; and so vriB 
remain till better care be taken in tbe education of our young no- 
bility ; that they may set out into the world with some foundation 
of literature, in order to qualify them for patterns of politeness.—^ 
JSioifL on the JE^Uak Tongue. 

How many different facts, reasonings, and observations, 
are here presented to the mind f 

Authors who are fond of long periods, very fre- 
quently commit similar errors ; and in order to verify 
this assertion, we need only inspect the historical 
works of Lord Clarendon and Bishop Burnet. Even 
in later and more correct writers, we sometimes find a 
period extending to such a length, and comprehending 
so many particulars, as more justly to deserve the ap- 
pellation of a discourse than of a sentence. But hete- 
rogeneous particulars may occasionally be crowded int<;^ 
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f^ods of no uncommon length. The following quo- 
tations will illustrate this observation. 

fiehold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, pleasant ; also our bed is 
gjeen.— iSoft^ of Solomon* 

fiis own notions were afways good \ but he was a man of great 
expence. — Bttmets Hist of Ms oum Time. 

I single him out among the modems, because he had the foolish 
presumption to oensare Tacitus, and to write history himself ; and 
your lordship will forgive this short excursion in honour of a favour* 
ite Kuxhwt.^^BaUn^jroike on the StuAf ffHutwy^ 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison ; and his son 
Romanss, who ^rived that name from bis maternal grandfather, as- 
tended the throne of Constantinople.— (?iUmV HiU, of tie Roman 



In serious composition, words conveying physical 
and moral ideas, unconnected with each dther, ought 
never to be forced into an artificial union. 

Abnegat, inceptoque et sedibus hseret in isdem. 

Vir^iL JEneid. ii. 654. 
Tunc nee mens mihi, nee c(dor 
Certa sede manet— i7ora/. Carm, L ziii. 5. 

Una atque eadem nox erat, qua praetor amoris turpissimi flamma» 
ac dassis populi Romani prsedonum incendio conflagrabat. — Cicero 
in Verrem, v. 35. 

De civitate maluit quam de sententia dimoveri. — Cicero pro Sex- 
^,47. 

OermanJa omnis a Gallis, Rhaetisque et Pannoniis, Rheno et Da- 
i>ubio ^uminibus, a Sannatis Dacisque mutuo metu out montibue, 
separatur. — Tacitus deMoribus Germanorum, cap. i. 

The alliance of Chosroes, king of Armenia and the long tract of 
mountainous country, in which the Persian cavalry was of little ser- 
vice, opened a secure entrance into the heact of Media.— Gt&6(m> 
ISstory of the Roman Empire, 

On every side they rose in multitudes, armed with the rustic wea- 
pons, and with inesistible fury.-^/fttd 

A conspiracy was formed ; the day, place, and signal were deter- 
naaed, upon which the Partbenis and Helots, armed with concealed 
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daggen, atad irith th« most liostRe foiy, should retaliate, in tBe'pnb:^ 
lie assembly, their past sufferinga and insults on the unsuspecting 
superiority of the proud lords of Sparta. — GilHes'a Hist, of Greece. 

But when an author wishes to place some object in 
a ludicrous pmnt of view, a oombination of this kind 
may have a good effect. 

On r* done d^ivr^ snr le champ et de la fosse et de toutes se» 
appt^ensioDS— JSTaimftoii, Quaire Pacardtne. 

After much patience, and many a wistful look. Pennant started 
vp, seised the wig, and threw it into the fire. It was in flames in a 
moment, and so was the officer, who ran to his sword.— -H^o^Soiui. 

He is surely much happier in this noble condescension, and must 
acquire a more perfect knowledge of mankind, than if he kept him* 
self aloof from his subjects, continaully wrapt up in his own import, 
ance and imperial fur.— 3foore'« View of Society in Franee, ffc. 

She e?en believed that a journey would prove a remedy for her 
asthmatic complaints ; her desire of a matrimonial establishment was 
full as efficacious as the vinegar of Hannibal, and the Alps melted 
before it. — Hayleifa Essay on Old Maids. 

Mr. Dennel and Mrs. Albery, who neither of them, at any time, 
took the smallest notice of what she said, passed on, and left. the, 
whole weight both of her person and her complaints to Camilla. — 
iyArbiay*s CaimSa. 

II. Parentheses ought never to be introduced in the 
middle of sentences ; and indeed the unity and the 
beauty of a period can seldom or never be complete 
where they are introduced in any situation. They 
are in general nothing more than a perplexed and 
awkward method of disposing of some thought which 
the writer wants art to introduce in its proper place. 
It is not however sufficient to omit the usual marks of 
a parenthesis, but the sentence must be so constructed 
as to render them inadmissible ; for, as Dr. Whately 
remarks, *^ it is no cure to a lame man, to take away 
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his crutebes.^^ In poetical ocHnpositioii, parentliefies 
may occasionally be admitted mth happy effect ; but if 
they are long or frequent, they will be found still more 
disagreeable than in prose. The pages of Churchill^ 
who displays a strong but rude vein of poetry, are en^ 
tangled with innumerable parentheses. 

It MeiB» to met tiuit in order to iiMiBtiin the moral system of the 
world at a €eTtDi« point far beiovr that of ideal perfection, (for we 
are made capable of conceiving wbat w« are inoapable of attaining) 
but, however sufficient upon the whole to constitute a state easy and 
liiippy, or at the VMM toterabio ; I si^^ it seems to me, that the 
author of nature haa thought fi4 to mingle from time ta time, among 
the societies of men, a few, and but a few, of those on whom he is 
graciously pleased to bestow a larger proportion of the ethereal spirit 
than is given in the ordinary course of his providence to the sons of 



Into this sentence, by means of a parenthesis, and other 
interjected circumstances, the author has contrived to 
thrust so many particulars, that he is obliged to have 
recourse to the sorry phrase,. / «ay, the occurrence of 
which may always be regarded as an infallible mark of 
a clumsy and unskilfiil construction. Such a phrase 



^ Whfltiely*a Elements of Rhetoric, p. 251.— Dr. Paley related 
the fdlowing anecdote of Bishop Law. ** He is very fond of pa* 
rentheses in the structure of his sentences ; he wfll set a pair of books 
at a great distance one from the other, mid then have another little 
patent b eBig in the belly of that. He had a book printed at Car- 
title t they were a long time about it : he sent serenl times to has-' 
ten tiiem ; ait k»t he filled himself to know the reason of the delays 
* Why does not my book make ite appearance ?' said he to the 
printer. * My Lord, I am estvemely sorry ; but we have been 
obliged to semi to Olaagvir for a pound of parentheses."* (Best^s 
Fmonid and literavy Memofialt, p. 196. Lond. 1899, Svo^) 
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may be excusable in conversation^ but in polished writ* 
ings it is altogether unpardonable. 

The most astonishing instance of this respect, so frequently paid 
to Nothing, is when it is paid (if I may so express myself) to some- 
thing less than Nothing ; when the person who receives it i» not 
only void of the qualities for which he is respected, but is in reality 
notoriously guilty of vices directly opposite to the virtues, whose 
applause he receives. This is indeed the highest degreee of No- 
thing, or (if I may be allowed the word) the nothingest of all No* 
things.— Jie2c/fi^'« Blasay on Nothmg, 

Here the effect of the author^s wit would be rendered 
more powerful by the omission of these qualifying pa* 
rentheses. Instead of pointing the sentiment, they 
have a quite opposite tendency. In compositions of 
this kind, no apology need be offered for such expres- 
sions as Fielding has employed. 

The subsequent quotations will further illustrate the 
disagreeable effect of parentheses. 

It was an ancient tradition, that when the Capitol was founded by 
one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who presided over boun* 
daries, and was represented, according to the fashion of that age, by 
a large stone) alone, among all the inferior deities, refused to yield 
his place to Jupiter himself. — Gibb<m*8 Hist, of the Roman Empire, 

The description Ovid gives of his situation, in that first period of 
hia existence, seems (some poetical embellishments excepted) such 
as, were we to reason a priori, we should conclude he was placed in. 
■-^Lancaster's Essay on Delicacy. 

When this parliament sate down, (for it deserves our particular 
observation that both houses were full of zeal for the present govern- 
ment, and of resentment against the late usurpations) there was 
but one party in parliament ; and no other party could raise its head 
in the nation. — BoUngbrok^s Dissertation on Parties. 

It will, therefore, be very reasonable to allow on their account as 
much as, added to the losses of the conqueror, may amount to a 
million of deaths, and then we shall see tfaia conqueror, »the oldest 
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we huve on the records of history (though, as we have observed be« 
fore, the chronology of these remote times is extreqiely uncertsin) 
opening the scene by a destruction of at least one million of his 
species, unprovoked but by his ambition, without any motives but 
pride, cruelty, and madness, and without any benefit to himself (for 
Justin expressly tells us, he did not maintain his conquests), but 
solely to make so many people, or so many distant countries, feel 
ezpeAmentally, how severea scourge Providence intends for the hu- 
man race, when he gives one man the power over masiy, and arms 
his naturalljr impotent and feeble rage with the hands of millions, 
who know no common principle of action but a blind obedience to 
the passions of their ruler, — Burke's Vindication of Natural^Society^ 

This work is professedly written in imitation of Lord 
Bolingbroke'^s style and manner. .^ , 

III. Sentences ought never to be extended beyond 
what seems their natural close. It need not here be 
observed that, according to the laws of rhetoric, a sen- 
tence unfinished is no sentence. But we frequently 
meet with sentences which may be said to be more than 
finished : when we have arrived at what we expected 
wSs to be their conclusion, some circumstance which 
ought to have been omitted, or to have been otherwise 
disposed of, suddenly presents itself. Such appendages 
tend very much to destroy the beauty, and to diminish 
the strength of a period. 

And here it was often found of absolute necessity to endame or 
cool the passions of the audience ; especially at Rome, where T^lly 
spoke, and with whose writings young divines (I mean those among 
them who read old authors) are more conversant than with chose 
of Demosthenes, #ho, by many degrees, excelled the other ; at least 
as an orator. — Stoifta Letter to a young Gentleman, 

This is as weak a sentence as could easily be written ; 
but without endeavouring to point out the whole of its 
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deformity, I shall only advert to the eiicumstsnce for 
which it is here introduced. The natural dose of the 
period is at the hist semicolon, and when we have pro- 
ceeded thus fiur, we expect no additional information ; 
but the halting clause, ** at kast as an orator,^ is no* 
expectedly intruded upon us. 

Speaking of Dr. Burnet and Fontenelle : 

The first eoald not end his learned treatise without a panegyric 
of modem learning and knowledge in comparison of the andent ; 
and the other falls so grossly into the censure of the old poetry, and 
prefefence of the new, that I could not read either of these stnuns 
without indignation, which no quality among men is so apt to ruse 
in me as sufficiency, the worst composition oat of the pride and ig^ 
norance of mankind. — Temple on Ancient and Modem Learning. 

Of this sentence the word indigHalion forms the natu- 
ral conclusion : what follows is foreign to the ]^posi- 
tion with which the author b^an. 

All the world acknowledgeth the ^neid to be most perfect in i^ 
kind; and considering the disadvantage of the knguage, and the 
sereri^ of the Roman Mosc^ the poem is atill more wonderful; 
since, without the liberty of the Grecian poets, the diction is so 
^eat and noble, so clear, so forcible and ezpressire, so chaste and 
pure, that even all the strength and compass of the Greel^ tongue, 
joined to Homer's fire, cannot give us stronger and dearer ideas', 
than the great Virgil has set before our eyes ; some lew instances 
excepted, in which Homer, through the force of genius, hath ex* 
ceUed. — F(^ton's IHsaertaikm on the CZoasics. 

The circumstance so ungraoeAiUy appended to this sen- 
tence might be disposed of in the following manner : — 
** All the world acknowledgeth, &c. that, with the ex- 
ception of some few instances in which Homer, through 
the force of genius, hath excelled, even all the strength 
and compass of the Greek tongue, joined to Homer^s 
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fixe, cannot give us slionger and deaier ideas, tiian the 
great Virgil hath set before our eyes.'^ 

By way of appendix to this chapter, we may remark 
that it is improper to b^n a sentence in such a loose 
manner as appears in. the following examples^ 

As nothing damps or depresses the spirits like great suhjection or 
siai^tiy, either of body or mind ; so nothing noarlshes, revives, and 
fortifies them like great libett)^ Whidk mof possibly enter among 
other reasons, of what has been observed about long life being found 
more in EngUmd, than in others of our neighbouring couutries.-* 
Tenq^le on SeaUh and Lomg Life. 

For this end I propose to-monnm' to set opt a week's task tb 
my kibo«Mn» aad aceept year invitation, if Dion thinks good. 7» 
toAtdfr I gave consent.«-Arlaiy'« MimUe Pbiheophor. 

So iax they oblige, and no farther ; their authority being wholly 
founded on that permission and adoption. Jn which we are not sin- 
gular in our notions. — Bladkstone^s Commentaries. 

I think it convenient to endeavour, if possible, to remove a vio- 
lent, and, 1 thinky unreasonable pcejudica which men have received 
against aM those who endeavour to make religion reasonable. As if 
Bellarmine had been in the right, when he said that faith was rather 
to be defined by ignorance than by knowledge.— 7V2/o^«oit*« Sermons^ 



CHAP. IX. 



OF STRENGTH IN THE STRUCTURE OF 

SBNTEKCES. 



The strength of a sentence consists in such a dispo- 
sition of its several words and members, as may tend 
most power Ailly to impress the mind of the reader with 
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the meaning which the author wishes to convey. To 
the production of this effect the qualities of perspicuity 
and unity are absolutely requisite ; but they are not of 
themselves sufficient. For a sentence may be possessed 
of perspicuity and unity, and yet, by some unfavourable 
circumstance in its structure, may be destitute of that 
strength or vivacity of expression which a more happy 
arrangement would have produced. 

I. A sentence ought to be divested of all redundant 
words. These may sometimes be consistent with per- 
spicuity and unity, but they are always irreconcilable 
with strength. It is an invariable maxim, that words 
which add nothing to the sense, or to the clearness, 
must diminish the force of the expression. 

Although the effect fell short of what is ascribed to fabulous le- 
gislators and founders of states, yet to none e?er were ascribed more 
tokens of magnanimity omf ^reolneM ofmrncL-^Ferguaon's SiU, of^i 
Roman RepubUc. 

What is the difference between magnanimity and great- 
ness of mind? 

I look upon it OS my duJty, so far as God bath enabled me, and as 
long as I keep within the bounds of truth, of duty, and of decency. 
^^Sunft*8 Letters. 

It would certainly be very strange if any man should 
think it his duty to transgress the bounds of duty. 

How many are there by whom these^ tidings of good news were 
nev^ Jieard. — Bolingbroke*s Essays* 

This is tidings of tidings, or news of news. 

He says nothing of it himself, and I am not disposed to travel into 
the regions of conjecture, but to rdate a narrative of facts.-»Z7ts- 
}M^*« Memoirs ofJortin* 
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This is equivalent to relating a relation, or narrating a 
narrative. 

Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the universal love and 
estjcem of ali men,'^ Spectator, 

This is so clear a proposition, that I might rest the whoU argu* 
ment entirely upon it,-<->Xy<toftofi on the Conversion of St, PauL 

One of the two words printed in Italics may be consi- 
dered as redundant. In the subsequent passage, Lord 
Lyttelton employs a greater superfluity of words : fouv 
of them may be rejected without any detriment to the 
significancy of the period. 

I shall suppose then, in order to try to account for the vision 
without a miracle, that as Saul and his company were journeying 
along in their way to Damascus, an extraordinary qaeteor really di4 
happen. -r-Ibidf 

I went home, full of n great many serious reflections. — Ouardian, 

Was it not sufficient to inform us that he went homf 
full of serious reflections ? 

Lord Essex had got into a set of some strange pi'inciples.<»J9iirr 
net*s Hist of his own Time, 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the word som^ 
makes no addition to the significancy of this short 
period. 

They languish mider misfbrtiaies, of mind or body, or fortune, 
which no care or caution was capable of preventing.— '^o^ti^ or the 
Divine Benevolence* 

This may rather be considered as an ungraceful repeti- 
tion, than as a redundant expression ; but it is at least 
evident that the form of the sentence is very excep- 
tionable. 

We may here observe that a principal cause of lan- 
guid verbosity is the injudicious use of adjectives and 
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qpiikeCfl. Wben used spariiigly aad with judgment, 
they have a powerfiil influence in enlivening the ex- 
pression ; but nothing has more of an opposite effect 
than a provision of them. When scattered with too 
liberal a hand, they kngthen the sentence, without add- 
ing proportionate vigour ; they betray a violent efibrt 
ta say something great or uncommon. A profusion of 
this kind is one of the principal faults in the rich and 
elegant style of Gibbon. The atyle of Dr. Gillies, a 
writer of talents and kamnig, » evidently formed on 
the model of that celebrated historian^ and exhibits too 
&ithful a copy of its worst qualities. 

Adjectives however are not always to be regarded as 
ineiB ^ithets. Whatever is necessary for ascertaining 
the import of either a noun or a verb, whether by add- 
ing to the sense, or by limiting it, is something more 
than an epithet, according to the commtm acceptation 
of that term. Thus when I say ** the glorious sun,^ 
the word glorious is an epithet ; it expresses a quality 
which, being conceived always to belong to the object, 
i9, like all other qualities, comprehended in the name. 
But when I say <* the meridiiui^ sun,^^ the word meridum 
is not barely an epithet ; it makes a real addition to ^e 
signification, by denoting the sun to be in the altitude 
which be always reaches at noon.-— •A similar distinc- 
tion is to be made between adverbs that are absolute* 
fy necessary for the expression of an idea, and those 
which afe introduced for the scde purpose of embellish- 
JBent. 

II. A sentence ought also to be divested of all redun- 
dant mttibers. Every member should present a. new 

2 
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thought. Yet w6 sometimes meet with periods in which 
the last member is nothing more than the echo of the 
first), or 8 repetitiwi of it in a differ^it fimn. 

The very first discovery of it strikes tbe mind with inward joy, 
and spreads delight through all its {aLCul^es.-^AdUKaon, Spectator. 

It is impossible for us to behold the divine works with coldness 
or indifference, or to survey so many beauties » without a secret sa^ 
tbfaction and complacency.— idcd 

In both these instances, little or nothing is added by 
the second member of the sentence to what was already 
expressed in the first. 

Neither is any condition of life more honourable in the sight of 
Ood than another, otherwise he would be a respecter of persons, 
which he assures us h« is not — Swi/ta Stmum oh Mbi^tmi Sttgecdon, 

It is evident that this last clause does not a litle ener- 
vate the thought5 as it implies but too plainly, that with- 
out this assurance from God himself, we might conceive 
him to be of a character different firom what is here re- 
presented by the preacher. 

III. In constructing a sentence, particular attention 
should be paid to the use of copulatives, relatives, and 
an the particles employed in transition and connexion: 
The gracefulness and strength of a period must in a 
great measure depend on words of this description. They 
are the joints and hinges upon which all sentences turn. 
The various modes of using them are so numerous, that 
no particular rules respecting them can be formed : we 
must be directed by an attentive consideration of the 
practice of standard writers, joined with frequent trials 
of the different effects produced by a different applica- 
tion of those panicles. Without pretending to exhaust 
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the subject, I shall here collect a few observations which 
seem to be of some importance. 

What is called splitting of particles, or separating a 
preposition from the noun which it governs, ought al- 
ways to be avoided. 

As the strength of our cause doth not depend upont so neither is 
it to be decided by, any critical points of history, chronology, or 
language.— Bcr^e2ey*« Mmute Philosopher. 

Socrates was invited to, and Euripides entertained at, bis court. — 
Zehmits Hiatofy rf PhSip, 

In such instances, we feel some degree of pain from the 
revulsion, or violent separation of two things which, 
by their nature, should be closely united. We are 
obliged to rest £br some time on the preposition itself, 
which bears no significancy, till it is joined to its pro- 
per substantive noun. 

Some writers needlessly . multiply demonstrative 
particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
this : '^ There is nothing which disgusts us sooner 
than the empty pomp of language.**^ In introducing 
a subject, or laying down a proposition to which we 
demand particular attention, this phraseology is very 
proper. But in the ordinary current of discourse, it 
is better to express ourselves more simply and briefly ; 
^^ Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp 
of language.**^ 

On the other hand, the relative pronouns are fre^ 
quently omitted, when the author thinks his meaning 
may be understood without them* 

The faith he professed, and whjch be became an apostle of, was 
fiot bis invention, — LyUdUm oit the Conversion of St. PauL 
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The following arrangement seems more consistent with 
strength as well as elegance : ^< The faith which he 
professed, and of which he became an apostle, was not 
his invention.*" 

It appears that numbers of the officers and soldiers in the camp 
of Lepidus were prepared for the part (which) they were to act on 
this occasioTL-^Ferguson's Hist, of the Roman Bepuhiic 

The sole evidence (which) we can have of the veracity of a his- 
torian consists in such collateral documents as are palpable to all, 
and can admit of no falsification.— A'nAerton*s Esknf on Medals, 

Though this elliptical style be intelligible, and may be 
allowed in conversation and epistolary writing, yet in 
all compositions of a serious or dignified kind, it is un- 
becoming, except vihere we have occasional recourse to 
it, merely for the sake of avoiding the too frequent re- 
currence of who or which. 

With regard to the copulative particle awrf, several 
observations are to be made. It is evident that the 
unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles style, and produces 
an effect similar to* that of the vulgar phrase and so, 
which occurs so frequently in common conversation. 

The academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of 
that age and country, and divert them from raking into his politics 
and ministry, brought this in vogue ; and the French wits have for 
this last age been in a manner wholly tunied to the refinement of 
their language, and indeed with such success, that it can hardly be 
excelled, and runs equally through their verse and their prose.— 
Temple on Poetry, 

And then those who are of an inferior condition, that they labour 
and be diligent in the work of an honest calling, for this is privately 
good and profitable unto men, and to their families ; and those who 
are above this necessity, and are in better capacity to maintain 
gocd works properly so called, works of piety, and^ charity, and jus. 
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tice; that they be careful to promote and advance tbeiiH aocorcKn^ 
to their power and opportunity, because thesQ things are publicly 
good and beneficial to mankind. — T%Uots(m's Sermons. 

In the first of these sentences, the conjunction is seven 
times introduced ; in the last, eleven times. 

A redundancy of copulatives may be proper upon 
some occasions. 

Dining one day at an alderman's in the city, Peter observed him 
expatiating after the manner of his brethren, in the praises of his 
sirloin of beef. " Beef (said the sage magistrate) is the king of 
meat. Beef comprehends in it the^quintessence of partridge, and 
quail, and venison, and pheasant, and plumb-pudding, and custard." 
^Sm^'9 Tak cfa Tiifr. 

Here the repetition of the conjunction is sufficiently 
characteristic of the drowsy speaker. 

The army was composed of Grecians, and Carians, and Lyeians, 
and Pamphilians, and Phrygians. 

A leisurely survey, which is promoted by the use of so 
maay copulatives, makes the parts seem more numerous 
than they would appear on a hasty inspection. Ln the 
latter case, the army is viewed as one distinct group ; 
in the former, we seem to take an accurate review of 
the respectiTe troops of each nation. 

These are instances in which a multiplicity of con< 
junctions may be used with propriety ; but it is also to 
he observed, that the total omission of them often pro- 
duces a good effect. Longinus remarks, that it ani- 
mates a period to drop the copulative \* and he pro- 
duces the following example from Xenophon : ^^ Closing 



* Longinus de Sul^matate, f xix. 
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their shields^ they were impelled, they fimght, they 
slew, they were slain.'"* I shall quote an instance of 
the same kind firom Caesar : ^^ Our men, having dis- 
charged their javelins, attack with sword in hand ; on 
a sudden the cavalry make their appearance behind; 
other bodies of men are seen drawing near ; the ene* 
mies turn their backs ; the horsemen meet them in 
their flight ; a great slaughter ensues.'^^-f* From these 
observations it will appear, that an attention to the se- 
veral cases when it is proper to omit, and when to re- 
double the couplative, is of considerable importance to 
all those who study eloquence. The critics both of an- 
cient and modem times have thought the subject wor- 
thy of their notice. 

IV. In arranging a sentence, the most important 
words ought to be placed in that situation in which 
they will make the strongest impression. Every one 
must perceive that in all sentences there are certain 
words of superior importance ; and it is equally obvious 
that those words should stand in a conspicuous and 
distinguished place. But the predse station whidi 
they ought to occupy, cannot be ascertained by any 
general rule ; their position must vary with the na- 
ture of the sentence. Perspicuity must ever be studied 
in the first place ; and the structure of our language 
allows no great liberty in the choice of collocation. 



* Xenophon. Historia Graeca, lib. iv; cap. iii. 19. edit. Schnei- 
der. The very same passage occurs in Ms encomiuin of Agesilaus, 

cap. ii. 12. 
t Ceesar de Bdlo OalUoo, UIil vit. 
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For the most part, the important words are placed at 
th^ beginning of the sentence ; as in the following ex<» 
amples : 

A modern Italian is distinguished by sensibilityi quickness, and 
art, while he employs on tritles the capacity of an ancient Roman ; 
iuid exhibits now, in the scene of amusement, and in search of a 
frivolous applause, that fire, and those passions, with which Grac- 
chus burned in the forum, and shook the assemblies of a seyerer 
people. — Ferguaon*9 Hist of CivU Society- 

The state of society, which precedes the knowledge of an exten- 
sive property, and the meannesses which flow from refinement and 
commerce, is in a high degree propitious to womeiL^Stuarfg 
View of Society, 

Human society is in its most corrupted state at that period when 
men have lost their original independence and simplicity of manners, 
but have not attained that degree of refinement which introduces a 
sense of decorum and of propriety in conduct, as a restraint on 
those pensions which lead to heinous crimes. — RobertwiCs View of 
Society, 

It is often r^arded as the most natural order, thus 
to place in the front that which forms the chief object 
of the proposition to be expressed. Sometimes how- 
ever it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for a 
while, and then unfold it completely at the close of the 
period. 

Why their knowledge is more than ours, I know not what reason 
can be given, but the unsearchable will of the Supreme Being. — 
Johnson's Rassdas, 

On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes 
us, is his wonderful invention. — Pop^s Preface to Homer. 

The Greek and Latin authors possessed the liberty 
of inversion in a more eminent degree. The genius 
of their respective languages permitted them to choose 
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the most advantageous position for every word ; and 
this privilege tended greatly to add force and vivacity 
to their sentences. The more ancient English writers 
have endeavoured to imitate them in this respect ; but 
their forced and unnatural constructions often produce 
obscurity. Our language, as it is now written and 
spoken, will not admit such liberties. Yet the invert- 
ed style may still be employed within certain limits. 
In the following instance an inverted arrangement of 
words is adopted with evident propriety. 

Tbe praise of judgment Virgil has justly contested mth bim, but 
his inyention remains yet unrivalled. — Papers Preface to Homer. 

It is evident that, in order to give this sentence its due 
fproe, by properly contrasting the two capital words 
judgment and invention^ this is a more happy arrange- 
ment than if the author had thus followed another 
order : ** Virgil has justly contested with him the 
praise of judgment, but his invention remains yet un- 
rivalled.^ 

Such inversions as our language admits, are more 
frequently practised by some writers than by others ; 
by Shaftesbury, for instance, much more than by Ad- 
dison. It is to this mode of arrangement that Shaftes- 
bury'^s style is chiefly indebted for its appearance of 
strength, dignity, and varied harmony. But if he 
has more pomp and majesty than Addison, he certainly 
must be allowed to possess less ease and simplicity, 
which are beauties highly deserving a writer'^s atten- 
tion. 

Whether we practise inversion or not, and in what- 
ever part of the sentence we dispose of the most impor- 
tant words, it is always a point of great moment that 
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those wor^ stand elear from others whieh would en- 
tangle them. Thus» when there are any limitations 
of time, or place, or of any other description, which 
the principal object of the sentence requires to have 
connected with it, we must be earefiil to dispose of 
them so as to avoid clouding that object, or burying it 
under a load of circumstances. This is very happily 
effected in ihe following quotation, in which the au- 
thor is speaking of modem poets, as ccmipared with the 
ancient. 

Ifi whilst they profess only to please, they secretly advise, and 
give inatractioH» they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, be 
esteemed with justice the best and most boROurable among authors. 
— Shafle8bury*8 Advice to an Author, 

This sentence is skilfully constructed. It contains a 
great number of circumstances necessary to qualify 
the meaning ; yet these are [daced with so much art, 
that they neither weaken nor embarrass. Let us ex- 
amine what would be the effect of a different arrange- 
ment . << If, whilst they profess to please only, they 
advise and give instruction secretly, they may be esteem- 
ed the best and most honourable among authors, with 
justice perhaps now, as well as formerly.**^ Here we 
have precisely the same words, and the same sense ; 
but, in consequence of the circumstances being so 
intermingled as to clog the capital words, the whole 
becomes perplexed, and totally devoid of grace and 
strength. 

The following sentence contains a great number of 
circi^mstances disposed with little sl:ill. 

ApiSi that it was not peenliar to the gift of language or tongues 
oQlyi to beigiviQii ^t ihs roomcait of ita exertion^ but oomiDon like- 
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wise to all the rest, will be sbown probably, on some otber occasion, 
more at large in a particular treatise, whieb is already preparad by 
me, on tliat subject. — MiddleUnCa Free Inqvky. 

y. Sentences ought never to be conduced with 
words which make an inconsiderable figure. Such oon« 
elusions always have the effect of enfeebling and degrade 
ing. There may indeed be sentences in which the stFess 
or significaney rests chiefly upon adverbs; and m 
this case, they ought to have a principal place allotted 
to them. No objection therefore can be urged against 
such an arrangement as appears in this pmod : ^< In 
their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in 
their adversity edways,'*'* Here the adverb always^ being 
an emphatical word, is so placed as to make a strong 
impression* The subsequent quotation furnishes an in- 
stance of the same kind. 

I sat in my old friend's seat; I beard the soar of mirth and gaiety 
around me : poor Ben Silton ! I gave thee a tear then ; accept of 
one cordial drop that falls to thy memory now,' — Madiom^a Man of 
Fei£ng» 

But in the following examples, we find words of a 
like description occupying the same station, without any 
acknowledged right to such distinction. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to the taste sol^,^^ 
Burke on the SvbUme and BeautifuL 

The other spedes of motion are incidentally blended dfo, — Hot- 
rU^8 PhUoeophicai Arrongsmenta. 

He thinks it much more lik^y that aneh a system ahoidd continue 
to be admired and praised in idea, than established in fact ; and if 
it happens eyer to be established, he does not imagine it can be sup- 
ported long, — B6finghrohe*8 Dissertation on Parties, 

Since my late arrival in Ireland, I hare found a very unosnal, but, 
I doubt not a yery just, complaint concerning the scarcity of money. 
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which occasioned many airy propositions forHhe remedy of it, and 
among the rest that of raising some, or all of the coins here..^^ Tem- 
file on the Advancement of Trade, 

We should particularly avoid concluding a period 
with prepositions which mark the cases of nouns or 
which are combined with verbs, A certain divine, in 
aUusion to the doctrine of the Trinity, makes use of 
the subsequent expressions : ^^ It is ^ mystery which 
we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore the 
depth of.^* Such phraseology ought on no occasion 
to be adopted : for, besides the want of dignity which 
arises from those monasyllables being placed at the 
close, the mind cannot avoid resting for a little upon 
the word which concludes the sentence ; and, as these 
prepositions have no import of their own, but merely 
serve to point out the relation of other words, it is disa- 
greeable thus to be left pausing on a word which of it- 
self cannot produce any idea, or present any picture to 
the &ncy. 

I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion of 
these two words, as I intend to make use of them in the thread of 
my following speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly what 
is the subject which I proceed upon. — Addisont Spectator, 

There needs no more than to make such a registry only volun- 
tary, to avoid all the difficulties that can be raised, and which are not 
too captious, or too trivial to take notice of. — Temple on Popvlar 
Discontents. 

"By these means the country loses the expense of many of the 
richest persons or families at home, and mighty sums of money must 
needs go over from hence into England, which the great stock of rich 
native commodities here can make the only amends Jbr.^Temple on 
the Advancement of Trade, 

* Mason's Essay on the Power and Harmony of Prosaic Num- 
bers, p. 20. 
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But it is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or Spenser by 
precepts which tbey did not attend to.— Wartoa^s Obaervationa an 
Spenser, 

No one pretends to be a judge in poetry or the fine arts, who has 
not both a natural and cultivated relish for them ; and shall the 
narrow-minded children of the earth, absorbed in low pursuits, dare 
to treat as visionary, objects which they have never made themselves 
acquainted unth 9-^BarbaM on the Devotional Taste, 

The pronoun it ought as seldom as possible to be 
placed at the close of a sentence. When it immediate- 
ly succeeds a verb, its effect is not so disagreeable ; but 
when joined with a preposition, it is intolerable. 

When yon are pinched with any former, and yet unrepealed act 
of parlianaent, you declare that, in some cases, you will not be 
obliged by it. — Dryden*s Epistle to the Whigp. 

I would humbly offer an amendment, that instead of the word 
Christianity, may be put religion in general; which, I conceive, 
will much better answer all the good ends proposed by the projecton 
cfit, — Swifts Argument againsi AboHshmg Christianify, 

Every nature, you perceive, is either too excellent to want it, or 
too base to be capable ofiL — Harrises Dialogue concerning Art, 

Although it is not always necessary that every thing advanced by 
the speaker, should convey information to the hearer, it is necessary 
that be should believe himself informed by what is said, ere he can be 
convinced or persuaded by it. — CampbeWs Philosophy of Rhetoric, 

It is surprising that writers who have paid the snialU 
est attention to elegance, should allow the word it to 
conclude two successive periods. Yet instances of this 
kind sometimes occur. 

In like manner, if a person in broad day-light were falling asleep, 
to introduce a sudden darkness would prevent his sleep for that 
time, though silence and darkness in themselves, and not suddenly 
introduced are very favourable to U. This I knew only by codj^c- 

F 
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tare on the linalogy of the tenses when I fint digested these oter« 
tiitions ; but I hare since experienoed iL'^Burhe on the SMme and 
JBeauiifuL 

The general idea of good or bad fortune, therefore, creates some 
concern for the person who has met with it ; but the general idea of 
provocation excites no sympathy with the anger of the man who has 
received it. Nature, it seems, teaches us to be more averse to enter 
into this passion, and, till informed of its cause, to be disposed ra- 
ther to take part against it, — Smithes Theory ofMorcA, SeniimenU. 

VI. In the members of a sentence where two objects 
are either compared or contrasted, some resemblance in 
the language and construction should be preserved. To 
illustrate this rule, I shall produce various instances of 
deviations from it ; beginning with resemblances ex- 
ptessed in words which have no resemblance. 

I have observed of late, the style of some great ministers very 
much to exceed that of any other prodnctioiu^'-'Swift on the Enff&sh 
Tbf^ue. 

Instead of productions^ which bear no resemblance to 
niinisters great or small, the author ought to have em-* 
ployed the word writers. 

I cannot but fancy, however, that this imitxitioii, which passes so 
currently with otfier judgments, must at %ome time or other harestiudc 
a little with your lordship. — Sh<ifltesbury on Enthusiasm, 

This sentence ought to have stood thus : ^^ I cannot but 
&ncy, however, that this imitation, which passes so cur- 
rently with othersy must at some time or other have 
stuck with your lordship.'*'* 

Force was resisted by force, valour opposed by valour, and art 
encountered or eluded by simikar addrese..^GiBies*s Hist, qf Greece, 

This period is evidently marred by jui ii\judicious at- 
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tempt to vary the phraseology. ^^ Foroe iras icmted by 
force, valour opposed by valour, and art encountered or 
eluded by art.**^ 

It is a still greater deviation from qongruity, to affi^t 
not only variety in the words, but also in the constntc- 
tion. There is a fault of this kind in the following 
sentence, in which the author is speaking of Shakspeare. 

Tb^e may remain a suspicion that we over-4Mte ttte f reatMss tof 
his genius, in the ftaoie iruuiner as bodies appear more gigantic on 
account of their being disproportioned and mis-shapen. «~^ume's 
Hist, of England. 

This is studying variety where the beauty lies in uni- 
formity. The sentence might have been constructed in 
this manner : ^^ There may remain a suspicion that we 
over-rate the greatness of his genius, in the same man- 
ner as we over-rate the greatness of bodies that are <dts- 
proportioned and mis-shapen .*" 

Attention should also be paid to the length of mem- 
bers which signify the resembling objects. To produce 
a resemblance between such members, they ought not 
only to be constructed in the same manner, but also to 
be as nearly as possible of the same length. By ne- 
glecting this circumstance, the subsequent esiample is 
rcaid«%d liable to exception. 

As the performance of all other religioufi duties will not {iroil in 

the sight of God, wiUwut charity ; so ndther will the discharge of 

all other ministerial duties avail in the sight of men, without a faith- 

fid discharge of this principal duty,'—BoUngbroke''8 Dissertation on 



In the following passage, all the errors are accumu- 
lated which a period expressing a fosemblanee ciui well 
admit. 
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Ministers are answerable for every thing done to the prgndioe «f 
the constitution, in the same proportion as the preservatioii of the 
constitution, in its purity and vigour, or the perverting and weaken- 
ing ity are of greater consequence to the nation^ than any other in- 
stances of good or bad government.— ^ofia^frfv^^x Diaaartatum cm 
Partie8. 

As resemblance ought to be studied in the words 
which express two resembling objects, so opposition 
ought to be studied in the words which express two con- 
trasted objects. The following examples contain devi- 
a^ons from this rule. 

A friend exaggerates a man*s virtues, an enemy inflames bis 
crimes. — Addison, Spectator. 

Here the opposition in the thought is neglected in the 
words, which at first view seem to import that the 
friend and the enemy are employed in different matters^ 
without any relation to each other, whether of resem- 
blance or oP opposition. The contrast will be better 
marked by expressing the idea as follows : ^^ A friend 
exaggerates a man''s virtues, an enemy his crimes.'" 

The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the 
fool when he recommends himself to the applause of them about 
biro.— ^jpcc^o/or. 

This sentence might have stood thus : " The wise man 
is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the fool 
when he gains that of others.'' 

The laughers will be for those who have most wit ; the serious 
part of mankind for those who have most reason on their side.— 
BoUnghroke's Dissertation on Parties, 

The opposition would have been more completely ex- 
pressed in this manner : ^^ The laughers will be for 
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those who have most wit ; the serious, for those who 
have most reason on their side.^ 

In the following passage, we iSnd two great poets 
very skilfully contrasted with each other. 

Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the better artist ; in th^ 
one, we raost admire the man, in the other the work. Homer hur- 
ries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an at- 
tractive majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Vir- 
gil bestows wich a carefiil magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, 
pours out his riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river in 
its banks, with a constant stream. — Pope*s Preface to Homer, 

This picture however would have been more iSnished, if 
to the Nile some particular river had been opposed. 



CHAP. X. 



OF HARMONY IN THE STRUCTURE OF 

SENTENCES. 

Ajlthough sound is a quality of much less import- 
ance than sense, yet it must not be altogether disre- 
garded ; for as sounds are the vehicle of our ideas, there 
must always be a pretty intimate connexion between the 
idea which is conveyed, and the sound employed in its 
conveyance. Pleasing ideas can hardly be transmitted 
to the mind by means of harsh and disagreeable sounds. 
At these the mind immediately revolts. Nothing can 
enter into the affections which stumbles at the threshold 
by offisnding the ear. Music . has naturally a great 
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power iKver all men to prompt and faeilitate certau) 
emotions ; insomuch that there are scarcely any di^W'^ 
sitioBs which we wish to raise in others, but certain 
sounds may be found concordant to those dispositions, 
and tending to excite and promote them. Language is 
to a certain degree possessed of the same power : not 
content with simply interpreting our ideas to the hearer^ 
it 'can communicate them enforced by corresponding 
soundis; and to the pleasure of imparted knowledge, 
can add the new and the separate pleasure of melody. 

In the harmony of sentences, two circumstances may 
be considered ; agreeable sound, or modulation, in ge- 
neral, without any particular expression, and sound s5 
regulated as to become expressive of the sense. 

Let us first consider sound in general, as the property 
of a well-(^structed sentence. The musical cadence 
of a sentence will depend upon two circumstances ; the 
choice of words, and the arrangement of them. 

With regard to the choice of words little can be 
said, unless we were to descend into a tedious detail 
concerning the powers of the sev^al letters, or simple 
sounds, of which speech is composed. It is evident 
that those words are most agreeable to the ear which 
are composed of smooth and liquid sounds, where ther« 
is a proper intermixture of vowels and consonants, with- 
out too many harsh consonants clashing with each other, 
or too many open vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus 
or disagreeable aperture of the mouth. It may always 
be assumed as a principle, that whatever words ar^ 
difficult in pronunciation, are, iti^ the same proportion, 
harsh and painftil to the ear. Vowels add softness, con- 
flonasits strength, to the sound of words. The mdody 
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of lai^utfge requires a due pfoportion of both, and will 
fae destroyed by an excess of either. Long words are 
cammonly more agreeable ta the ear than monosyllables : 
they pkase it by the suecession of sounds which they 
present ; and accordingly the most musical languages 
poBsess them in the greatest abundance. Among words 
of any length, those are the most musical which do not 
wholly consist either of long or short syllables, but con- 
tain a due intermixture of both. 

The English language abounds with monosyllables, 
more particularly that portion of the language which is 
derived from. the. Anglo- Saxon ; and the dij£culty of 
fonning an harmonious combination of so many short 
words, is a frequent reason for preferring those of a 
Prencb ^igin* The following sentence contains no 
fewer than twenty- nine monosyllables in uninterrupted 
siicoessioB : ^^ And he answering, said, thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; 
and thy neighbour as thyself.^'* 

The harmony which results from a proper arrange- 
ment of the words and members of a period, is a more 
complex subject. However well-chosen and well-sound- 
ing the words themselves may be, yet ^ they be ill-dis- 
posed, the music of the sentence is utterly lost. In the 
harmonious arrangement of his periods, no writer, an- 
ciait or modern, can be brought into competition with 



* Luke X. 27 — Wycliffe'i version is not materially different : 
** He BDswerde and seide, thou scfaalt loue thi Lord God of alle tbin 
berte, and of aUe tbi souie, and of aU tbi sCrengtbia, and of aUe tbi 
mynde ; and thi neigbiMre as thi silf." 
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Cicero : this subject he has studied with the utmost 
care ; and he was fond, perhaps to excess, of what he 
calls the ^' plena ac numerosa oratio.^ We need onlj 
open his writings, to find instances that will render the 
effect of musical cadence sensible to every ear. And in 
our own language, the following passage may be quoted 
a» an instance of harmonious construction. 

We shall conduct 7011 to a hill side, laborious indeed at the first 
ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects, 
and melodious sounds on erery side, that the harp of Orpheus was 
not more charming. — MUtoris Tractate of Educatkm. 

Every thing in this sentence conspires to promote the 
harmony. The words are happily chosen, being full of 
soft and liquid sounds ; laborious y smooth ^ green, good- 
(y, melodious^ charming ; and those words are so skil- 
fully arranged, that, were we to alter the eoUocation of 
any of them, the melody would sustain a sensible in- 
jury. The members of the period swell beautifully 
above each other, till the ear, prepared by this gradual 
rise, is conducted to that full close on which it always 
rests with pleasure. 

The structure of sentences, then, being susceptible of 
very considerable melody, our next enquiry should be, 
how this melodious structure is formed, what are its 
principles, and by what la^^s it is regulated. This sub- 
ject has been treated with great copiousness by the an- 
cient critics.* But the languages o( Greece and Rom« 



* The reader may consult Dionysius Halicaroassensis de Strue- 
tura Orationis, Demetrius Pbalereus de Elocutione, Hermogenes 
de Formis Oratoriis, Cicero de Oratore, and Quinctilian de Jiistitu* 
tione Oratoria. The subject is briefly discussed by Aristotle, de* 
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were more susceptible than ours, of the graces and 
powers of melody. The quantities of their syllables 
were more fixed and determinate ; their words were 
loiter, and more sonorous ; their method of varying the 
terminations of nouns and verbs both introduced a 
greater variety of liquid sounds, and freed them from, 
that multiplicity of little auxiliary words which we are. 
under the necessity of employing ; and, what is of the 
greatest consequence, the inversions which their Ian- 
guides allowed, gave them the power of placing their 
words in whatever order was most suited to a musical 
arrangement. In consequence of the structure of tlieir 
languages, and of their noianner of pronouncing them, 
the musical cadence of sentences produced a greater 
effect in public speaking among them, than it could 
possibly do among any modem people. It is further 
to be observed, that for every species of music they had 
a finer relish than prevails among us : it was more ge- 
nerally studied, and applied to a greater variety of ob-. 
jects. Our northern ears are too coarse and obtuse; 
and by our simple and plainer method of pronuncia- 



RbdCorica, lib. iii. cap. viii. See likewise the treatise of Bishop 
ClsaTer, De Rhythmo Gracorvm liber singtdaris, p. 43. edit. Q^on. 
1789, Svo. It may not here be improper to state, that a collection 
of the Greek rhetoricians was published by Dr. Gale* the learned dean 
of York, under the title of ** Rhetores Select! : Demetrius Phalereus, 
Tiberias Rhetor, anonymusSophistUiSererus Alexandrinus." Oxonii, 
1676,'8vo. Of one of these authors, a very recent edition has ap. 
peared : *' Tiberius Rhetor de Figuris» altera parte auctior ; una 
cum Rufi Arte Rhetorica: edidit Jo. Fr. Boissonade." Lond. 
1815, 8vo. 
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tidti, 6p4^h is aeeompasiied with less melody than it 
WHS airaong the Gh'eeks and Romans. 

For these reasons, it wotild be fruitless to bestow 
the uuae attention upon the havmonions structure of 
imr sentences, as was bestowed by those sncient na^ 
ti^ifts. The doetritfe of ^e Greek and Roman erit»s> 
Oft this head, has induced some to imagine that oni 
proKe writings may be regulated by spondeas, add 
troehees, tamboses and poons, and other metrical feet* 
But, to r^te this notion, nothing furth^ is necessary 
thao its being applied to practice. In the dassieal lati« 
guage of antiquity, the length of every syllidde is regu» 
k«ed and »seertained : but modetn languages being d^ 
fei«!itly erganised, do not admit of die same degree ot 
nioety ^ and no success has yet attended any project of 
makifi^ English verses m^ve on Roman feet. Al- 
thou^ English words contain long and short syllables^ 
yet the quantity of every syllable is not fixed by specie 
fie rules ; and the harmony of English verse depends 
rather upon emphasis than quantity .-|* If the rules of 
ancient prosody cannot be applied to English verse, it 



* See <* An Essay on the Power and Harmony of Prosaic Num- 
bers,-* by Jobti M«isort, A. M. The second edition occurs in bit 
" Essays M Poetical and Prosaic Numbers, and Blocotion.** Lond^ 
1 76 lrSto.«-> There is a work, more carious than vseful, published 
by Jothva Steele under the title of " PrModia JRtOhmdia : of, an 
Buay towards establishing tfae Melody and Measure of Speech, to 
be ex^ressiMi and perjietoated by peeuKar Symbols.'* Xx>ndw 1779, 
4t«. Tbk is the second ed'rtiony but the first appeals to bave beei 
confined to private cireulatioBi 

t See however Dr. Fostei^s SSmq^ on Aoemi *ml Q^Uuiiity, p. 2,7, 
sec. edit. Eton, 1763,8Vo. 
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is scare&Ly to he expected that tfae^r should be applied to 
English prosa. 

Heie it may be incidentaUy mentioned, as a subject 
of some curiosity, that the ancient rhetoricians, and 
eren Aristotle himselE,* have oiumerated an occasional 
recmrence of the same sound among the graces of ora^ 
torical composition. If the Chreeks s^pvoved of rhym,* 
ing dauaes of a sentmoe in ptose, it may naturally 
«simg)ifc be supposed that they did not di9ftpprove of 
tkynuag verses in poetry ; and we aecof dingly find that 
«i aaeiem biographer of Homer has partieukriaed the 
admi ssion of rhyming verses as one of the various merits 
of his poetry.-)- It is indeed obvious to ev^ reader oS 
his- works that such vesrsea are veiy numerous : how far 
ihey are to be ascribed to aecide&t or to design, we can- 
not so easily determine ; but when critics and rhet^i^ 
ciana eommended poets and (wators fiw tlmintarodiictioA 
^ rhyming verses and clauses, they evidently presup* 
posed a ddiberate intention of producing what they con-r 
aidered as a pleasing effect. 

Although the muaieal arrangement of English profue 
eaai|i»t easily be reduced to a systmn^ it yet dem^iMk a 
very considerable share of attention. It is t9 a great 



* Aristoteles de Rbetorica, lib. iii. «ap. ix. p. 223. 

•f- After quoting seTerfil esnmpks of rhyme, or the Uts^'ixtw* 
9^fta, tkii writer, wi)o is sometives suiipocwd to be Plvi^aiQbt ««»bf 
joins, the following remarlc : T<k H ii^nftk%».xM tk raieturm fisi}.iftef 
v^rUn^t Tif xiy^ ;^ti^tf xml fi^evvf. (PlutarcM Morajia, torn. v. 
p. 1096. edit. Wyttenbach.) Of the antiquity of rhyme I have 
CnniBd at noucb greater kfigd», in the Foreign Review,- vol. iii. 
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degree. owing to the neglect of melody, that British elo- 
quence still remains in a state of immaturity. The 
growth of eloquence indeed, even in those countries 
where it chiefly flourished, has ever heen very slow. 
Athens had been in possession of all other polite im- 
provements long before her pretensions to the persua- 
sive arts were in any degree considerable ; and the ear- 
liest orator of note among the Romans did not appear 
sooner than about a century before Cicero. That great 
master of persuasion, taking notice of this remarkable 
circumstance, assigns it as an evidence of the superior 
difficulty of his favourite art. There may be some 
truth in the observation ; but whatever the cause may 
have been, the fact is undeniable. Accordingly elo- 
quence has by no means made equal advances in our 
own country, with her sister arts ; and though we have 
seen many excellent poets, and a few good painters, 
arise among us, yet our nation can boast of very few 
accomplished orators. This circumstance will appear 
more surprizing, when it is considered that we have a 
pvofession set apart for ^e purposes of persuasion ; a 
profession which is conversant with the most animating 
topics of rhetoric. 

Mr. Geddes has remarked that ^^ many writers both 
in verse and prose have been very exact in their choice 
of words elegant and adapted to the subject ; but, being 
destitute of a just ear, run into dissonant and jarring 
measures, by which they lose their labour, and spoil 
the whole. Their productions are unpleasant and nau- 
seous to the reader. Others, though so unlucky as to 
chuse . mean and vulgar words, yet by arranging them 
in a melodious manner, have given a surprising beauty 
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to their diction. The truth u, the position ot words 
seems to bear the same proportion to the choice of themi 
that the words themselves have to the sentiments. As 
the finest sentiment is cold and languid when not 
clothed with the ornament of beautiful language, so the 
invention of the purest and most elegant expression 
will have small eifect unless you add an harmonious 
OQmposition.'*''* 

Among the principal defects of our British orators, 
their general disregard of harmony has been least ob- 
served. It would indeed be unjust to deny that we 
have some oratorical performances tolerably musical ; 
but it must be acknowleged that, for the most part, 
this is more the effect of accident than design, and ra- 
ther to be attributed to the power of our language, than 
to the skill of our orators. 

Arcbbishop Tillotson, who is frequently mentioned 
as having carried this species of eloquence to its high- 
est perfection, seems to have no kind of rhetorical 
numbers ; and no man had ever less pretension to ge- 
nuine oratory, than this celebrated preacher.*}- If any 



• Geddes's Essay on the Composition and Manner of Writing of 
the Ancients, particularly Plato, p. 3. Glasgow, 1748, 8vo.-^Tbii 
writer appears to have enjoyed some reputation on the continent. 
See Klotzii Acta Litteraria, vol. vi. . p. 355, and the Bibliotheca 
Critica, vol. ii. par. ii. p. 65. 

f Mr. Mason has given a more favourable account of his talents 
for oratory : " Archbishop Tillotson hath all the simplicity and per- 
spicuity o£ the former [Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York], but is much 
more harmonious. He had a nice ear and a clear head ; was happy 
in the sweetness of his numbers, an inimitable ease of stile and solU 
dity of argument.*' (Essay on the Power and Harmony of Prosain 
Numbers, p. 48.) 
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thing caaYA takse- a flame of etoquence in the breast of 
an orator, there is no oeeaaion on which it would be 
more VkAj U^ Inreah out, than in celebrating departed 
merit: jiet the two sermons whidi he preached upon 
the death of Dr. Whidbcot and Mr. Oouge, are near- 
ly as cold and languid performances as were ever pro- 
dnced on such an animating subject. It is indeed t6 
be regretted, that he who abounds with such noUe 
nd generous sentimeits should want the art of dis^ 
playing them to their full advantage ; that the sublime 
IB movals should not be attended with a suitable deva^ 
tion of language. His words are commonly ill-chosen, 
and always ill-plaeed ; his periods are both tedious and 
inharmoniow, as hts metaphors are generally mean, and 
sometimes ludtcroas. It were easy to produce number-- 
less instances of the truth of this assertion. Thus in 
his sermon preached bdTore the princess of Denmark, he 
talks of squeezing a parable, sharking shifts^ thrusting 
re^pon iy, driving a strict bargain with God ; and 
speaking of the day of judgment, he describes the worid 
as cracking about our ears. In justice to the oratorical 
character of this most estimable prelate, it must however 
be acknowledged that there is a noble simplicity in some 
few of his sermons. His discourse on sincerity deserves 
to be mentioned with peculiar applause. 

But to shew his deficiency in the quality of which I 
am now treating, the following quotation will be suffi- 
cient : 

- One might be npt to think, at first view, that tfhis parable wak 
cvardone, and waited something of a due decorum ; it being hardly 
credible, that a man, after be had been so mercifully dealt withal, as, 
upon his humble request, to have so huffe a debt so freely fbiigtven. 
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slKHikl, whilst, tha meaory of so mueb inensy was firesh iqHmkim, 
even in the very next moroeDt, handle his fellow servant* who had 
made the same humble request to him which he had done to his lord, 
with so much roughness and cruelty, for so inconsiderable a sum. — 
TWataon's Sermons* 

Not to mention other objections which might be raised 
against this period, it is uniformly harsh .and unmusi- 
cal. The concluding members, which ought to have 
been full and flowing, are miserably loose and disjoint- 
ed. If the delicacy of Cicero'^s ear was so exquisitely 
refined, as not always to be satisfied even with the num- 
bers of Demosthenes, how would it have been ofi^nded 
by the harshness and dissonance of so inharmonious a 
sentence !* 

Nothing tends to remove our eloquence to a greater 
distance from that of the ancients, than this gothic ar- 
rangement ; as those wonderful effects which sometimes 
attended their elocution were, in all probability, chiefly 
owing to their skill in musical concords. It was by the 
charm of numbers, united with the strength of reason, 
that Cicero confounded the audacious Cataline, and 
silenced the eloquent Hortensius ; it was this that 
deprived Curio of all power of recollection, when he 
attempted to oppose that great master of rhetoric ; it was 
this that made even Caesar himself tremble ; nay, what is 
yet more extraordinary, made Cassar alter his determined 
purpose, and acquit the man whom he had resolved to 
condemn. 

, It will not be suspected that too much is here attri- 
buted to the power of numerous composition, when we 

* Sf^ Mr. Mitford*a Essay upon the. HarMDfiy.of La^iifige, p* QOJy 
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recollect an instance which Cicero produces of its won- 
derful effect. He informs us that he was himself a wit- 
ness of its influence as Carbo was once haranguing the 
people. It was astonishing, says he, to observe the ge- 
neral applause which burst from the assembly when that 
orator pronounced the following sentence : ^^ Patris dic- 
tum sapiens temeritas filii comprobavit.**^ These words 
perhaps will not greatly affect a modem ear ; and in- 
deed it is probable that we are ignorant of the art of 
pronouncing the period with its genuine emphasis and 
cadence. We are however certain that its music con- 
sisted in the dichoree with which it is terminated ; for 
Cicero himself assures us that if the final measure had 

m 

been changed, and the words placed in a different order, 
their effect would have been entirely destroyed. 

The art of numerous arrangement was introduced 
among the Greets by Thrasymachus, though some of 
the admirers of Isocrates attributed the invention to the 
latter. It does not appear to have been studied by the 
Romans until about the age of Cicero ; and even then 
it was by no means universally received. The ancient 
mode of composition had still many admirers, who were 
such enthusiasts with regard to antiquity, that they 
adopted her vejy defects. A disposition of the same 
kind may perhaps prevent its being much cultivated in 
Britain ; and while Tillotson shall maintain his autho- 
rity as an orator, it is not to be expected that any great 
advances will be made in this species of eloquence. That 
strength of understanding, and solidity of reason, which 
form so conspicuous a part of the national character, 
may also serve to increase the difficulty of reconciling 
U8 to a study of this kind ; as at first glance it may 
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jfeem to lead an orator from his principal aim, and tempi 
liim to make a sacrifice of sense to sound. It must in^ 
deed be acknowledged that in the times which succeeded 
the dissolution of the Roman republic, this art was so 
perverted from its true end, as to become the sole study 
of their enervated orators. Pliny the younger often 
complains of this contemptible afiectation ; and the po- 
lite author of that elegant dialogue which, with very 
little probability is attributed either to Tacitus orQuinc- 
tilian, assures us it was the ridiculous boast of certain 
orators in the time of the declension of genuine eloquence, 
that their harangues were capable of being set to music, 
and sung upon the stage. But it must be remembered 
that the true art now recommended is designed to aid, 
not to supersede reason : it is so far from being neces- 
sarily effeminate, that it adds not only grace but strength 
to- the powers of persuasion. Cicero and Quinctilian 
have laid it down as an invariable rule, that numerous 
composition must never appear the effect of labour in 
the orator ; that the tuneful flow of his periods must 
always seem the result of their casual disposition ; and 
that it is the highest offence against the art, to weaken 
the expression for the sake of giving a more musical 
tone to the cadence. 

There are two circumstances on which the music of 
a sentence chiefly depends ; the proper distribution of 
its several members, and the close or cadence of the 
whole. 

Whatever is easy and a^eeable in the pronunciation 
h&s always a grateful sound to the ear ; and that which 
is difficult in the pronunciation, can never be possessed 
of melody. The facility with which any sentence is re-; 
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tntedy most m- a great measure depend upon the proper 
dispOBitton of the pauses. They ought to be so distn^ 
btttod as to render the course of the breathing easy, and 
at the same time should fall at sueh distances as to bear 
a; ccBTtam musical proportion to each other. This rale 
will be best illustrated by examples; 

This discourse concerning the easiness of God's commands, does, 
all alongp, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of the first en- 
tnraoe upon a religious course ; except only in those persons who 
faava had the happiness to be trained up to religion by the easy and 
insensible degrees of a pious and rirtuous education. — TtBotsou's 

This sentence is in some degree harsh and unpleasant : 
it ^ntains no more than one considerable pause, which 
ftUs between the two members; and each of those 
members is so long, as to occasion a difficulty in breath^ 
ing while it is pronounced. The following are instances 
of a different kind. 

By smoothing those inequalities, which the necessary difference 
of ranks and conditions has introduced into society, she not only re^ 
eoneiljps us. to the highest eminences qf life, but leads us to eonstder 
them as affording to the social world, that sublime contrast which the 
landscape derives from the diversity of hill and dale, and as sending 
down those streams of benignity which refresh and gladden the lower 
stations. — Brown's Sermons, 

When diine aching eye shall look forward to the end that is far 
distant ; and when behind thou shalt find no retreat ; when thy 
steps shall faulter, and thou shalt tremble at the depth beneath 
which thought itself is not able to fathom ; then shall the angel of 
retribution lift his inexorable hand against thee ; from the irremea- 
ble way shall thy feet be smitten ; thou shalt plunge in the burn- 
ing flood, and though thou shalt live for ever, thou sbalt rise nomocs; 
— Hawkesworth's Almoran and Hamet, 

Porticoes, which bad withstood the assaults of time more than 
l#o thousand years ; brdcon columns of different length8> rising arii 
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ODoateable difltance within tke limitf of the mane pile; sculptured 
poftalfiy tbrough whose fFowning arches the winda pasted wilb a 
hollow murmuring ; numberless figures engraven on the pilasters of 
those portals ; and multitudes of hieroglyphics on the different parts 
of the spacious ruin ; gave the travellers a mournful and magni* 
ficentidea of the pristine grandeur of this edifice. —Za«jiiuN>M*s S^lfh 
man and ALneaeu 

Here every tiling is flowing and easy. Tlie members 
of die sentences bear a just pnqwrtion to each othef; 
and the readar therefore never experiences any difficulty 
of bresthing. 

The next subject which claims our attention is,* the 
diose or cadenee of the whole sentence, which, as it is 
always th« part most sensible to the ear, demands th^ 
gi^atest care. Upon it the mind pauses and rests ; k 
ought theref(»ie to contain nothing harsh or abrup<k 
When we sAm at dignity or elevation, the sound shoirM 
be made to swell gradually to the end; the longest 
members of the period^ and' the fullest and most soimk 
rous words, should be reserved for the conclusion. The 
following sentence is constructed in tbii» manirer. 

It fffls tte mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with 
im olije«tfi at the greaCest diistance; and continues the longest lA 
aetioiii withoifct being tired or satiated, witlji. its proper enjoymeirtsi'-*- 
Addison^ Speciater, 

Here every reader must be sensible of a beauty, both 
in the division of the members and pauses, and the 
manner in which the sentence is rounded, and con- 
ducted to a full and harmonious close. ^^ Mr. Addison'^s 
periods, and members of periods^,'* says Mr, Mttford^ 
"mostly end with the unaccented hyperrhythmical 
syllable, and scarcely ever with a strong accent, except 
where emphasis gives importance to such a conclusion 
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The graceful flow so much admired in his writings, is 
net a little owing to this circumstance. His language 
seems always united like water, by the aptitude of its 
parts to coalesce, and never wears the appearance of 
being forcibly held together.'*'* 

A falling off towards the end always produces a dis- 
agreeable effect. For this reason, pronouns and pre- 
positions are as unpleasant to the ear, as they are in- 
consistent with strength of expression. The sense and 
the sound seem to have a mutual influence on each 
other ; that which offends the ear is apt to mar the 
strength of the meaning; and that which really dcr 
grades the sense appears also to have a bad sound. It 
may be affirmed in general that a musical close, in our 
language, requires either the last, or the last but one, 
to be a long syllable. Words which consist mostly of 
short syllables, as contrary , retrospect^ particular^ sel- 
dom conclude a sentence harmoniously, unless a succes- 
ision of long syllables has rendered them agreeable on 
account of the variety which they introduce. 

It is however necessary to observe that sentences 
80 constructed as to make the sound always swell to- 
wards the end, and to rest upon syllables of a certain 
description, give a discourse the tone of declamation : 
the ear soon becomes acquainted with the melody, and 



* Mitford's Essay upon the Harmony df Language, p. 203. Lond. 
1774, 8vo. — This work, which is learned and able, but somewbaC 
pedantic, the author afterwards enlarged, and published under the 
title of " An Inquiry into the Principles of Harmony in Language, 
and of the Mechanism of Verse, modem and ancient.'* Lond. 1804, 
8ro. 
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is apt to be cloyed with monotony. If we would keep 
alive the attention of the reader or hearer, if we would 
preserve vivacity and strength in our composition, we 
must be solicitous to vary our measures. This obser- 
vation regards the distribution of the members, as well 
as the cadence of the period. Sentences constructed 
in a similar manner, with the pauses falling at equal 
intervals, should never follow each other. Short and 
long sentences ought to be properly intermixed, in or- 
der to render discourse sprightly, as well as magnifi- 
cent. Monotony is the great error into which those 
writers are apt to fall, who study harmonious arrange- 
ment. A very vulgar ear will enable an author to 
catch some kind of melody, and to form all his sen- 
tences according to it ; but this oft-recurring modula- 
tion will soon produce satiety and disgust. A just and 
correct ear is requisite for diversifying the melody ; and 
hence we so seldom meet with authors remarkably happy 
in this respect. 

Though the music of sentences demands a very con- 
siderable degree of attention, yet this attention must 
be confined within moderate bounds. Every appear- 
ance of affectation of harmony is disagreeable; espe- 
cially if the love of it betray us so far as to sacrifice 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, to 
sound. All uiimeaning words, introduced merely to 
round the period, or complete the melody, are great 
blemishes in writing : they are childish ornaments, by 
which a sentence always loses more in point of signi- 
ficancy, than it can gain in point of melody. After 
all the labour bestowed by Quinctilian on regulating 
the measures of prose, he comes at last, with his usu^ 
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gf&oi sense, to this condusion : '^ Upon the whcde, I 
irouU rather chuse that composition should appear 
rough And harsh, if that be necessavy, than tliat it 
shoidd be enervated and effeminate, such as we find in 
ttue style of too mamj. Seme sentences theeefore 
vhich we have studiously formed into melody, dmuld 
be thrown loose, that they may net seem too nmch 
laboured ; nor ought we ever to omit any proper or ex- 
pwssive word, for the sake ol smoothing a period/^ * 

Hithfcrto our attention has been dkeeted to agreeaUe 
seiuid, or modulation in general. It yet remains to 
Heart of a higher beauty, the sound adapted to the sense. 
T^his beauty may either be attained in prose or veme ; 
bpt in illustrating its general principles, the writings of 
the poets will furnish ns wkh the most copious and 
sinking illustrations. 

The resemblance of poetical numbers to the subject 
whifii they mentian or describe, may be considered as 
general or particular, as consisting in the flow and 
stiueture of a whole passage taken together, or as com- 
prised in the sound, of some emphatical and descriptive 
wntds, or in the cadence and harmony of single verses. 

A general analogy betweoi the sound and the sense 
tt>to be found in eviwy langui^e which admits of poetry, 
itt every author whose £uicy enables him to impress 
kaages strongly on his own mind, and whose choice and 
va3?iiety of lai^age readily supply him with just repre-^ 
sentations.^ To such a writer it is natural to diange 



* QmnctiHiBn. lie f nstitttt. Orator, fib. ix. cap. iv. 

i^ See Dr. Beattfe^s Ssny on Poetiy and Music, ^ ddS.; 
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Im measure ¥rith his subjeet, even vithout any efibrt ^ 
the understanding, €ir interventbn of the ju^^ent. To 
isvolve jollity and mirth, necessarily tunes die voice of 
a poet to gay and sprightly notes, as it fixes his eye widi 
vivacity ; and reflections on gloomy situations and dis- 
astrous events, will sadden his numbers as it will doud 
his countenance. But in such passages, there is only 
the similitude of pleasure to pleasure, and of grief to 
grief, without any immediate application of particular 
images. The same flow of joyous versification will 
celebrate the jollity of marriage, and the exultation of 
triumph ; and the same languor of melody will suit the 
complaint of an absent lover, and the lamentations of a 
conquered king. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that on many occasions 
we produce the music which we imagine ourselves to 
hear ; that we modulate the poem by our own disposi- 
tion, and ascribe to the numbers the efiects of the sense. 
We may observe in, real life that it is not easy to de- 
liver a pleasing message in an unpleasing manner, and 
that we readily assodate beauty and defoimity with those 
whom we have reason to love or hate. Yet it would be 
too daring to declare that all the celebrated adaptations 
of harmony are chimerical ; that Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton, paid no extraordinary attention to their number^ 
in any of those passages where the sound is said to be 
an echo to the sense.* 

There being frequently a strong resemblaaoe of «!• 
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• Johnson's Rambler, No. M.— See likiwise Dt, 1Wiiltely*« 
titementB tif Rlietoric, p. ^16. 
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sound to another, it will not be surprizing to find an 
articulate sound resembling one that is not articulate. 
Of this resemblance we meet with an exemplification in 
the following passages. 

On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th* infernal doors, and on their binges grate 
Harsh thunder. MUtmu 

The impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing.— -Pcpe. 

The string, let fly, 
Tufang*d sJtort and sharp, like the shrill swallow^s cry— Pope. 

Loud sounds the air, redoubling strokes on strokes. 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong : deep echoing groan the thickets brown. 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. — Pope, 

The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night 'mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of Time, disparting towers. 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dashed. 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon. — Dyer, 

That there is any other natural resemblance of sound 
to signification, must not be taken for granted. There 
is evidently no similarity between sound and motion, 
or between sound and sentiment. We are apt to be 
deceived by an artful pronunciation : the same passage 
may be pronoimced in many different tones, elevated or 
humble, sweet or harsh, brisk or melancholy, so as to 
accord with the sentiment or thought. This concord- 
ance must be carefully distinguished from that between 
sound and sense ; which may sometimes subsist without 
any dependence upon artful pronunciation. 

There is another circumstance which contributes still 

2 
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more to the deceit : sound and sense being intimateljr 
connected, the properties of the one are readily commu- 
nicated to the other. Thus, for example, the quah'ty of 
grandeur, of sweetness, or of melancholy, though solely 
belonging to the thought, is transferred to the word by 
which that quality is expressed. In this manner, words 
bear an imaginary resemblance to those objects of which 
they are only the arbitrary signs. It is of the greatest 
importance to distinguish the natural resemblance of 
sound and signification, from those artificial resem- 
blances which have now been described. 

From the instances lately adduced, it is evident that 
there may be a similarity between sounds articulate, 
and sounds inarticulate. But we may safely pronounce 
that this resemblance can be carried no further. The 
objects of the difierent senses have no similarity to each 
other : sound, whether articulate or inarticulate, bears 
no kind of analogy to taste or smell ; and as little can 
it resemble internal sentiment, feeling, or emotion. 
Must we then admit that nothing but sound can be imi- 
tated by sound ? Taking imitation in its proper sense, 
as importing a coincidence between difierent objects, the 
proposition must be admitted ; and yet in many pas- 
sages, which are not descriptive of sound, every one must 
be sensible of a peculiar concord between the sound of 
the words and their meaning. As there can be no 
doubt of the fact, what remains is to enquire into its 
cause. 

Resembling causes may produce effects which have 
no resemblance ; and causes which have no resemblance 
may produce resembling effects. A magnificent build- 
ing, for example, does not in any degree resemble an 

G 
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heroic action ; and yet the emotions which they produce, 
are sometimes concordant, or bear a remote resemblance 
to each other. We are still more sensible of this kind 
of resemblance in a song, when the music is properly 
adapted to the sentiment. There is no similarity be- 
tween thought and sound ; but there is the strongest 
similarity between the emotion excited by music tender 
and pathetic, and that excited by the complaint of an 
unsuccessful lover. • When we apply this observation to 
the present subject, it will appear that in some instances 
the sound even of a single word makes an impression 
similar to what is produced by the thing which it signi- 
fies. Of this description are running, rapidity^ impt- 
tuoaity, precipitation. Brutal manners produce in the 
spectator an emotion not unlike what is caused by a 
harsh and rough sound ; and hence the beauty of the 
figurative expression, rugged manners. The word Utile, 
being pronounced with a very small aperture of the 
mouthy has a weak and faint sound, which makes an 
impression resembling that produced by a diminutive 
object. This resemblance of effects is still more remark- 
able where a number of words is connected in the same 
period. Words pronounced in succession often produce 
a strong impression ; and when this impression happens 
to accord with that made by the sense, we are aware of 
a complex emotion, peculiarly pleasant ; one proceed- 
ing from the sentiment, and one from the melody or 
sound of the words. But the chief pleasure arises from 
having these two concordant emotions combined in per- 
fect harmony, and conducted in the mind to a full 
close. 

Except those passages in which sound is described, 
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all the examples given by critics of sense being imitated 
by sound, resolve themselves into a resemblance of effects. 
Emotions excited by sound and signification may have 
a mutufil resemblance ; but sound itself cannot have a 
resemblance to any thing but sound. 

After having suggested these general observations, it 
will be proper to descend to particular examples. 

By a number of syllables in succession, an emotion is 
sometimes raised, similar to that excited by successive 
motion. In this manner slow motion may be justly 
imitated in a verse where long syllables prevail, espe- 
cially with the aid of a slow pronunciation. 

nil inter eese magna vi bracbia tollunt. — Virgil, 

On the other hand, swift motion is imitated by a 
succession of short syllables. 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit unguU campum. — VirgiL 

By the frequency of its pauses, a line composed of 
monosyllables makes an impression similar to what is 
made by laborious interrupted motion. 

First marcb tbe beavy mules securely slow ; 

O'er bills, o'er dales, o*er crags, o*er rocks tbey go. — Pope. 

Witb many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up tbe bigb bill be beaves a buge round stone. — Pope, 

The impression made by rough sounds in succession 
resembles that made by rough or tumultuous motion ; 
and on the other hand, the impression of smooth sounds 
resembles that of gentle motion. 

Two craggy rocks, projecting to tbe main, 

Tbe roaring wind's tempestuous rage restrain ; 

Witbin, tbe waves in softer murmurs glide, 

And sbips secure witbout tbeir bausers ride. — Pope. 
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Prolonged motion is well expressed by an Alexaff^ 
drine verse. The following is an example of slow mo- 
tion prolonged : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, * 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. — Pope, 

The next example is oi forcible motion prolonged : 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 

Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling on the shore. -^Po|>e. 

The last is of rapid motion prolonged : 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound. 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground* 

-Pope. - 

A period consisting mostly of long syllables, produces 

ail emotion which bears a faint resemblance to that 
excited by gravity and solemnity. Hence the beauty 
of the following verse. 

Olli sedato respondit corde Latinns. — Virgil, 
This enumeration mighjt be extended to a much 
greater length ; but the examples which have been 
given, may serve as a foundation for the reader''s further 
enquiries. 
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CHAP. XL 

OF FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

FiotTBES of speech always denote some departure 
&om the ^mplicitj of expres^on ; they •enunciate, after 
a particular manaer, the idea which we intend to eon- 
Tey, and that with the addition of some circumstance 
designed to render the impression more strong and 
vivid. When I say, *^ A good man enjoys comfort in 
the midst of adversity 9^^ I express my thoughts in the 
simplest manner possible. But when I say, ^< To llhe 
upright there ariseth light in darkness,^^ the same sen- 
timent is expressed in a figurative style : a new circum- 
stance is introduced ; light is substituted for comfort, 
and darkness is used to suggest the idea of adversity. 

The use of figurative language has been visited with 
heavy censure by a very distinguished philosopher. 
^' Since wit and fancy ,^ says Locke, ^^ finds easier en- 
tertainment in the world than dry truth and real know- 
ledge, figurative speeches, and allusion in language, 
will hardly be admitted as an imperfection or abuse of 
it. I confess, in discourses where we seek sather plea- 
sure and delight than information and improvement, 
such ornaments as are borrowed from them, can scarce 
pass for faults. But yet, if we would speak of things as 
they are, we must allow that all the art of rhetorick, be- 
sides order and clearness, all the artificial and figurative 
application of words eloquence hath invented, are for no- 
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thing else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move the pas- 
sions, and thereby mislead the judgment ; and so in- 
deed are perfect cheat f and therefore however laudable 
or allowable oratory may render them in harangues and 
popular addresses, they are certainly, in all discourses 
that pretend to inform or instruct, wholly to be avoid- 
ed ; and where truth and knowledge are concerned, can- 
not but be thought a great fault, either of the language 
or person that makes use of them. What, and how va- 
rious they are, will be superfluous here to take notice ; 
the books of rhetorick, which abound in the world, will 
instruct those who want to be informed : only I cannot 
but observe, how little the preservation and improvement 
of truth and knowledge is the care and concern of man- 
kind; since the arts of fallacy are endowM and pre- 
ferred. 'Tis evident how much men love to deceive, 
and be deceived, since rhetorick, that powerful instru- 
ment of eiTor and deceit, has its established professors, 
is publickly taught, and has always been had in great 
reputation : and I doubt not, but it will be thought 
great boldness, if not brutality in m6 to have said thus 
much against it. Eloquence, like the fair sex, has too 
prevailing beauties in it, to su£Per it self ever to be spoken 
against. And \is in vain to find fault with those arts 
of deceiving, wherein men find pleasure to be deceived.*"* 
— This is a degree of severity more than philosophical. 
The passage seems to involve one obvious fallacy ; name- 
ly, that eloquence must always be exerted in a bad cause : 



* Locke*B Essay concerning Human Understanding, book iii. 
chap. z. p. 428. edit. Lend. 1706, fol. 
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for if rhetoric is a powerful instrument of error and de- 
ceit, it must also be a powerful instrument of truth and 
justice. From the writings of the excellent author him- 
self, figurative language is by no means excluded ; and 
in this very passage ^e find him making a skilful use of 
comparison, one of the figures of .rhetoric. 

Though figures imply a deviation firom what may be 
reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to infer that they imply any thing uncommon or 
unnatural. This is so far firom being the case, that, on 
many occasions, they are both the most natural, and the 
most common method of uttering our sentiments. ' It is 
impossible to compose any discourse without making fre- 
quent use of them ; and there are indeed few sentences 
of any length which do not include some expression 
{hift may be termed figurative. Figures are therefore to 
be accounted part of that language which nature dictates 
to mankind : they are not the invention of the schools, 
nor the mere product of study ; on the contrary, the 
most illiterate speak in figures, as often perhaps as the 
most learned. Whenever the imagination of the vulgar 
is powerfully awakened, or their passions highly inflam- 
ed, they will pour forth a torrent of figurative language, 
as forcible as could be employed by the most artificial 
declaimed 

*' When we attend,^' says Dr. Ferguson, " to the 
language which savages employ on any solemn occasion, 
it appears that man is a poet by nature. Whether at 
first obliged by the mere defects of his tongue, and the 
. scantiness of proper expressions, or seduced by a plea- 
sure of the fancy in stating the analogy of its objects, 
he clotfhes every conception in image and metaphor^. 
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* We have planted the tree of peace,^ says an American 
orator ; ^ we have buried the axe under its roots : we 
will henceforth repose under its shade ; we will join to 
brighten the chain that binds our nations together.'' 
Such are the collections of metaphor which those nations 
employ in their public harangues. They have likewise 
already adopted those lively figures, and that daring 
freedom of language, which the learned have afterwards 
found so well fitted to express the rapid transitions of the 
imagination, and the ardours of a passionate mind.*^* 

Bishop Percy has thus stated the prevalence of me- 
taphorical language in the ancient poets of the north : 
<' That daring spirit and vigour of animation which 
distinguished the northern warriors, naturally inclined 
them to bold and swelling figures : and as their my- 
thology was grown very extensive and complicated^ 
the frequent allusions to it could not but be a greater 
source of obscurity to modem readers. ' It was the 
constant study of the northern Scalds to lift their po^ 
etic style as much as possible above that of their 
prose: so that they had at length formed to them- 
selves in verse a kind of new language, in which every 
idea was expressed by a peculiar term, never admitted 
into their ordinary converse. Some of these terms 
are founded on their mythology, or the fabulous his^ 
tory of their gods ; and others on some fancied analogy 
or resemblance. Thus if an Islandic poet had occa-* 
sion to mention a rainbow, he called it ^ the bridge of 



♦ Ferguson's Essay on the History of Civil Society, p. 264. 
Edinb. 1767, 4to. ' 
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like gods ;' if gold, < the tears of Freya ;' if poesy, 
* the gift of Odin.' The earth was indiflPerently 
termed ^Odin'^s spouse,' ^the daughter of night,' or 
^.the vessel that floats on the ages :' in like manner a 
battle was to be styled ^ the bath of blood,' ^ the 
Sftorm of Odin,' or ^ the clash of bucklers ;' the sea, 
*the field of pirates,' or ^ the girdle of the earth.' Ice 
was not insignificantly named ^ the greatest of bridges i* 
a fihip, * the horse of the waves.' " * 

Dr. Beattie remarks that ^^ savages, illiterate per- 
sons, and children, have comparatively but few words 
in proportion to the things they may have occasion to 
speak of; and must therefore recur to tropes and fi- 
gures more frequently than persons of copious elocu- 
tion. A seaman, or mechanic, even when he talks of 
that whieh does not belong to his art, borrows his 
language from that which does; and this makes his 
diction figurative to a degree that is sometimes enter- 
taining enough."t 

What then is it that has drawn the attention of 
critics and rhetoricians so much to these forms of 
speech P They remarked that in them consist much 
of the beauty and force of language, and found them 
always to bear some character or distinguishing marks, 
by the help of which they could reduce them under 
separate classes. To this perhaps they owe their name. 



• Percy's Five Pieces of Runic Poetry,. translated from tbe I&- 
landic Language, pref. Lond..l763, 8yo. 

f Seattle's Essay on Poetry and Music, p. 236, 3d edit Lond. 
1779, 8vo. — See likewise Dr. Leland*s Dissertation on the Pririci- 
pl«s of Human Eloquence, p. 3. Lond. 1764, 4to. 
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As the figure or shape of one body distinguishes it 
from another, so each of those forms of speech has a 
cast peculiar to itself, which both distinguishes it ftota 
the rest, and from the simple form of expression. 
Simple expression just makes our ideas known to others ; 
but figurative language bestows a particular dress upon 
those ideas; a dress which serves to distinguish and 
adorn them. 

Figures in general may be described to be that lan- 
guage which is prompted eithar by the imagination, 
or by the passions. Rhetoricians commonly divide 
them into two great classes, figures of words, and fi- 
gures of thought. The former are denominated tropes : 
they consist in the employment of a word to signify 
something difierent from its original and primitive 
meaning; so that by altering the word, we destroy 
the figure. Thus in the instance lately adduced, 
the trope consists in ^^ light and darkness ^^ being not 
used in a literal sense, but substituted for *^ comfort 
and adversity ,^^ on account c^ some resemblance or 
anal<^ which they are supposed to bear to those con- 
ditions of life. The other class, term^ figures of 
thought, supposes the words to be employed in their 
proper and literal meaning, and the figure to consist in 
the turn of the thought. This is the case with per* 
sonifications and apostrophes ; where, though we vary 
the words which are used, or translate them from one 
language into another, we may still preserve the same 
figure. The distinction howeVet is of very little irti- 
portance; nothing cah be built upon it in practice, 
nor Can it always be clearly observed. Provided we 
remember that figurative language imports S(nne eo- 
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louring of the imftgination, or some emotion or passion, 
expressed in our style, it is a matter of inferior conse- 
quence, whether we give to some particular mode of ex- 
pression the name of a trope or of a figure. ^^ Tropes 
and figures,'*'' says Dr. Ward, ^< are distinguished from 
each other in several respects. Tropes mostly affect 
single words, but figures whole sentences. A trope 
conveys two ideas to the mind by means of one word, 
but a figure throws the sentence into a different form 
from the common and usual manner of expression. Be- 
sides, tropes are chiefly designed to represent our 
thoughts^ but figures our passions.^^* 

As it would be tedious to dwell on all the variety of 
figurative expressions which rhetoricians have enume- 
rated,-|- 1 shall only select such figures as most frequent- 
ly occur. The principles and rules laid down concem- 
uig them will sufiBciently direct us to the use of the 
rest, either in prose or poetry. I 



* Ward's System of Oratory, vol. i. p. 384. Lond. 1759, 2 vols. 
8vo. — John Ward, LL.D. the learned professor of rhetoric in Gres- 

• • • 

ham College, is the author of another work connected with our pre- 
sent enquiries : it is entitled '' Four Essays upon the English Lan- 
guage.** Lond. 1758, 8vo. 

•f Vossii Institutiones Oratoriae, torn. ii. p. 81. edit. Lugd. Bat. 
1643, 2 torn. 4tD. Ward's System of Oratory, vol. i. p. 398, to vol. 
ii. p. 109. 

j: Many curious observations respecting the nature of figurative 
language, occur in Beccaria's Bkerche intomo alia Natura deBo SUle. 
Milano, I770,8vo. 
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CHAP. XII. 



OF PERSONIFICATION. 

The boldest effort of the imagination seems- to be 
that vhich bestows sensibility and voluntary motion 
upon* things inanimate.^ At first view, one would 
be disposed to conclude that this figure borders on the 
extravagant or ridiculous; for what can seem more 
remote from the tract of reasonable thought, than to 
speak of stones, trees^ fields, and rivers, as if they were 
living creatures, and to attribute to them thought and 
sensation, action and afiection? This would appear 
to be nothing more than childish conceit which no per- 
son of taste could relish. The case however is very 
different : no such ridiculous effect is produced by 
personification, when judiciously managed ; on the 
contrary, it is found to be natural and agreeable. Nor 



* Of prosopopeda or personification, an ancient rhetorician has 
given the following account, which partly applies to apostrophe : 
"Hoc fit cum personas in rebus constituimus, quae sine persoois 
sunt, aut eorum hominum, qui fberunt, tanquam vivorum et praesen- 
tium actionem sermonemve deformamus." (Rutilius Lupus de Fi- 
guris Sententiarum et Elocutionis, p. 89. edit. Ruhnkenii. Lugd, 
Bat. 1768, 8vo.) The best part of this volume is the very learned 
editor's Historia critica Oratorum Graecorum ; which may likewise be 
found in the collection of his Opuscula, tom. i. p. ^10. edit. Lugd. 
Bftt. 1823, 2 torn. 8vo, 
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is any very uncommon degree of passion required to 
make us relish it : into every species of poetry it gains 
an easy admission ; it is by no means excluded from 
prose^ and even in .common conversation it not unfre- 
quently finds a place. Thus we do not hesitate to 
speak of a furious dart, a deceitful disease, the ihiratif 
ground, the angry ocean. The use of such expressions 
shews the facility with which the mind can accommo^ 
date the properties of living creatures to inanimate oI>* 
jects, or to its own abstract ideas. 

That our actions are too much influenced by passion, 
is an acknowledged truth ; but it is not less certain 
that passion also possesses considerable influence over 
our perceptions, opinions, and belief. When by any 
animating passion, whether pleasant or paipful, an 
impulse is given to the imagination, we are in that 
condition disposed to use every mode of figurative ex* 
pression ; and those figures are generally founded 
upon a momentary belief in some circumstance which 
calm and unclouded reason would represent in quite a 
different point of view. " A man agitated,^^ says Dr. 
•Beattie, ^^ with any interesting passion, especially of 
long continuance, is apt to fancy that all nature sym- 
pathises with him. If he has lost a beloved friend, he 
thinks the sun less bright than at other times ; and in 
the sighing of the winds and groves, in the lowings of 
the herd, and in the murmurs of the stream, he seems 
to hear the voice of lamentation. But when joy or 
hope predominates, the whole world assumes a gay 
appearance. In the contemplation of every part of 
nature, of every condition of mankind, of every form 
of human society, the benevolent and pious man, the 
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morose and the cheerful, the miser and the misanthrope, 
fia^s occasion to indulge his &vourite passion, and 
l»es, or thinks he sees, his own temper reflected back 
in the actions, sympathies, and tendencies of other 
things and persons. Our affections are indeed the 
medium through which we may be said to survey our- 
selves, and every thing else ; and whatever be our 
inward frame, we are apt to perceive a wonderful con- 
geniality in the world without us. And hence the 
fancy, when roused by real emotions, or by the pathos 
of composition, is easily reconciled to those figures of 
.peech that ascribe syn^thy, perception, and other 
attributes of animal life, to things inanimate, or even to 
notions merely intellectual/'* 

In the following example of personification, Almeria 
calls upon the earth to protect her from the unkindness 
of her father. 

Earth, behold, I kneel upon thy bosom, 
And bend my flowing eyes to stream upon 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield ; 
Open thy bowels of compassion, take 

Into thy womb the last and most forlorn 

Of all thy race. Hear me, thou common parent ; 

1 have no parent else. Be thou a mother. 
And step between me and the curse of him. 
Who was — who was, but is no more a father ; 
But brands my innocence with horrid crimes. 
And, for the tender names of child and daughter. 
Now calls me murderer and parricide. Cungreve. 

Plaintive passions are extremely solicitous for vent ; 
and a soliloquy firequeiktly answers this purpose. But 

* Beattie*6 Bsny on Poetry and Music, p. 255, 
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when such a passion becomes excessive, it cannot be 
gratified except by sympathy from others ; and if denied 
that consolation, it will convert even things inanimate 
into sympathizing beings. 

Ye woods and wilds, whose melancboly gloom 
Accords witb my soul's sadness, and draws forth 
The tear of sorrow from my bursting heart» 
Farewell a whUe. Hom^ 

Ah happy hills ! ah pleasing shade ! 

Ah fields belov'd in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood 8tray*d, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow ; 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. Gray, 

That such personification is derived from nature, will 
not admit of the least doubt, when we consider that it 
is to be found in the poetical productions of the darkest 
ages, and most remote countries. 

Another source of this figure is terror; which is 
communicated in thought to every surrounding object, 
even to those which are inanimate. 

(30, view the settling sea. The stormy wind is laid ; but the 
billows still tumble on the deep, and seem to fear the blast. — Ossum. 

We naturally communicate our joy in the same 
manner. 

As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabeari odottr from the ftpicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest ; with sucb delay 
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WeU p1ea8*d, thej Black their course, and many a league 
Cheer*d with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles — MUUm. 

In some of the above examples, the personificatioDy 
if I mistake not, is so complete as to afford an actual, 
though momentary, conviction, that the objects intro- 
duced are possessed of life and intelligence. But it is 
evident, from numberless instances, that the personifi- 
cation is not always so perfect. It is often employed in 
descriptive poetry, without being intended to produce 
the same conviction. 

O Winds of winter ! list ye there 

To many a deep and dying groan ? 
Or start ye, demons of the midnight air, 

At shrieks and thunders louder than your own ? 
Alas ! ev*n your unhallowed breath 

May spare the victim fallen low ; 
But man will ask no truce to death, 

No bounds to human woe. CampbeH 

Come gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness, come. 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud. 
While music wakes around, veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses on our plains descend. — TTumson. 

Now Summer with her wanton court is gone 

To revel on the south side of the world. 

And flaunt and frolic out the livelong day ; 

While Winter rising pale from northern seas. 

Shakes from his hoary locks the drizzling rheum.— ^mix^rof^. 

Lo ! how the Years to come, a numerous and well-fitted qmre, 
All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to my song with smooth and equal measure dance. 

But look, the Mom, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o*er the dew of yon high eastward hill. — Shakspeare, 

Awake, ye West Winds, through the lonely dale, 
And, Fancy, to thy fairy bower betake! 
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Even now with balmy freshness breathes the gale* 
Dimpling with downy wing the stilly lake ; 
Through the pale willows faultering whispers wake, 

And Evening comes with locks bedropt with dew. — Mtckk. 

While through the west, where sinks the crimson day, 
Meek Twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners grey. 

Mason, 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 

In rayless majesty now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o*er a slumbering world.-^yotoi^. 

In these instances, it may be presumed that the per- 
sonification, either with the poet or his readers, does 
not amount to any conviction that the objects are en- 
dowed with intelligence. The winds, the seasons, 
years, morning, evening, twilight and night, are not 
here understood to be sensible beings. The personi- 
fication must therefore be referred to the imagination : 
the inanimate object is figured to be possessed of con- 
sciousness ; but we are not even impressed with a mo- 
mentary conviction that it is so in reality. Ideas or 
fictions of imagination have the power of exciting 
emotions in the mind ; and when any inanimate object 
is, in imagination, supposed to be an intelligent being, 
it assumes an appearance of greater importance than 
when an idea is formed of it according to truth. In 
this case however the elevation is far from being equal 
to what it is when the personification amounts to ac- 
tual conviction. Thus personification is of two kinds. 
The first, or nobler kind, may be termed passionate 
personification ; the other, or more humble, may be 
termed descriptive personification. Personification in 
mere description is seldom or never carried to the* extent 
of conviction. 
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In the following passage, Dr. Darwin has elegantlj 
given form and motion to a particular affection of the 
mind ; and this is indeed one of the most common per- 
tonifications of poetry. 

With pausing step, at night's refulgent noon. 

Beneath the sparkling stars, and lucid moon, 

Plung*d in the shade of some religious tower, 

The slow bell counting the departed hour, 

0*er gaping tombs where shed umbrageous yewir 

On mouldering bones their cold unwholesome dews ; 

While low aerial voices whisper round, 

And moondrawn spectres dance upon the ground ; 

Poetic Melancholy loves to tread. 

And bend in silence o'er the countless dead ; 

Marks with loud sobs infantine sorrows rave, 

And Vring their pale hands o*er their mother's grave ; 

Hears on the new-turned sod with gestures wild 

The kneeling beauty call her buried child ; 

Upbraid with timorous accents Heaven's decrees. 

And with 9»d sighs augment the passing breeze.* 

Collins, a writer of true poetical genius, has thus per- 
sonified an attribute of the mind : 

O thou, who sitt'st a smiling bride 
By valour's ann'd and awfiil side. 

Gentlest of sky-bom forms, and best ador'd ! 
Who oft with songs divine to hear 
Winn'st from his fatal grasp the spear. 

And hid'st in wreaths of flow'rs his bloodless sword ; 
Thou who amidst the deathful field, 
By godlike chiefs alone beheld. 
Oft with thy bosom bare art found. 
Pleading for him> the youth who sinks to ground ; 



• Darwin's Temple of Nature, p. 58. Lond. 1808, 4to. 
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See, Mercy ! see, with pure and loaded hands 
Before thy shrine my countiy*8 Genius stands, 
And decks thy altar still, though pierc'd with many a wound. 

Dunbar, an ancient Scotish ^oet of the highest order, 
has in a single distich exhibited a strong and simple 
personijQcation of the passion of anger : 

Than Yre come in with sturt and stryfe $ 
His hand wes ay upoun his knyfe.* 

Dr. Grainger has produced a very poetical personifi- 
cation of solitude : 

Solitude, romantic maid, 
Whether by nodding tOwers you tread, 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 
Or hover o*er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes* clifted side. 
Or by the Nile^s coy source abide, 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor*s marble wastes survey. 
You, recluse, again I woo. 
And again your steps pursue. 

Mason's personification of death is scarcely inferior to 
any of these examples : 

Hark ! heard ye not yon footstep dread. 
That shook the enrth with thund*xing tread ? 

*Twas I>eath.-*-In haste 

The warrior past ; 
High tower'd his helmed head ; 

I mark'd his mail, I mark'd his shield, 

1 'spy*d the sparkling of bis spear, 

I saw his giunt arm the falchion wield ; 
Wide wav'd the bick'ring blade, and fir'd the angry air. 



• Dunbar's Poems, vol. i. p. 50. Laing's edit. Edinb. 1834, 
2 vols. 8vo. 
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This figure admits of three different degrees ; which 
it is necessary to remark and distinguish, in order to 
determine the propriety of its use. The first is when 
some of the properties or qualities of living creatures 
are ascribed to inanimate objects; the second, when 
those inanimate objects are introduced as acting like 
living creatures ; and the third, when they are repre- 
sented either as speaking to us, or as listening when we 
address them. 

When this figure is used in its lowest degree, it 
raises the style so little, that it may be admitted into 
the most humble discourse. Such expressions as furious 
dart, thirsty ground, raise so slight a conviction of 
sensibility, if they raise any at all, that it may seem 
doubtful whether they ought not to be referred to some 
other figure. Still however such epithets are found 
to have a more powerful effect than those which are 
properly and literally applicable to the objects. This 
effect may be explained in the following manner. In 
the expression angry ocean^ do we not tacitly compare 
the ocean in a storm to a man in wrath ? It is by this 
tacit comparison that the expression acquires a force or 
elevation above what is found in an epithet proper to 
the object. This comparison, though only tacit, seems 
to exclude personification : by the very nature of com- 
parison, the objects compared are kept distinct, and the 
native appearance of each is preserved. All that can be 
said concerning the subject is, that, with regard to such 
instances, it must depend upon the reader, whether they 
may be examples of personification, or merely of what 
is denominated a figure of speech. A reader of fancy 
will advance them to the former class; while, with a 
plain reader, they will remain in the latter. 
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The second degree of this figure is, when inanimate 
objects or abstract ideas are introduced acting like living 
creatures. Here we rise a step higher, and the personi- 
fication becomes sensible. The strength of the figure 
depends upon the nature of the action which we attri- 
bute to those inanimate objects, and the particularity 
with which it is described. 

Go to your Natural Religion ; lay before her Mahomet, and his 
disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding in triumph over the 
spoils of thousands who fell by his victorious sword. Shew her the 
cities which he set in flames, the countries which he ravaged and 
destroyed, and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants of the 
earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into his 
retirement ; shew her the prophet*8 chamber ; his concubines and hii 
wives ; and let her hear him allege revelation, and a divine commis- 
sion, to justify his adultery and lust When she is tired with this 
prospect, then shew her the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing 
good to all the sons of men. Let her see him in his most retired 
privacies ; let her follow him to the Mount, and hear his devotions 
and supplications to God. Carry her to his table, and view his poor 
fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. Let her attend him to the 
tribunal, and consider the patience with which he endured the scoffs 
and reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let her view 
him in the agony of death, and hear his last prayer for his persecu- 
tors ; Father J forgive them, for they know not what they do ! When Na- 
tural Religion has thus viewed both, ask her, Which is the Prophet 
of God ? But her answer we have already had, when she saw part 
of this scene, through the eyes of the centurion, who attended at the 
cross. By him she spoke, and said, Truly this man wfis the Son of 
God, — Sherlock*8 Sermons. 

This is more than elegant ; it is truly sublime. The 
whole passage is animated ; and the figure rises at the 
conclusion, when Natural Religion, who before was only 
a spectator, is introduced as speaking by the centurion'*s 
voice. This is an instance of personification, carried as 
far as prose, even in its highest elevation, will admit. 
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nexion between them and us, through that sensibility 
which it ascribes to them. • 

It yet remains to treat of the highest degree of this 
figure ; which consists in introducing inanimate objects 
and irrational beings not only as feeling and acting, 
but ako as listening and speaking. Personification in 
this degree, though on several occasions far from being 
unnatural, is very difficult in the management. It is 
the boldest of all rhetorical figures : it is the style of 
strong passion only ; and therefore ought never to be 
attempted, unless when the mind is considerably heat- 
ed and agitated. The introduction of some object in- 
animate, acting as if it had life, can be relished by the 
mind in the midst of cool description ; but we must be 
in a state of considerable emotion, before we can so far 
realize the personification of an insensible object, as to 
conceive it listening to what we say, or returning an an- 
swer to our address. All strong passions however have 
a tendency to produce this figure ; not only love, anger, 
and indignation, but even those which are seemingly 
more depressing, such as grief, remorse, and melan- 
choly. In the subsequent passage, a poet of exqui- 
site talents introduces an address from " the insect 
youth." 

Methinks I hear in accents low 

The sportive kind reply : 
Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly. 
Thy joys no glittering female meets. 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 

No painted plumage to display : 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone— 

We frolic while 'tis May. Gra^. 
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Having thus treated of the nature of personification, 
and of its different degrees, it remains to shew in what 
cases it may be introduced with propriety, when it is 
suitable, when unsuitable. 

After a passionate personification is properly intro- 
duced, it ought to be confined to its distinct province, 
that of gratifying some predominant passion. Every 
sentiment which is unconnected with this design, ought 
to be rejected. The passion of love, for example, in a 
plaintive tone, may bestow a momentary life upon woods 
and rocks, to make them witnesses of the lover'^s con- 
stancy or distress ; but no passion will easily support a 
conviction so far stretched, that those woods and rocks 
should report that constancy or distress to others. It is 
not however safe to prescube mechanical rules to tran- 
scendent genius, which will often establish rules by the 
success of its own daring efforts. 

If extraordinary marks of respect to a person of low 
condition be ridiculous, not less so is the personifica- 
tion of a low subject. This rule chiefiy regards de* 
scriptive personification ; for a subject can hardly be 
regarded as mean or low that is the cause of a violent 
passion : in that circumstance at least, it must be of 
importance. No positive rules however can be as- 
signed with regard to what objects should be selected, 
and what avoided ; the ultimate appeal must always lie 
to the decision of taste. A poet of superior genius, 
possessing the power of inflaming the mind, may take 
liberties which would be dangerous in others. Homer 
does not appear extravagant in animating his darts and 
arrows;* nor Thomson in animating the seasons, the 



* See Aristotelea de Rhetorica, lib. iii. cap. zi 

H 
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winds, the rains, the dews. The latter of these poets 
even ventures to animate the diamotid ; nnd this he does 
with great propriety. But there are objects familiar 
and base, to which personiiGcation cannot properly de- 
scend.* In a composed state of mind, to animate a 
lump of matter even in the most rapid flight of faney, 
degenerates into burlesque. 

How now ? what noise ? that spirit's possessed with Iiaste, 
That wounds the iHirtsisting postern with these strokes. 

Shakspears* 

The employment of descriptive personification re- 
quires a considerable degree of caution. A personage 
in tragedy, agitated by some strong passion, is inspired 
with warm and lofty sentiments, and the reader catch- 
ing fire by sympathy, relishes the boldest personifica- 
tions ; but a writer, even in the most lively description, 
ought to content himself with such figures of this kind 
as agree with^the tone of mind inspired by the descrip- 
tion. Nor is the lowest degree of personification to be 
admitted upon every occasion ; for in plain narrative, 
the mind, serious and sedate, entirely rejects the figure. 
Upon certain occasions, a reader can even without pas- 
sion imagine the winds to be animated ; but still the 
winds are the subject, and any action ascribed to them 
contrary to their usual operation, appearing unnatural, 



* ^schylns, in the following passage of his tragedy of Agamem- 
non, v. 502. describes dust as the sister german of mudc 

In another tragedy (Septem contra Thebas, v. 479. edit. Schiltz.) 
he describes smoke as the wavering sister of fire^ 
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seldom fails to banish the illusion. The reader'^s ima- 
gination, too far strained, refuses its aid; and the 
description becomes obscure, instead of being more 
luminous. In Campbell^s Ode to Winter, the personi- 
fication, though carried to a great extent, is managed 
with evident propriety and skill. 

This figure requires to be used with greater mode* 
ration in prose than in poetry ; for, in prose, the same 
assistance cannot be obtained for raising passion to its 
proper height by the (oree of numbers and the glow of 
style. Yet fi^m this species of composition, addresses 
to objects inanimate are by no means excluded ; they 
have their place in the loftier kind of oratory. A 
public speaker may on some occasions very properly 
address religion or virtue, or his country, or some city 
or province, which has perhaps sufiered great calami- 
ties, or been the scene of some memorable event. But 
it ought to be remembered, that, as such addresses are 
among the highest efforts of eloquence, they should 
never be attempted, unless by persons of more than 
ordinary genius. Of all frigid things, the most frigid 
are the awkward and unseasonable attempts sometimes 
made towards such kinds of personification, especially 
if they be long continued : we perceive the writer la- 
bouring to imitate the language of some passion which 
he neither feels himself, nor is capable of exciting in 
others. 

Mr. Roscoe has remarked that <^ if the modems 
excel the ancients in any department of poetry, it is in 
that now under consideration. It must not indeed be 
supposed that the ancients were insensible of the effects 
produced by this powerful charm. But it may safely 
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be asserted, that they have availed themselves of this 
creative faculty much more sparingly, and with much 
less Success, than their tnodem competitors. The attri^- 
bution of sense to inert objects is indeed common to 
both; but the still bolder exertion which embodies 
abstract existence, and renders it susceptible of ocular 
representation, is almost exclusively the boast of the 
tnodems.^'* 



CHAP. XIII. 

OF APOSTROPHE. 



Apostrophe is a figure nearly allied to personifica^ 
tion, with which it is sometimes confounded. It con* 
sists in bestowing an ideal presence upon real persons, 
either dead or absent. We address them as if they 
stood before us listening to the overflowing of our 
passion. 

Strike the harp in praise of Bragela, whom I left in the isle of 
mist, the spouse of my love. Dost thou raise thy fair face from the 
rock to find the sails of CuchuUin ? The sea is rolling far distant, 
and its white foam shall deceive thee for my sails. Retire, for it is 
night, my love, and the dark winds sigh in thy hair. Retire to the 
hall of my feasts, and think of the times that are past ; for I will 
not return till the storm of war is gone.— Osnan. 

Never, O little flock ! from which I was torn hy the cruel fate of 
war, never shall I he unmindful of the sacred ties that united us, of 
the uninterrupted harmony which we enjoyed, and of those fruits of 

T ■ ■ 

» Roscoe's Life of Iiorenzo de* Medici, vol. i. p. 357. 
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the Spirit, goodness, righteousness, and truth, whiek exhibited 
among you the most convincing proofs of the energy of the gospel. 
Never shall I forget that melancholy day on which I was separated 
from you, without one public opportunity of " commending you to 
God, and to his grace,'* without one affectionate expression, without 
one adieu. — Brown's Sermons* 

In these examples, an address is made to persons that 
are absent : but addresses are also made to the dead. 

Farewell, too little, and too lately, known, 

Whom I began to think and call my own ; 

For sure our souls were near ally*d, and thine 

Cast in the same poetic mould with mine. Drydau 

Phillips ! whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty pow'r and hapless love, 
Kest here, distrest by poverty no more. 
Find here that calm thou gav'st so oft before ; 
-Sleep undisturb'd within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. Johnson. 

Art thou, my Gregory, for ever fled ? 

And am I left to unavailing woe ? 
When fortune's storms assail this weary head, 

Where cares long since have shed untimely snow. 

Ah, now for comfort whither shall I go ? 
No more thy soothing voice my anguish cheers ; 

Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow, 
My hopes to ch^sh and allay my fears. Beatiii. 

Oh. thou 1 with whom my heart was wont to share . 

From reason's dawn each pleasure and each care ; 

l^th whom, alas ! I fondly hoped to know 

The humble walks of happiness below ; 

If thy blest nature now unites above 

An angel's pity with a brother's love. 

Still o'er my life preserve thy mild controul, 

Correct my views, and elevate my soul. Rogers. 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Y» that f^t Marathon and Leuctra bled ! 
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VViends of the woiUL ! restoie.yonr swocds to mtai, 

Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van 1 

Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone. 

And make her arm puissant as your ^wal 

Oh ! once again to Freedom^s cause return 

The patriot Tell, the Bruce of Bannockbans f^CSui^iMl 

In all the preceding examples, the persons addressed' 
are supposed to be either present, or. at least to listen to 
the speakers. 

It requires a less violent effort of imagination to sup- 
pose persons present who are absent or dead, than to 
animate insensible beings, and direct our discourse to 
them. This figure may therefore be introduced where 
personification in its highest degree would be improper. 
It must not however be employed except when the mind 
is in some measure under the dominion of passion. 



CHAP. XIV. 



OF HYPERBGLEi^ 



The hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminish- 
ing an object beyond . reality . This figure is in com- 
mon use both among the learned and unlearned. The 
human mind does not rest satisfied with the simple 
truth, but has a strong propensity to add or diminish.* 



* Quinetilian. de Institut. jOrator. lib., viii. cap* vi» 
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An object either very^ little or very great in its Hnd, 
strikes us with surprize ; and this emotion forces upon 
the mind a momentary conviction that the object is 
greater or less than it is actually found to be : hence 
the -hyplrbole, which expresses that momentary convic- 
tion. A writer taking advantage of this natural delu- 
sion, enriches his description by the use of hyperboles, 
and the reader, even in his coolest moments, relishes 
that figure ; he is sensible that it is the operation of 
nature upon a warm fancy. 

Even in common conversation, hyperbolical expres- 
sions very frequently occur ; as swift as the wind^ as 
white as snow^ and the like ; and our ordinary forms of 
compliment are almost all of them extravagant hyper- 
boles. Yet these exaggerated expressions scarcely 
strike us as hyperbolical : in an instant we make the 
proper abatement, and know how to form a just esti- 
mate. But when there is something striking and un- 
usual in the form of a hyperbolical expression, it is 
exalted into a figure ci speech which draws our atten- 
tion. 

It cahnot have escaped observation, that a writer is 
generally more successful in magnifying by a hyper- 
bole than in diminishing. A minute object contracts 
the mind, and fetters its powers ; whereas a grand object 
dilates and inflames the mind. 

The following quotations will exemplify the manner 
in which this figure is used. 

• • • 
For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to 
thy seed for ever. And I will naake thy seed as the dust of the 
earth ; so that if a man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered. — Genesis* 
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Me miserable ! which way shall Ifij 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is Hell : myself am Hell ; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

StiU thraat*ning to devour me opens wide, 

To which the Hell I suffer seemaa Heaven. ifikom- 

Swift Camilla seoura the -plain. 
Flies o*er th' unbending corn,, and skims along the main.— Pope* 

Longinus quotes from some eomic poet the follow- 
ing ludicrous instance of a diminishing hyperbole r 
^' He possessed a field, of smaller extent than a Lace- 
demonian letter.""* 

I. A hyperbole should never be introduced in the 
description of any thing ordinary or familiar. In such 
a case, it is altogether mmaturaL 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs i he trode the water ; 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him : his bold head 

*Bove the contentious waves he kept^ and oar'd 

Himself with his good arms, in lusty stDokes 

To th* shore, that o*er his wave-bom basis bow'd. 

As stooping to receive him» Sbakapeare, 

II.. A hyperbole cannot be introduced with propriety, 
until the mind of the reader is duly prepared* A figure 
of this kind, placed at. the begbning of a work, is 
improper. . 

. How far a hyperbole may b^ carried, and what is the 
proper measure and boundary of it, cannot be ascer^ 



Longinus de Sublimitate^ § xxxviii* p. 132. edit. Weiske. 
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tiiined by any precise rule. Oood sense and a cnIti-> 
vated taste must determine the point beyond which it 
will become extravagant. Longinus compares a hy- 
perbole carried too far, to a bow-string which relaxes 
by overstraining, and produces an effect opposite to 
what is intended. 

In aingle oppofiition hand to hand. 

He did confound the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 

Three times th^y hreath'd, and three times did they drink. 

Upon agreement, of swifit Severn's flood ; 

Who then affrighted with their Uoody looks. 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds. 

And hid his crisp head in the faolh>w bank. 

Blood-stained with these valiant combatants.-— iSftoibpeore. 

England ne'er had a king until his time : 

Virtue he had, deserving to command ; 

His brandish'd sword did blind men with its beams ; 

His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings ; , 

His sparkling eyes, replete with awful fire. 

More dazzled, and drove back his enemies. 

Than mid-day sun fierce bent against their fiuse8.-»5Aa^pecre. 

I found her on the floor 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautifu] ; 
Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate. 
That were the world on fire, they might have drown'd 
The wrath of Heaven, and quench'd the mighty ruin.—- Zee* 

With regard to the latter of these instances, the person 
herself who was under the distracting agitations of grief 
might be permitted to hyperbdize in this manner ; but 
the person describing her cannot be allowed an equal 
liberty. The one is supposed to utter the sentiments 
of passion ; the other speaks only the language of de- 
scription^^which, according to the dictates of nature, is 
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always in a lower tone. This is a disfanedon wbidli^ 
however obvious, has not been observed by- many^ 
writers. 

« 

IIL A hyperbole, after it is introduced with every 
advantage, ought to be eomprehended in as few words 
as possible. As it cannot be relished but in the confu- 
sion and swelling of the inind, a leisurely view diss^dves 
the charm, and discovers the figure to be either extra- 
vagant or ridiculous. 



CHAP. XV. 



OF COMPARISON. 



Thb situatbni in whicdLmsn is placed,. requires some 
acquaintance with the nature, power, and qualities, of 
those objects by which he is surrounded. For acquir- 
ing a branch of knowledge so essential to our happi- 
ness and preservation, motives of interest and of reason 
are not alone sufficient ; and nature has providentially 
superadded curiosity^' a vigorous princij^le which is never 
at rest. This prindple strongly attaches us to those 
objects which have the recommendation of novelty.: it 
indtes us to compare things together,' for the puifpose cl 
discovering their diffcirences and resemblances. 

Resemblance between obj^s of the same kind, and 
dissimilitiide betwem those, of differ^t Jdnds, are toa 
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oimotrs and famliar to gratify our cnribsity in any de-< 
gree<! its gratifietition . lies in discovering differences 
where ^ resemblance pl'evails, and resemblances where 
difference preTails. Thus a difference in individuals of 
the same kind of plants or' animals is deemed a disco- 
very, while the many particulars in which they agree, 
are neglected ; and in different kinds any resemblance 
is eagerly remarked, without attending to the many 
particulars in which they differ. 

Objects of different senses cannot often be properly 
compared together ; for they are totally separated from - 
each other, and have no, circumstance in common to 
admit either resemblance or contrast. Objects of hear- 
ing may be compared together, as also those of taste, 
of smell, and of touch : but objects of sight are the 
principal source of comparison ; because in speaking or 
writing, things can only be compared in idea, and the 
ideas of sight are more distinct and lively than those of 
any other sense. 

It must however be observed that two objects are 
sometimes happily compared together, though, strictly 
speaking, they resemble each other in nothing. Though 
they are dissimilar, they yet agree in the effects which 
they produce upon the mind : they raise a train of simi- 
lar or e<»icordant ideas ; so that the remembrance of the 
one serves to strengthen the impression made by the 
other. 

The music of Carryl was, like the memoiy of joys that are past, 
pleasant and mournful to the soul. — Ossian, 

This seems happy and delicate ; yet surely no kind of 
music bears any immediate resemblance to a feeling of 
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the mind. ' Had' it been compared to the voice of the • 

nightingale, ^ or the murmur of the stream, as it would 

have been by some ordinary poet, the likeness would 

have been more distinct ; but, by founding his simile 

upon the effect which CarryPs music produced, the poet, 

while he conveys a very tender image, gives us, at the 

same time, a much stronger impression of the nature 

and strain of that music. The following similes are of 

the same description. 

' Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to> 
gether in unity! It is like the precious ointment upon the head, that ^ 
ran down upon the beard, even Aaron*8 beard ; that went down to 
the skii'ts of his garments. — Psahns, 

Delightful is thy presence, O Fingal I it is like the sun of Crom- 
la, when the hunter mourns his absence for a season, and sees him 
between the clouds. — Ossian, 

Often, like the evening sun, comes the memory of former times 
oh my soul. — Ossian. 

4 

When a nation emerging from barbarism begins to 
cultivate the fine arts, the beauties of language cannot 
long lie concealed ; but when discovered, they are gene- 
rally, by the love of novelty, carried beyond all bounds ' 
of moderation. Thus, in the first poetical efforts of 
every nation, we find metaphors and similes founded on 
the slightest and most distant resemblances. These, 
losing their grace with their novelty, wear gradually 
out of. repute ; and at length, on the improvement of 
taste, no metaphor or simile, except it be of a striking 
kind, is admitted into any polite composition. It is 
scarcely possible to discover the resemblances upon which 
the following comparisons are founded. 

Behold, thou art fair, my love ; behold, thou art fair ; thou hast 
doves* eyes within thy locks : thy hair is as a flock of goats lihat ap-.* 
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pear from' mount Gilead. Thy teet^ are like a flock of sheep that 
are even shorn, which came up from the washing ; whereof eyery 
one bear twins, and none is barren among them. Thy lips are like 
a'thread of scarlet, and thy speech is comely ; thy temples are like 
a- piece of a pomegranate within thy locks. Thy neck is like the 
tower of David builded for an armoury, whereon there hang a thou- 
sand bucklers, all shields of mighty men. Thy two breasts are like 
two young roes that are twins. - - - Tby neck is as a tower of ivory ; 
thine eyes like the fish-pools in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-rab- 
blm : thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon, which looketh toward 
Damascus.— iSoR^ ^ Solomon, 

Young writers are very apt to employ a superfluity 
of comparisons and other figures. The following pas-« 
sage, which I quote from a promising poet who died at 
a premature age, may perhaps be considered as liable 
to this censure : 

Belov*d of heaven, his fair Levina grew 
In youth and grace, the Naiad of the vale : 
Fresh as the fiowt amid the sunny show'rs 
Of May, and blither than the bird of dawn. 
Both roses' bloom gave beauty to her cheek. 
Soft tempered with a smile« The light of heav*n. 
And innocence, ilhim'd her virgin-eye. 
Lucid and lovely as the morning star. 
Her breast was fairer than the vernal bloom 
Of valley-lily, op*ning in a show*r ;— 
Fair as the mom, and beautiful as May, 
The glory of the year, when first she comes 
Array'd, all beauteous, with the robes of beav'n ; 
And, breathing summer breezes, from her locks 
Shakes genial dews, and from her lap the flowers. 

JBrjic^s Locfdeven. 

. Between an. exemplification and a simile a difference 
is to be remarked.. A simile is founded upon the dis- 
covery of likeness between two actions, in their general 
nature dissimilar, or of causes terminating by different 
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operations in some resemUance. of effect. But themeit- 
tion of another like consequence from a like cause, or 
of a. like performance by a like agency » is not a simile, 
but an exemplification. It is not a simile to say, that 
. the Thames waters fields, as the Po waters fields ; or 
that as Hecla vomits flames in Island, so JEtna, vomits 
flames in Sicily. When HcN'ace says of Pindar, that 
he pours hi& violence and rapidity of verse, as a riv» 
swoln with rain rushes from • the mountain ; or of > 
himself, that his genius wanders in quest of poetical 
decorations, as the bee wanders in quest of honey ; he, 
in either case, produces a simile : the mind is impressed 
with the resemblance of things generally unlike, as un- 
like as intellect and body. But if Pindar had been de- 
scribed as writing with the, copiousness and grandeur 
of Homer, or Horace had informed us that he reviewed 
and finished his own poetry with the same care as Iso- 
crates polished his orations, he would, instead of simi- 
litude, have exhibited almost identity ; he would have 
given the same portraits with different names. When 
Addison represents the English as gaining a fortified 
pass, by repetition of attack^ and perseverance of re- 
solution, their obstinacy of courage, and vigour of onset, 
are well illustrated by the sea that breaks, with inces- 
sant battery, the dikes of Holland, This is a simile : 
but when the same author, after having celebrated the 
beauty. of Marlborough'^s person, tells us that " Achilles 
thus was formed with every grace,'** he does not employ 
a jsimile, ■. but > a mere exempli&atidn. A simile may 
be compared to two lines converging at a point, and -it 
is more excellent as the lines ^proach from greater 
distance; an exemplification may be considered as two 
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parallel lines^ which run on together without approxi- 
mation, never far separated, a^d never joined.* 

When comparisons are addressed to the und^stand- 
ing, their purpose is to instruct ; when to the heart, to 
please. The latter of these purposes is accomplished 
by various means : first, by suggesting some unusual 
resemblance or contrast; secondly, by presentiag an 
object in the strongest light ; thirdly, by associating an 
object with others that are agreeable ; fourthly, by 
elevating, and, fifthly^ by depressing an objects Of 
the two following comparisons, the former seems in- 
tended to instruct, the^ latter to. please. 

As wax would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it 
had not the power to retain as well as to receive the impression, the 
same holds of the soul with respect to sense and imagination. . Sense 
is its receptive power j imagination its retentvv^. Had it sense 
without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water, where» 
though all impressions- be instantly- made, yet as soon as they are 
made they are instantly lost. — Harrises Hermes^ 

Yet, wand'ring I found on my ruinous walk, 

By the dial-stone aged and green, 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 

To mark where a garden had been-: 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its nc^ 

All wild in the silence of Nature it drew 
From each wandering sunbeam a lonely embrace ; 
For the night-weed and thorn overshadowed the place 

Where the flow'r of my forefathers grew. CtanpbdL 

J)r. Akenside, one of the most classical of all the 
English poets, has drawn an elegant and pleasing simile 



• Johnson's livea of English Poets, voL ii. p. 893. 
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from the ancient descriptions of the famous statue of 
Memnon at Thebes in upper Egypt : 

For as old Memnon's image, long renown'd 

By fkbliog Nilos, to the quivering touch 

Of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 

Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 

Unbidden strains ; even so did nature's hand 

To certain species of external things 

Attune the finer oigans of the mind : 

So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 

Or of sweet sound, or fair proportion*d form, 

Hie grace of motion, or the bloom of lights 

Thrills through imagination's tender frame 

From nerve to nerve : all naked and alive 

They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 

At length discloses every tuneful spring. 

To that harmonious movement from without 

Responsive. Pkantns of ImagiiiaUtm, 

Dr. Darwin, another ornament of the medical profes- 
sion,* has likewise drawn an illustration from the same 
poetical object : 

So to the sacred sun in Memnon's fane 
Spontaneous concords quired the matin strain. 

Botanic Garden^ 

One of the means by which comparisons afford us 
pleasure, is the suggestion of some unusual resemblance 
or contrast. This remark it will be necessary to illus- 
trate by particular instances. 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchless chief : 



* riMwr»if y tUfiuu Til fMXStf tar^f Mvra^ 
ISm* rmi$ XMm \k irtftKttf*t¥§y 2S«;^« MWrM; . 

_ Thwcrit. I(fyL V, 6. 
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As when frtmi mountain-^lops the dusky clouds 

Ascending, while the North-wind sleeps, overspread 

Heaven's cheerfuli face, the low'ring element 

Scowls o'er the darken'd landscape snow and shower ; 

If chance the radiant sun^with farewell sweet 

Extends his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Attest their joy, that hill and vaHey rings. MUton^ 

Sweet are the uses of Adversity,. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in her head. Shdkgpeare* 

See how the Morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her farewell of the glorious Sun : 

How well resembles it the prime of youth, 

Ti-imm*d like a yonker prancing to his love ! Shakspeare^ 

As the bright stars, and milky way» 
Shewed by the night, are hid by day ^ 
So we in that accomplisb'd mind, 
Help'd by the night new graces find. 
Which, by the splendour of her view 
- Dazzled before, we never knew. WaUer. 

None of these similes, as they appear to me, tends to 
illustrate the principal subject ; and therefore the chief 
pleasure which they afford, must arise from suggesting 
resemblances that are not obvious. 

The next effect of comparison, in the order men- 
tioned, is to place an object in a conspicuous point of 
view. 

Dr. Brown, in the subsequent passage, alludes to 
those who are under the influence of that false philan- 
thropy which pursues unattainable beneficence, while it 
neglects the duty immediately incumbent, and the good 
that is at hand : 

Persons of this character may be compared to those who ascend 
a lofty mountaii^jL audi pverlQoking every adjacent object,, stretch 
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their labouring sight to the remotest compass of vision* Tired at 
last with the attempt to descry the distant fading specks on the 
horizon, they return to the plain, and retain no recollection, either 
of the scenes that were immediately under their feet, or of the re- 
mote points which they discovered with difficulty.<^^rotoR'« Semumt* 

The goddess appears ; for Poverty ever comes at the call ; but, 
^alas ! he. finds her by no means the charming figure books and his 
own imagination had painted. As when an eastern bride, whom 
her friends and relations had long described as a model of perfection, 
pays her first visit, the longing bridegroom lifts the veil to see a face 
he had never seen before, but, instead of a countenance blazing with 
beauty like the sun, he beholds deformity shooting icicles to his heart ; 
such appears Poverty to her new enttrtmet,^Goldamiih*8 JEssaj^s. 

There is a joy in grief when peace dwells with the sorrowfuL But 
they are wasted with mourning, O daughter of Toscar, and their 
days are few. They fall away like the flower on which the sun 
looks in his strength, after the mildew has passed over it, and its 
head is heavy with the drops of night. — Ossian, 

Why did not I pass away in secret, like the flower of the rock 
that lifts its fair head unseen, and strews its withered leaves on the 
blast? — Osdan, 

She never told her love, 
Bat let concealment, like a worm i* th' bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin*d in thought. 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patience on a monument^ 
Smiling at Grief. Shahsptare, 

Y^t sadly it is sung, that she in shades, 
Mildly as mourning doves, love*s sorrow felt ; 

While in her secret tears hec freshness fiides, 

As roses silently in lymbecks melt. DavenauU 

As streams which with their winding banks do play, 
Stopp'd by their creek, run softly through the plain ; 

So in th* ear*s labyrinth the voice doth stray, 

And doth with easy motion touch the brain. Dames. 

Fir*d at first sight with what the Muse imparts. 
In fiearless youth we tempt the height of arts. 
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While from the bounded, level of onr nind 

Short views we taiker nor see the lengths behind ; 

But more advanc'd, behold^ with strange surprise, 

New distant scenes of endless science rise. 

So pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try, 

Mount o*er the valesy and seem to tread the sky : 

Th* eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last ; 

But, these attain'd, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way*: 

Th' increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes ; 

Hills peep o*er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. Pope. 

This last comparison, in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, is 
perhaps the best that English poetry can shew ;* but, 
as Mr. Headley suggests, one would be induced to 
suppose that Pope had seen and remembered the fol- 
lowing lines of Drummond : "f" 

Ah. ! as a pilgrim, who the . Alpes doth passe, 
Or Atlas temples crown*d with winter glasse, 
Th6 ayry Caucasus, the Apennine, 
Pyrenes clifts where sun doth never shine> 
When he some craggy hills hath over- went, 
Begins to thinke on rest, hisjoucney spent. 
Till mounting some tall mountaine he do find* > 
More hights before him than he left behind : 
With halting pace-so while I would me raise 
To the unbounded limits of thy praise. 
Some part of 'Way I thought to have o*eT-ninj 
But now I see how searee I have began. 
With wonders new my spirits range possest. 
And wandring waylesse in a maze them rcstij: 



* Johnson's Lives of English Poets, vol. iv. p. 180. 
f H^dley's Select Beauties of. Ancient English Poetry, vol. ii. 
p. 176. Lond. 1787, 2 vols. 8vo. 

^ Drummond's Poems, p. 131. Loud. 1656, 8vo. 
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The long-demurring maidi 
Whose lonely unappropriated sweets 
Smil'd like yon knot of cowslips on the cliffy 
Not to be come at by the willing hand. Blair's Grave, 

No simile, says Mr. Pinkerton, can exceed this for 
pastoral and elegant simplicity.* It likewise tends to 
plac6 the principal subject in the strongest light. The 
following comparison is also conceived with much fe- 
licity : 

But hope and fear alternate sway my soul, 

Like light and shade upon a waving field, ., 

Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 

Now hide and now reveal the sun of heaven. 

Hom^s Alomo^ 

Another effect of comparison is to embellish the prin- 
cipal subject by associating it with others that are of 
an interesting. nature. Similes of- this kind have also a 
separate effect ; they diversify the narration by means 
of new images which are not strictly necessary to the 
ci^mparisoiu They are short episodes, which, without 
drawing Us from the principal subject, afford delight 
by their beauty and variety. 

He scarce had ceasM, when the superior fiend 

Was moving towards the shore : his ponderous shield^ 

Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 

Behind him cast ; the broad circumfecenoe 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist viewa 

At ev'ning from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdamo» to descry new lands. 

Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe. M3Um* 



^inkerton> Letters of JUitorature, p. 289. Lond. 1785» 8vo. 
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Wide must ye stand, in wild, disordered mood, 
As if the seeds from which your scyons sprang 
Had there been scatter'd from the affrighted beak 
Of some maternal bird whom the fierce hawk 
Pursued with felon claw. Her young meanwhile 
Callow, and cold, from their moss-woven nest 
Peep forth ; they stretch their little eager throats 
Broad to the wind, and plead to the lone spray 
Their famished plaint importunately shrill. 

MaaovCa English Garden* 

With regard to similes of this kind, it will readily oc- 
cur to the reader that, when a resembling subject is 
once properly introduced, the mind is transitorily 
amused with the new object, and not dissatisfied with 
the slight interruption. Thus, in fine weather, the 
momentary excursions of a traveller for agreeable pros* 
pects oir elegant buildings, cheer his mind, relieve him 
from the languor of uniformity, and without much 
lengthening his journey in reality, shorten it greatly 
in appearance. A writer may however happen to 
make too long a digression ; and in the opinion of 
some critics, Milton has more than once been guilty 
of this fault. The following quotation was probably 
intended as a burlesque of such long and digressive 
similes. 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 
Smokes Cambro- Briton (vers'd in pedigree, 
Sprung from Cadwalador and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he 
O'er many a craggy hill and barren cliff. 
Upon a cargo of fam'd Cestrian cheese. 
High over-shadowing rides, with a design 
To vend bis wares, or at th*Arvonian mart. 
Or Maridunuro, or the ancient town 
Yclep*d Brechinia, or where Vaga's stream 
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Encircles AricoDiam, ihiltlu] aeil ! 

Whence flow nectureous wines, that well may vie 

With Masstc, >Selini.or lenown'd Falern. 

Phify$'9 i^pHeaM ShUUng* 

Comparisons ^hich tend to aggrandize or elevate an 
object, are next to be exemplified. 

As rusheth a foamy stream from the dark shady steep of Cromla, 
when thunder is rolling above, and dark brown night rests on the 
hill ; so fierce, so vast, so terrible, rush forward the sons of Enn. 
The chief, like a whale of ocean followed by all its billows, pours 
valour forth as a stream, rolling its might along the shore. — Ossian. 

Ten paces huge 
He back recoil'd ; the tenth on bended knee 
His massy spear upstaid ; as if on earth 
Winds under ground or waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had push'd a mountain from his seat. 
Half-sunk with all his pines. MUton* 

Me^hinks, king Richard and myself should meet 

With no less terror than, the elements 

Of fire and water, when their thund*ring shock 

At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heav*n.—iVAa^eare. 

In the last place, it was observed that a comparison 
may tend to lessen or depress an object. This is ac- 
complished by assimilating the principal subjects t« 
any thing low or despicable. 

The overthrown he raised, and, as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flocks together throng'd, 

Drove them before him thunder-struck, pursu'd 

With terrors and with furies to the bounds 

And crystal wall of heav*n, which opening wide, 

Roird inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 

Into the wasteful deep ; the monst'rous sight 

Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 

Urg'd them behind ; headlong themselves they threw 

Down from tbe veige of heav'n. Milton. 
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Under this last subdivision we must likewise class 
comparisons introduced for the sake of placing some 
object in a ridiculous point of view. Of these I shall 
now add a few examples. 

I do here walk before thee, like a sow that hath overwhelmed all 
her litter but one. — Shakspean. 

The most accomplished way of using books at present, is to serve 
them as some men do lords, learn their titles, and then brag of their 
acquaintance.— jS«n^'« Tale of a Tub. 

Some think that the spirit is apt to feed on the flesh, like hungry 
wines upon raw beef. — Stnft on the Mechan. Oper. of the Spirit, 

Remark your commonest pretender to a light within, how dark, 
and gloomy, and dirty he is without ; as lanthoms, which the more 
light they bear in their bodies, cast out so much the more soot, and 
smoke, and fuliginous matter to adhere to the sides. — Ibid. 

Some again think, that when our earthly tabernacles are disor- 
dered and'desolate, shaken and out of repair, the spirit delights to 
dwell within them, as houses are said to be haunted when they are 
forsaken and gone to decay.— /ftui 

Here it may not be amiss to add a few words upon the laudable 
practice of wearing quilted caps. These, when moistened with 
sweat, stop all perspiration, and, by reverberating the heat, pre- 
vent the spirit from evaporating any way, but at the mouth ; even 
as a skilful housewife that covers her still with a wet clout for the 
same reason, and finds the same effect. — Ibid. 

Seminaries of learning, as well as particular shops, are sometimes 
frequented more on account of what they have been, than what they 
are : so many instances of this might be produced, that it seems to 
be a prevailing opinion in this island, that talents and genius, like 
•cats, are more attached to particular walls and houses than to the 
persons who reside within them.^^Moore's Edward. 

Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive. 

YouTiff'e Love of Fame, 
6 
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A comparison is sometimes implied where it is not 
formally expressed. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Sonae heart once pregnant with trelestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway*d, 
Or wak*d to ecstacy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repress*d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom*d caves of ocean^bear \ 

KuU many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. Graf* 

I. A comparison must not be instituted between ob- 
jects which bear too near and obvious a resemblance to 
€ach other. The great pleasure of the act of compar- 
ing lies in discovering likenesses between things of dif- 
ferent species, where we could not, at the first glance, 
expect a resemblance. There is little art or ingenuity 
in pointing out resemblances which cannot escape the 
most careless observer. When Milton compares Satan's 
appearance after his fall to that of the sun suffering an 
eclipse, and affrighting the nations with portentous 
darkness, we are struck with the happiness and the dig- 
nity of the similitude: but when he compares Eve's 
bower in Paradise to the arbour of Pomona, or Eve 
herself to a Dryad, or Wood-nymph, we receive little 
.entertainment ; every person sees that, in several re- 
spects, one arbour must of course resemble another 
arbour, and one beautiful woman another beautiful 
woman. 
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II. As comparisons ought not to be founded on like- 
nesses too obvious, still less ought they to be founded 
«n those which are too faint and remote. When dif- 
ferences or resemblances are carried beyond certain 
bounds, they appear slight and trivial ; and for that 
reason will not be relished by persons of taste. The 
following instance will probably amuse the reader : it is 
a quotation, not from a poet or orator, but from a grave 
author writing an institute of law. 

Our student shall observe, that the knowledge of the law is like 
a deep well, out of which each man draweth according to the strength 
of his understanding. He that reacheth deepest, seeth the amiable 
and admirable secrets of the law, wherein I assure you the sages of 
the law in former times have had the deepest reach. And as the 
bucket in the depth is easily drawn to the uppermost part of the 
water, (for nuUum dementum in suo proprio loco est grave,) but take 
it from the water, it cannot be drawn up but with a great difficulty ; 
so, albeit beginnings of this study seem difficult, yet when the pro- 
fessor of the law can dive into the depth, it is delightful, easy, and 
without any hea\7 burden, so long as he keeps himself in his own 
proper element. — Coke on Littleton. 

This mode of stretching comparisons is admirably 
exposed in the following passage. 

' FlueUen, I think it is in M^M^edon where Alexander is porn : I 
tell you, Captain, if you look in the maps of the orld, I warrant 
you shall find in the comparisons between Macedon and Mon- 
mouth, that the situations, look you, is both alike. There is a river 
in Macedon, and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth : it 
is called Wye at Monmouth, but it is out of my prains what is the 
name of the other river ; but 'tis all one, 'tis so like as my fingers is 
to my fingers, and there is salmons in both. If you mark Alexdn- 
der's life well, Harry of Monmouth's life is come after it indiffer- 
ent well ; for there is figures in all things. Alexander, God knows, 
and you know, in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, and his 
cholers, and his moods, and his displeasures, and his indignations, 

I 
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and also being a little intoxicates in his pfains, did, in hia ales and 
his angers, look you, kill his pest firiend Clytus. 

Grower. Our king is not like him in that ; he never kill'd any 
of his friends. 

Fhtdlen, It is not well done, mark you now, to take the tales 
out of my mouth, ere it is made an end and finished. I speak but 
in the figures and comparisons of it : As Alexander is kill his friend 
Clytus, being in his ales and his cups, so also Harry of Mon- 
mouth, being in his right wits and his goot judgments, is turn away 
the fat knight with the great pelly doublet : he was fuU of jests, 
and gypes, and knaveries, and mocks ; I am forget his name. 

Gower, Sir John Falstaff. 

Fludkn, That is he : I can tell you, there is goot men pom at 
Monmouth.— <SAaAip0are'« Haury V, act iv. sc vii. 

III. The object from which a comparison is drawn, 
should never be one of which but few readers or 
hearers can form clear and distinct ideas. Compari- 
sons are introduced for the sake of throwing light 
on the subject ; and we must therefore be upon our 
guard, not to employ, as the ground of our simile, 
any object which is either too obscure or unknown. 
That which is used for the purpose of illustrating some 
other object, ought certainly to be more obvious and 
plain than the object intended to be illustrated. Com- 
parisons therefore founded on philosophical discoveries, 
or on any thing with which persons of a certain pro- 
fession only are acquainted, do not produce their pro- 
per effect in any work intended for th« public at 
large. They should be taken from those illustrious, 
noted objects, which the majority of readers either have 
seen, or can strongly conceive. 

IV. A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing his com- 
parisons from any image that is nauseous, ugly, or re- 
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tnarkably disagreeable ; for, however striking the re- 
semblance may be, the reader will be more strongly 
afiected with sensations of disgust, than with those of 
pleasure. 

V. Profane comparisons are liable to a more serious 
objection. The following passage in Logan'^s tragedy 
f]i Runnamede can scarcely escape the charge of pro& - 
nity ; nor am I disposed to think, with his anonymous 
biogra;pher, that the grandeur of the figure sufficiently 
atones for its extravagance.* 

To me ? — I meant not to declare my birth 
Till I had proved it. I have ever been 
Discovered by my deeds : like him in heaven, 
Who in the majesty of darkness dwells, 
But sends the thunder to reveal the God. 

VI. The strongest literary objection which can be 
urged against a comparison, is, that it consists in words 
only, not in sense. Such false coin is suitable in the 
burlesque ; but it is far beneath the dignity of the epic, 
or of any serious composition. It is disputed among 
critics, whether the following simile be of this descrip- 
tion : 

The noble sister of Poplicola, 

The moon of Rom^ ; chaste as the icicle 

That's curdled by the frost from purest snow. 

And hangs on Dian's temple. Shakspeare. 

In the opinion of Goldsmith, ** this is no more than 
illustrating a quality of the mind, by comparing it with 

* Life of Logan (p. xzx.) prefixed to his Poems. Edinb. 1812, 8vo. 
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a sensible object. If there is no impropriety in saying 
such a man is true as steel, firm as a rock, inflexible as 
an oak, unsteady as the ocean^ or in describing a dispo- 
sition cold as ice, or fickle as the wind ; and these ex- 
pressions are justified by practice ; we shall hazard an 
assertion, that the comparison of a chaste woman to an 
icicle is proper and picturesque, as it obtains only in 
the circumstances of cold and purity ; but that the ad- 
dition of its being curdle from the purest snow and 
hanging on the temple of Diana, the patroness bf 
virginity, heightens the whole into a most beautiful 
simile.*"* 

" There is,'^ says Lord Kames, " evidently no re- 
semblance between an icicle and a woman, chaste or un- 
chaste : but chastity is cold in a metaphorical sense ; 
and this verbal resemblance, in the hurry and glow of 
composing, has been thought a sufficient foundation for 
the simile. Such phantom similes are mere witticisms, 
which ought to have no quarter, except where purposely 
introduced to provoke laughter.'*'+ 



* Goldsmith'^ Essays and Criticisms, vol. ii. p. 216. Lond. 1798, 
3 vols. 12mo. 

f Karnes's Eleipents oi Criticism^ vol. ii. p. 2 1 8, 5th edit. Ediiib. 
1774, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

OF METAPHOR. 

Onb of the most pleasing exercises of the imagina- 
tion, is that in which it is employed in comparing dis- 
tmet ideas, and disoovering their various resemblances. 
There is no simple perception of the mind that is not 
capable of an infinite number of considerations in refer- 
ence to other objects; and it is in the novelty and va- 
riety of those unexpected connexions, t^a^. thp rjp }j ^<» g« 
of a writer'^s gepii^^ is . chiefly displayed . A vigorous 
and lively fancy does not tamely confine itself to the 
idea which lies before it, but looks beyond the imme- 
diate object of its contemplation, and observes how it 
stands in conformity with numberless others. It is 
th^ L-Prerogative of the human mind thus to briny its 
in ^ages together , and compare the several circumstances 
of similitude which attend them. By these means elo- 
quence exercises a kind of magic power ; it can raise in- 
numerable beauties from the most j^j^ttpti g^ij^jp^j^g. and 
impart the grace of novelty to the most mmipnn. The 
imagination is thus kept awake by the most agreeable 
emotion, and entertained with a thousand different views 
both of art and nature, which still terminate at the prin- 
cipal object. For this reason, the metaphnr [ r ggperally 

preferre d to the simile ^ as a more pleasing mode of illus- 

tr ation. In the former^th(g..aictipsL.5LjifiUni^^ less 
languid, as it is emplQj[£d..atiibe.yery fir«t instant in 
somparing the semblance ^th^ tb^-O^ect, which it re- 
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presents ; whereas in the latter, its operations are more 
slow, as It must first contemplate the principal object, 
and afterwards the corresponding^, image. 

A metaphorJiflferU«miV,simile^^ not 

in substance^ comparison, bein g t J^^ fpundatipi^ ofjboth. 

In a simile^ ^^Q .^^9 subjects ar^Jcq^t-distincLisi the 
expfesfiion, as well asumlhie. ihoiighl; in a metaphor, 
they are kept distinct in the thought, but not in th« 
expression. A hero resembles a lion ; and upon that 
resemblance many similes have been founded by Homer 
and other poets. But let us invoke the aid of the ima*> 
gination, and figure the hero to be a lion, instead of 
only resembling one ; by that variation the simile is 
converted into a metaphor, which is supported by de- 
scribing all the qualities of the lion that resemble those 
of the hero.^ The poet^ by figuring his hero to be a 
lion, proceeds to describe the lion in appearance, but in 
reality he is all the while describing the hero ; and his 
description becomes peculiarly beautiful, by expressing 
the virtues and qualities of the h^o in terms which pro- 
perly belong not to him, but to the lion. When I say 
of some great minister, '^ that he upholds the state like 
a pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice,^^ I 
evidently frame a comparison ; but when I say of the 
same minister, ^^ that he is a pillar of the state,^^ this is 
not a comparison but a metaphor. The comparison be- 
tween the minister and a pillar is instituted in the mind, 
but without the aid of words which denote comparison. 
The comparison is only insinuated, not expressed ; the 
one object is supposed to be so like the other, that, 



• ArittoeeI«s de Rhetorioa, lib. iii. cap. iv. 
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without formally drawing the comparison, the name of 
the one may be substituted for that of the other. 

A metaphor always implies comparison, and is, in 
that respect, a figure of thought ; yet, as the words in 
which it is conveyed, are not taken literally, but changed 
from their proper to a figurative sense, the metaphor 
is commonly ranked among tropes, or figures of words. 
But provided the nature of it be well understood, it is 
of little importance whether we denominate it a trope 
or a figure. 

<< The description of natural objects,^^ says the in-^ 
genious and elegant Mr. Roscoe, <^ awakes in the 
poet^s mind corresponding emotion ; as his heart 
warms, his fancy expands, and he labours to convey a 
more distinct or a more elevated idea of the impres- 
sions of his own imagination. Hence the origin of 
figures, or figurative language ; in the use of which he 
aims at describing his principal subject, by the quali^ 
ties of some other object more generally known, or 
more striking in its nature. These figures of poetry 
have furnished the philologists of ancient and modern 
times with a great variety of minute distinctions, but 
many of them consist rather in form than in substance ; 
comparison, express or implied, will be found to be the 
essence of them all.''*?'* 

Although the word metaphor has been confined to 
the expression of resemblance between two objects, yet 
it is sometimes used in a looser and more extended 
sense : it denotes the application of a term in any figur- 
ative signification^ whether the figure be founded on 

■ J " ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* Roscoe'6 Life of LoTenzd de' Medici, vol. i. p. 347. 
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resemblance, or on dome other relation whicii two ob^ 
jects bear to each 6ther. When grey hairs are substi- 
tuted for old age, sotne writein wc^ld call this a meta- 
phor, though in propriety of languages it is only what 
rhetoricians t^rm a metonomy ; that is, the lefleot for 
the cause. Orey hairs are the effect of' old age, but 
they do not bear any resemblauee' to old age. ^ 

JSvery writer ought to becoioea paimer as far^as the 
subject which he treats will pei^fnithim. Our thoughts 
are susceptible of dittbusnt colourings r taken separately, 
each has a cblour proper to il^elf ; when combined, 
they lend each other mutual li^t and shade; and the 
art of the writer conmsts in -delicately tracing their re- 
flected tints.* Of all the Kigures^ of speech, none ap- 
proaches so near to painting as thetaphor : its peculiar 
effect is to add light and strength to descriptMn ; to 
render intellectual ideas visible to the eye, by giv- 
ing them colour, and substanoe, and sensible qua- 
lities. To produce this effect however, a very delicate 
hand is required ; ibr, by the smallest degree of inac- 
curacy, we are in danger of introducing confusion, in^ 
stead of promoting perspicuity. There is nothing in 
which a fine writer is so much distinguished firom one of 
an ordinary class, as in the conduct and application of 
this figure. He is at liberty to range through the whole 
compass of creation, and collect his images from every 
object which surrounds him : but although he may 
thus be amply furnished with materials, great judg- 
ment is required in selecting them ; for, to render a 
metaphor perfect, it must be not only apposite, but 
pleasing, it must entertain, as well as enlighten. 

• Condillac, Treit^ de PArt d»^orire, liv. ii. chap, vu 
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I. Metaphors should be suited to the nature of the 
subject of whidi we tre^t ; neither too many, nor too 
gay, nor too elevated for it ; that we m&j neither at- 
tempt to force the , subject, by means of them, into a 
degree of elevation which is not, consistent with it ; nor, 
on the other hand, idlow it to sink below its proper dig- 
nity.* These directions apply to figurative language in 
general^ and should always be kept in view. Some me- 
taphors are allowable, and even beautiful, in poetry, 
which it would be absurd to employ in prose : some 
may be graceful in orations, which would be very im- 
proper in historical or philosophical composition. Fi- 
gure s are the dress of our sentimfia ts. There is a na- 
tural congruity between the dress and the character 
or tank of the person by whom it is worn. The same 
is the case with r^ard to figures and sentiments. The 
excessive or unseasonable employment of figures is 
mere foppery in writing : it gives a puerile air to com- 
position, and diminishes rather than exalts the dignity 
of a subject. For as, in real life, true dignity is found- 
ed on character, not on dress and parade, so the dig- 
nity of composition must arise from intelligence and 
thought, not &om ornament. A similar sentiment is 
happily inculcated by a very able writer, in one of his 
ma9terly sermons. " There is,'^ says Dr. Brown, " a 
•certain taste in character and in moral judgment, as 

* Mr. Gilchrist is of opinion that the metaphoric mania is probably 
'* at the height, and that a reaction will soon commence in favour of 
literal simplicity ; such as that which followed the figuititive era of 
Jeremy Taylor. No rage lasts long. The rhetorical taste of a people 
is ever vibrating from one extreme to another. Though the imagina- 
tion predominates over the understanding, the cultivated mind is at 
last surfeited with imagery." (Etymologic Interpreter, p. 24Si. 
Lond. 1824, 8vo.) 
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well as in the fine arts, which can be acquired only by 
a sound understanding, improved by extensive obser- 
vation, and by opportunities of contemplating the best 
models of virtue which o«r present degraded and mi^ 
serable state can afford. Striking, but incoherent de- 
sign, tumid and extravagant diction, passion affected 
and ill placed, glaring colouring, and meretricious or- 
nament of every kind, are, by uncultivated minds, pre> 
ferred to the just proportion, the modest simplicity, 
and the chaste elegance of nature.'*^ 

Figures and metaphors should, upon no occasion, be 
scattered with too proftise a hand ; and they should 
never be incongruous with the train of our sentiment. 
Nothing can be more unnatural than for a writer to 
carry on a process of reasoning, in the same kind of 
figurative language which he would employ in descrip- 
tion. When he reasons, we look only for perspicuity ; 
when he describes, we expect embellishment ; when he 
divides or relates, we desire plainness and simplicity. 
One of the greatest secrets in composition, is to know 
when to be simple. This always lends a heightening to 
ornament, in its proper place. The judicious disposi- 
tion of shade makes the light and colouring strike the 
more. He is truly eloquent, who can discourse of 
humble subjects in a plain style, who can treat impor- 
tant ones with dignity, and speak of things whi^ are 
of a middle nature, in a temperate strain. Fdc one 
who, upon no occasion, can express himself in a calm, 
orderly, distinct manner, but begins to be on fire bef(»re 
his readers are prepared to kindle along with him, has 
the appearance of a madman raving among persons who 
enjoy the use of their reason, or of a drunkard reeling 
in the midst of sober company, ^y^ 
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The following quotation affords an instance of me- 
ti^horical language rising to bombast : 

The bill underwent a great number of alterations and amend- 
ments, which were not effected without violent contest : at length 
however it was floated through both houses, on the tide of a great 
noajority, and steered into the safe harbour of royal approbation.-^ 
SmoBea*8 Hist, of England. 

II. Metaphors should never be drawn from objects 
which are mean or disagreeable. Even when introduced 
to vilify and degrade any subject, an author should 
study never to be nauseous in his allusions ; but in 
subjects of dignity, it is an unpardonable fault to em- 
ploy metaphors which are Tin "'^'^ ^>^i»ig^» All na- 
ture opens her stores to us, and admits us to gather 
from all sensible objects, whatever can illustrate intel- 
lectual or moral ideas. Not only the gay and splendid 
objects of sense, but the grave, the terrifying, and even 
the gloomy and dismal, may, on different occasions, be 
introduced into figures with propriety. But we must 
always be cautious and select in our choice. 

The following passage seems to present a breach of 
this obvious rule : 

Some bad poems carry their owners* marks about them, some 
brand or other on this buttock or that ear, that it is notorious who 
is the owner of the cattle. — Drt/de/if Dedication of Juvenal. 

III. But, besides a certain decorum which is requi- 
site to constitute a perfect metaphor, a writer of true 
taste and genius will always select the most obvious 
images, and place them in the most unobserved points 
of resemblance. Every metaphor should exhibit the ap 
peanmee of having been led, not of having forced itself 
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into the place of that word for which it is substituted ; 
it should seem to have come thither of its own accord, 
and net fay constraint.^ AH allusions which point to 
the more abstruse branches of the arts or sciences, and 
with whiek none can:be supposed to. ibe acquainted but 
those who haye penetrated far into the deeper studies, 
should be carefully avoidedv not only as pedantic, but 
as impertinent : they pertnsrt die use of this figure, and 
add neither grace nor force to the idea which they would 
elucidate. '^^^jTftPt p^'^^g'^g inptopli^rg therefore ar« 
those which are derived from the mos t fiBonent occur- 
rences of art or nntUTfij m ithfr flivi] tranfi|ftAtinnft and 
cust(axis_o£mankind. Thus how 'expressive, yet at the 
same time how familiar, is that image whidh Otway has 
put into the mouth of Metellus, in his tragedy of Caius 
Marius, where he calls Sulpitius 

That road bull whom Marius lets loose 

On each occasion, when he*d roake Rome feel bim, 

To toss our laws and. liberties i* tb* air. 

The transgression of the above rules forms what are 
called harsh or forced metaphors. With metaphors of 
this kind, Jonson, Donne, Cowley, and other poets of 
the same class, abound. They seem to have considered 
it as the perfection of wit, to trace likenesses which no 
other person could have discovered ; and at the same 
time they carry their metaphors so far, that it requires 
some ingenuity to comprehend them. Instead of illus- 
trating the subject of which they treat, their metaphors 
frequently cast around it a cloud of impenetrable dark- 
ness. 

Some writers endeavour to qualify the harshness of 

2 
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their metaphors by interposing such mitigating phrases 
as, 80 to ^pealcy as it were, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression ; and this method has received the sanction of 
Aristotle^ Theophrastus^ Longii^us, Cicero, and Quinc- 
tilian^ Notwithstanding the authority of such great 
namesv it must certainly be allowed that any of these 
j^rases forms a very awkward parenthesis ; and perhaps 
met^hoTs which require such an apology, would be 
better omitted. 

ly. In constructing a metaphor, the writer ought to 
confine himself to the simplest egressions, and to make 
use of such words only as are literally applicable to 
the imagined nature of his subject. Figurative words 
ought carefully to be avoided; for such complicated 
figures, instead of placing the principal subject in a 
dear light, involve it in obscurity. 

A stubborn and unconquerable £ame 

Creeps in his veins, and drinks the streams of life. — Eowe. 

That a fever may be imagined a fiame, it is not diffi- 
cult to admit, though more steps than one are neces- 
sary to arrive at the resemblance : a fever, by heating 
the body, resembles fire ; and it requires no efibrt to 
imagine a fever to be a fire : again, by a figure of 
speech, flame may be put for fire, because they are 
commonly conjoined ; and therefore a fever may be 
termed a flame. But the effects of the fever ought 
nevertheless to be explained in words which apply to 
a flame in a literal sense. This rule however is not 
observed ; for a flame only drinks figuratively, not 
properly. 
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I am convinced that the method of teaching which approaches 
most nearly to the method of investigation, is incomparably the best ; 
since not content with serving up a few barren and lifeless truths, 
it leads to the stalk on which they grow.— ^icrAe on the Stddime and 
Beautiful, 

The metaphor which occurs in the latter part of this 
sentence, is of the same description. Truth is here 
figured to be the fruit of a tree ; but the epithet lifeless 
can only be applied metaphorically to fruits. 

There is not a single view of human nature, which is not suffi- 
cient to extinguish the seeds of ptide^^^AddisoH, Spectator. 

When a seed has lost its power of vegetation, we might 
say, in a metaphorical sense, it is extinguished : but 
when in the same sense we call that disposition of the 
heart which produces pride, the seed of passion, we 
cannot, without introducing a confusion of ideas, apply 
any word to seed, but what corresponds with its real 
properties or circumstances. 

v. Different metaphors ought never to be confused 
together in the same sentence. The use of mixed me- 
taphor is one of the grossest abuses of this figure. 
Some writers begin sentences with storms and tempests, 
and dose them with fire and flames. 

Though in tiieir corrupt nodona of divine worship, they arc apt 
to multiply their gods, yet their earthly devotion is seldom paid to 
above one idol at a time, whose oar they pull with less murmur- 
ing and much more skill, than when they share the lading, or even 
bold the he\m.~^Swiftonthe Contests and Dissensions in Athens and 



The inost injudicious writer colild not have been be* 
trayed into a more absurd inconsistency of metaphor. 
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The favourite of the people is first an idol ; and in the 
very next clause, he is figured to be a vessel. What 
connexion is there between worshipping and rowing, 
and who ever heard before of pulling the oar of an 
idol ? 

Women were formed to temper mankind, not to set an edge upon 
their minds, and blow up in them those passions which are apt to 
rise of their own accord.— ^dUtson, Spectator, 

The act of setting an edge, and the act of blowing up, 
bear no analogy to each other. 

The charm dissolves apace. 
And as the morning steals upon the night. 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fames that mantle ^ 

Their clearer reason. Shakspeare, 

So many ill-consorted ideas are here brought together, 
that the mind can see nothing clearly ; — the mdming 
stealing upon the darkness, and at the same time melt- 
ing it ; the senses of men chasing fumes, and fumes 
that mantle. 

As glorious 
As is a winged messenger from heaven, 
Unto the white uptomed wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gase on him, 
When he beatridea the lazy>paciog clouds. 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. — Shakspeare. 

Here the angel is represented at one instant as bestrid- 
ing the clouds and sailing upon the ab, and upon the 
bosom of the air. This forms a picture too confused 
for the imagination to comprehend. 

All then is full, possessing and possest, 
» No cravifTg void left aching in the breast.— 'jRjpe. 
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A void may, in a metaphorical sense, be said to crave ; 
but can a void be said to acbe ? 

'- ■• ' ' ' . 

I bridle in my struggling M«8$ with pain. 

That longs to launch into a nobler strain. — Addison, 

4 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea : but why 
must she be bridled ? because she longs to launch ; au 
act which was never hindered by a bridle : and whither 
would she launch P into a nobler strain. In (^e first 
line she is a horse, in the second a boat ; and the caie 
of the poet is to keep his horse or his boat from 
singing.* 

The late marquis of Londonderry is said to have 
ornamented one of his speeches with the following taste^ 
ful assemblage of metaphors : ^^ And now, Sir, I must 
embark into the feature on which this question chiefly 
hinges.''^ This specimen of native eloquence is scarcely 
exceeded by another, which I have heard imputed to 
some holder-forth : ^^ To hear such sounds, smells 
horribly in the eye of imagination.*' 

Dr. Whately has remarked that ^^ some are too i&s- 
tidious on this point. Words, which by long use in 
a transferred sense, have lost nearly all their metapho- 
rical force, may fairly be combined in a manner which, 
taking them literally, would be incongruous. It would 
savour of hypercriticism to object to such an expression 
9& fertile source.^'*f- But, without fearing to incur the 
imputation of hypercriticism, I will venture to suggest 



* John8on*s Lives of English Poets, vol. ii. p. d90. 

t Wbately*8 Elements of Rhetoric, p. 210. Oxford, 1828, 8to. 
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that copious source would answer «H the purposes of the 
other expression. 

A good rule has been suggested for examining the 
propriety of metaphors, when we suspect them to be 
of a mixed kind : we should consider what figure the 
image which they present to the mind would exhibit 
upon cJboiTass.. By this method, we shotild become seii« 
sibie, whether incongruous eircumstanoes were mixed, 
or the object was presented in one natural and con- 
sistent point of view. 

VI. It is unpleasant to find a variety of metaphors 
joined in the same period, evet where they are preserved 
distinct. The rapid transition distracts the mind ; and 
the images are rendered too faint to produce any power* 
fal e£fect upon the imagination, 

« 

VII. Metaphorical and proper expressions ought 
never to be so interwoven together, t^at part of the 
sentence must be understood , figuratively and part li- 
terally. The imagination cannot follow with sufficient 
ease, changes so sudden and unprepared. A metaphor 
begun, and not carried on, has no beauty. Instances 
of such incorrect composition are without number ; but 
I shall content myself with giving a single example. 

When thus, as I may say, before the use of the loadstone, or 
knowledge of the compass, I was sailing in a vast ocean, without 
other help than the pole-star of the ancients, and the rules of the 
French stage among the mpderns. — Dryden, Dedication qfJuvenoL 

Here the writer suddenly falls from the pole-star, and 
alights upon the French stage. 
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VIII. Metaphors should not be too. fiir pursued. If 
the resemblance on which the figure is founded, be 
traced through all its minute circumstances, we form an 
allegory instead of a metaphor ; we &tigue the reader 
with this play of fancy, and likewise render our dis- 
course obscure. This is called hunting a metaphor 
down. Lord Shaftesbury is sometimes guilty of pur- 
suing his metaphors too far: fond, to an uncommom 
d^ee,,of every decoration of style, when he has once 
started a figure which pleases him, he always seems 
unwilling to discontinue the chase. Thus, having 
represented soliloquy under the metaphor of a proper 
method of evacuation for an author, he pursues the 
figure through several pages, under all the forms of dis- 
charging crudities, throwing ofi* froth and scum, bodily 
operation, taking physic, curing indigestion, givipg vent 
to choler, bile, flatulencies and tumours,* till at last the 
idea becomes nauseous and disgusting. 

IX. There is a double beauty in figures of this kind 
when they are not only metaphors but allusions. Thus, 
a very original poet, speaking of the advantages of ex- 
ercise in dissipating those gloomy vapours which are 
apt to hang upon some minds, employs the following 
image: 

Throw but a stone, the giant dies. — Green, 

Here the metaphor is conceived with great propriety 
of thought, if we consider it only in its primary view ; 
but when we see it pointing still further, and hinting at 

• Shaftesbury's Advice to an Author. 
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the story of David and Goliath, it receives a very con- 
siderable improvement from the double application. 

Several examples of impropriety in the use of me- 
taphor have been pointed out :. we shall now turn to 
the contemplation of examples of a difPerent kind. 

*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before. — OrmphdL 

O ! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctaates in the storm, 
To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o*er the steady battleAients. Armstrong* 

Here the word fluctuates is used with admirable effi-^ 
cacy : it not only exhibits an image of struggling, but 
also echoes to the sense.^ The metaphor, which is 
simple and consistent, depends upon the resemblance 
between the waves of the sea, and the violent agitation 
of trees during a storm. 

Talents, disjoined from kindness, meekness, and charity, are not 
those glorious luminaries that shed their benignant influence on 
earth, but the glaring lightning that alarms, and blasts, and ravages 
whatever is placed in its way. — Broum's Sermons. 

I h^ve sometimes considered the bosom of an old maid as a kind 
of cell, in which it was intended that the lively bee, affection, 
should treasure up its collected sweets ; but this bee happening to 
perish, before it could properly settle on the flowers that should 
•afford its wealth, the vacant ceH may unluckily become the abode 
of that drone indifference, or of the wasp malignity.— £ray/£^*< Essap 
on Old Maids. 

I consider Cbaucer as a genial day in an English spring. A bril- 
liant sun enlivens the face of nature with an unusual lustre : the 
sudden appearance of cloudless skies, and the unexpected warmth of 

* Goldsmith's £ssays and Criticisms, vol. iu p. 20i. 
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m tepid atnoaphere, ftfcer the gloom and tbe iiidemenoies of a tedi- 
oas ranter, fill our hearts with the visionary prospect of a speedy 
summer ; and we fondly anticipate a long continuance of gentle 
gales and vernal serenity. But winter retunis with redoubled hor- 
rors : the clouds condense more formidably than before ; and those 
tender buds, and early blossoms, which were called forth by the 
transient gleam of a temporary sun-shine, are nipped by frosts, and 
torn by tempests.*— TFar/o«i*« History of English Poetry, 

In the last of these examples, the metaphorical lan- 
guage is perhaps carried to as great an extent as could 
safely be attempted in such a composition ; and yet it 
is uniformly supported with taste and propriety. The 
next paragraph begins with a sentence which renders 
the previous metaphor intelligible to the plainest reader : 
<< Most of the poets that immediately succeeded Chau> 
cer, seem rather relapsing into barbarism, than avail- 
ing themselves of those striking ornaments which his 
judgment and imagination had disclosed.'*^ 

Addison, in his well-known criticism on Paradise 
Lost, is taking notice of those changes of nature which 
the author of that divine poem describes as immedi. 
ately succeeding the fall. Among other prodigies* 
Milton represents the sun in an eclipse, and at the 
same time a bright cloud in the western regions of the 
heavens descending with a band of angels. The critic, 
to shew his author'^s art and judgment in the conduct 
and disposition of this sublime scenery, employs the 
following metaphor : 

The whole theatre of nature is darkened, that this glorious ma- 
chine may appear in all its lustre and magnificence. 

Here the figure is beautiful and expressive. 

In the following passage, the noble author alludes 
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to the behaviour of Cfattrles the First to his last parlia- 
xneDt : 

About a month after threir meeting^, he dissolved them ; and as 
soon as he dissolved them, he repented ; but he repented too lat« 
of his rashness. Well might he repent; for the vessel was now full, 
and this last drop made the waters of bitterness overflow. Here we 
draw the curtain, and put an end to our remarks. — BoUnghrok^g 
Remarks on the History of England, 

Nothing eotdd be more happily conducted. A figure 
of this kind, judiciously managed, forms a spirited and 
dignified conclusion to a subject: the author retires 
with a good grace, and leaves a strong impression on 
the reader^s mind. 

The judicious use of metaphor serves to add light 
to the expression, and energy to the sentiment : but, on 
the contrary, when this figure is unskilfully employed, 
it tends effectually to cloud the sense ; and, upon some 
occasions, it may even tend to conceal the author^s want 
of meaning. This may happen, not only when there 
is in the same sentence a mixture of discordant meta- 
phors, but also where the metaphorical style is too 
long continued, or too far pursued. The reason is ob- 
vious. In common speech the words are the immediate 
signs of the thought. But here the case is different : 
for when a writer, instead of adopting such metaphors 
as naturally and opporlainely present themselves, rum- 
mages the universe in quest of these flowers of oratory, 
and piles them one above another ; when he cannot so 
properly be said to use metaphor, as to speak in me- 
taphor, or rather from, metaphor he runs into alle- 
gory, and thence into enigma ; his words cannot be 
affirmed to be the inuttediate- signs of his thoughts; 
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they are the signs of the signs of his thoughts. His 
composition may then be termed what Spenser styles 
his Faerj/ Queen^ " a perpetual allegory or dark con- 
ceit." 

Writers that fall into this error, are often misled by 
a desire of flourishing on the several attributes of a 
metaphor which they have pompously ushered into 
their discourse, without taking the trouble to examine 
whether there be any qualities in the subject to which 
these attributes can with justice and perspicuity be ap- 
plied. Of exuberance of metaphor I shall produce one 
example. 

Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning 
their eye inwards, in order to explore the interior regions and re- 
cesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private 
gtBts of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more 
iruitful and 4;ultivated tracts of this obscure climate.— ^S&i/les&tify*^ 
JldisceUaneous Reflections, 

Here the author, having determined to represent the 
human mind under the metaphor of a country, re- 
Tolves in his thoughts the various objects which might 
be found in a country, but has never dreamt of con- 
sidering whether there be any common points of re- 
semblance between those subjects of his figure. Hence 
the strange parade he makes with regions^ recesses, 
hellow caverns, private seats, wastes, wHdemesses, 
Jrmtfitl and cultivated tracts ; terms which, though 
ihej have an appropriate meaning as applied to a 
country, have no definite signification when applied 
to mind. Some objects may, without impropriety, be 
alluded to in a cursory manner, though they will be- 
eome ridiculous by being too l^ig tortured in a figure 
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or trope. Thus, notwithstanding the impropriety of the 
passage now quoted from Shaftesbury, there is nothing 
reprehensible in the following distich, which contains a 
metaphor of the same nature and origin. 

Farewell, for clearer ken design'd, 

The dim-discover'd tracts of mind. CoBins. 



CHAP. XVII. 

OF ALLEGORY. 



An allegory may be considered as a continued me- 
taphor. It consists in representing one subject by 
another analogous to it : the subject thus represented 
is not formally mentioned, but we are left to discover 
it by reflection ; and this furnishes a very pleasant ex- 
ercise to our faculties. 

There cannot be a finer or more correct allegory than 
the following, in which the Jewish nation is represented 
under the symbol of a vineyard. 

Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou bast cast out the 
heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The bills were 
eavered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars. • - - Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, 
so that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? The boar 
out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth 
devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts ; look down 
lipoBi heaven, and behold and visit this vine, and the vineyard which 
thy rif^t hand hath planted, and the branch that theu SNideet stroBg 
for thyself* — Psalms. 
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Here we discover no circumstance that does not strictly 
agree with a vine ; while, at the same time, the whole 
quadrates happily with the Jewish state represented by 
this figure. It is the principal requisite in the conduct 
of an allegory, that the figurative and the literal mean- 
ing be not inconsistently mingled. If, instead of de- 
scribing the vine as wasted by the boar out of the wood, 
and devoured by the wild beast of the field, the psalmist 
had said that it was afflicted by the heathen, or over- 
come by enemies, this would have ruined the allegory, 
and produced the same incoherence that has been 
remarked in those metaphors in which the figurative 
and literal senses are confounded. In an allegory, as 
well as a metaphor, such terms ought to be chosen as 
are literally applicable to the representative subject ; 
nor ought any circumstance to be added which is not 
proper to that subject, however justly it may apply to 
the principal, either in a figurative or proper sense. 
Our view must never waver between the type and the 
antitype. Most of the rules which have been delivered 
with regard to metaphors may also be applied to allego- 
ries, on account of the affinity which those figures 
bear to each other. The only material difierence be- 
tween them, besides the one being generally short, and 
the other more prolonged, is, that a metaphor alwap 
explains itself by the words which are connected with it 
in their proper and natural meaning. When I say, 
" Wallace was a thunderbolt of war,*'*' " in peace Fingal 
was the gale of spring,**^ the thunderbolt of war, and the 
gale of spring, are sufficiently interpreted by the mention 
of Wallace and Fingal. But an allegory may be allowed 
to stand more unconnected with the literal meaning ; 
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die interpretation is not so directly pointed out, but is 
left to our own discovery. 

Allegories were a favourite method of delivering in- 
Btniction in ancient times ; for what we call fables or 
parables are no other than allegories ; and those fables 
are to be found among the earliest productions of li« 
terature. They represent the dispositions of men by 
words and actions attributed to beasts and inanimate 
objects ; and what we call the moral, is the simple 
meaning of the allegory. An enigma or riddle is also 
a figure of this kind : one thing is imaged by another, 
but purposely rendered obscure by being involved in a 
complication of circumstances. Where a riddle is not 
intended, it is always a fault in an allegory to be too 
dark. The meaning should be easily seen through the 
figure by which it is shadowed. The proper mixture 
of light and shade in such compositions, the exact ad- 
justment of all the figurative circumstances with the 
literal sense, so as neither to lay the meaning too open, 
ncMT to cover it too closely, has ever been found a subject 
of great nicety ; and in allegorical compositions of any 
length, few writers have succeeded. 

An allegory is in every respect similar to a hierogly- 
phical painting, excepting only that words are used 
instead of colours. Their e£Pects are precisely the same. 
A hieroglyphic raises two images in the mind ; one seen, 
which represents one not seen. The same is the case 
with an allegory : the representative subject is described ; 
and the resemblance leads us to apply the description to 
the subject represented. 

Nothing aflfbrds greater pleasure than this figure, 
when the representative subject bears a strong analogy, 
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in all its circumstances, to that which is represented ; 
but the choice is seldom so fortunate, the analogy 
being generally so faint and obscure as to puzzle instead 
of pleasing. An allegory is still more difficult in paint- 
ing than in writing : the former can shew no resemblanee 
but what appears to the eye ; whereas the latter has 
many other resources. 

For the iurther illustration of the nature of allegory^ 
I shall subjoin a few miscellaneous examples.* 

My well-beloyed hath a vineyard in a very fruitful bill : and he 
fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and planted it with 
the choicest vine, and built a tower in the midst of it, and also made 
a wine-press therein : and he looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. And now, O inhabittnts 
of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and 
my vinejrard. What could have been done more to my vineyard, 
that I have not done in it ? Wherefore, when I looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ? And now, go to;- 
I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard : I will take away the 
hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up ; and break down the wall 
thereof, and it shall be trodden down : and I will lay it waste : it 
shall not be pruned nor digged ; but there shall come up briere and 
tl^oms : I will also command the clouds that they rain no rain upon- 
it. For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and. 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant. — Isaiah, 

Wise men ne*er sit and wail their loss. 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now blown overboard. 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost. 
And half our sailore swallowed in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pUot still. Is't meet that he 



* Various remarks on allegorical compoaition occur in Mr. Wai^ 
ton's ObiervationM on Spenser, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

With tearful eyes add water to the sea. 

And give more strength to that which hath too much ; 

While in his moan the ship splits on the rock, 

Which industry and courage might have savM ? — Shakspearc, 

Ha ! thou hast rous*d 
The lion in his den ; he stalks abroad^ 
And the wide forest trembles at his roar. — Sovtheme, 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surftice of & summer's sea, 
While gentle zephyrs play with prosperous gales, 
And Fortune's favour fills the swelling sails; 
But would forsake the ship and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ? — Prior. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

OF THE CONCISE AND THE DIFFUSE STYLE. 

Aristotle has long ago delivered a very decided 
f^inion as to the inutility of entering into any minute 
disquisition respecting the different species of style; 
and, according to this high authority, to say that style 
ought A be sweet or magnificent, is not more to the 
purpose than to say that it ought to be temperate or 
Uberal, or to display any other of the moral virtues.* 
Nor has the importance of such discussions been more 



c^iv'fi; (Aristoteles de Rhetorica, lib. iii. cap. zii. p. 237. edit. 
Oxon. 1820, 8vo.) 
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highly estimated by another learned writer, who be- 
longs to a very recent era. ** When,**' says Mr. Knight, 
" we find every florid and aflPected rhetorician, who has 
successively contributed to the corruption of Greek, 
Latin, and English eloquence, applauding, in quaint 
phraseology and epigrammatic point, the simple purity 
of Xenophon, Caesar, and Swift, and condemning in 
others the very style which he employs, we can scarcely 
believe that he knew, at the time of writing, how widely 
the taste, which he had acquired by habit, differed from 
the judgment which he exercised under the influence of 
authority.""* These strictures are by no means en- 
couraging : but we must nevertheless make an attempt 
.to extract some degree of practical utility from an inves- 
tigation of the different characters of style ; and to fail 
in such an attempt, can, after these suggestions, occasion 
no surprize or disappointment. 

It has already been hinted that, as words are copies 
of our ideas, there must always be a very intimate 
connexion between the manner in which every writer 
employs words, and his manner of thinking ; and that, 
by the peculiarity of his thought and expression, there 
is a., certain character imprinted on his style, which 
may be denominated his manner. The terms ^hich wet 
use in order to express the general manner of different 
authors, bear some reference to their mode of thinking, 
but refer chiefly to their mode of expression. The disr 
tinctions of nervous and feeble, simple and affected, 
arise from the whole tenor of a writer'^s language, and 



* Knigbt*B Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, p. &• 
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eomprehend the effect produced by all those parts of 
style which we have already considered; the choice 
which he makes of single words, his arrangement of 
these in sentences ; the degree of his precision ; and his 
embellishments, by means of musical cadence, or the 
various figures of speech. 

That different subjects require to be treated with 
^some difference of style, is a position too evident to stand 
in need of illustration. Philosophy demands one kind 
t)f style, oratory another ; and different parts of the same 
composition require a variation in the style and manner. 
But amidst this variety, we still expect to find,- in the 
writings of the same individual, some degree of unifor- 
mity, or consistency with himself; we expect to find 
some predominant character of style impressed on all his 
works, which shall be suited to his particular genius and 
turn of mind. Wherever there is real and nativi; genius, 
it gives a determination to one kind of style rather than 
another. Where nothing of this description appears, 
where there is no marked or peculiar character in the 
compositions of an author, we are apt to infer that he 
writes from imitation, and not from the impufee of 
original genius. 

One of the most obvious distinctions of style arises 
from the conciseness or the diffuseness with which an 
author expresses his sentiments. A concise writer 
compresses his thoughts into the fewest possible words; 
he employs none but such as are most significant ; he 
lops off every vague and redundant expression. Orna- 
ment he does not reject ; he may be lively and figurative, 
but his ornaments are introduced in order to add force 
to his diction. He never repeats the same thought. His 
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sentences are arranged with compactness and strength, 
rather than with grace and harmony. The utmost 
precision is studied in them ; and they are commonly 
designed to suggest more to the reader^'s imagination 
than they directly express. On the other hand, a diffuse 
writer places his ideas in a variety of lights, and gives 
the reader every possible assistance lor understanding 
them completely ; he is not solicitous to express them 
at once in their full extent, because he generally repeats 
the impression ; and what he wants in strength, he 
purposes to supply by copiousness. Writers of this 
character commonly love magnificence and amplification: 
their periods naturally extend to some length; and 
having room for ornament, they admit it freely. 

Each of these manners has its peculiar advantages, 
and each becomes faulty when carried to the extreme. 
The extreme of conciseness degenerates into abruptness 
and obscurity, and is apt to introduce a style too pointed, 
and bordering on the epigrammatic. The extreme of 
diffuseness becomes weak and languid, and fatigues the 
reader. To one or other of these two manners, a 
writer may however lean according as his genius prompts 
him ; and, under the general character of a concise or 
of a diffuse style, may possess much beauty in his 
diction. 

In judging when it is proper to incline to the con- 
cise, when to the diffuse manner, we must be directed 
by the nature of the composition. Discourses which 
are to be spoken, require a more copious style than 
books which are to be read. When the whole mean- 
ing must be caught from the mouth of the speaker, 
without the advantage which books afford of pausing 
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at pleasure, and reviewing what appears obscure, great 
conciseness is always to be avoided. We should never 
presume too much on the quickness of our hearers^ 
apprehension ; but our style ought to be such, that 
any person of common capacity may without effort 
comprehend our meaning. A flowing copious style is 
therefore required in all public speakers; but they 
ought at the same time to guard against such a de- 
gree of diffusion as may render them languid and 
tiresome. 

In written compositions, a certain degree of concise- 
ness possesses great advantages. It appears lively, 
keeps up the attention, makes a stronger impression, 
and gratifies the mind by supplying more exercise to 
the reader'^s faculties. — A concise comprehensive style 
is a great ornament in narration ; and a superfluity of 
vnneeessary words altogether improper. A judicious 
selection of striking circumstances, clothed in nervous 
and concise language, produces a delightful effect. In 
addresses to the passions, the concise manner ought to 
be adopted, in preference to the diffuse. When we 
become prolix, we are always in hazard of cooling the 
reader ; and when the imagination and heart are pro- 
perly engaged, they spontaneously supply many par- 
ticulars to greater advantage than an author can dis- 
play them. The case is different, when we addriess 
ourselves to the understandifig ; as in all matters of 
reasoning, explication, and instruction. There we natur- 
ally prefer a more free and diffuse manner. When you 
would captivate the fancy, or engage the heart, be con- 
cise ; when you would inform the understanding, be 
more copious and diffuse. The understanding moves 
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more slowly, and requires to be assisted in its opera- 
tions. 

A diffuse style generally abounds in long, and a con- 
cise style often in short periods. It is not however to 
be inferred that long or short sentences are fully charac- 
teristic of the one or the other. An author may always 
employ short periods, and yet be very diffuse : a scanty 
portion of sentiment may spread through a great num^ 
her of those periods. Some authors, by the shortn^s 
and quaintness of their sentences, may at first' view ap- 
pear very concise, without being so in reality : they 
transfigure the same thought into many different forms, 
and make it pass for a new one, only by giving a new 
turn to the expression. Thus, most of the French 
writers compose in short sentences, though their style 
in general is far from being concise. They commonly 
break down into two or three periods, a portion of thought 
which a British author would crowd into one. In like 
manner, an author may employ long periods, and yet 
be concise : his periods may be long, without being over- 
loaded with any redundancy of expressi(m. 

The direct tendency of short sentences is to rend^ 
style brisk and lively, but not always concise. They 
keep the mind awake by means of quick successive im- 
pulses, and give to composition more of a spirited char 
racter. Long periods are grave and stately ; but, like 
all grave things, they are apt to become dull. 

The following quotation may serve as an instance of 
the copious and diffuse style. 

1 can easily admire poetry, and yet without adoring it ; I can al- 
ow it to arise from the greatest excellency of natural temper, or tbe 
greatest race of native genius, without exceeding the reach of wfafit 
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is human, or giving it any approaches of divinity, which is, I douht, 
debased or dishonoured by ascribing it to any thing that is in the 
compass of our action, or even comprehension, unless it be raised 
by an immediate influence from itself. I cannot allo>v poetry to be 
more divine in its effects than in its causes, nor any operation pro- 
duced by it to be more than purely natural, or to deserve any other 
sort of wonder than those of music, or of natural magic, however 
any of them have appeared to minds little versed in the speculations 
of nature, of occult qualities, and the force of numbers or of sounds. 
Whoever talks of drawing down the moon from heaven by force of 
Verses or of charms, either believes not himself, or too easily believes 
what others told him, or perhaps follows an opinion begun by the 
practice of some poet, upon the facility of some people, who, know- 
ing the time when an eclipse would happen, told them he would by 
his charms call down the moon at such an hour, and was by them 
thought to have performed it. — When I read that charming descrip- 
tion in Virgil's eighth Eclogue of all sorts of charms and fascinations 
by verses, by images, by knots, by numbers, by fire, by herbs, em- 
ployed upon occasion of a violent passion, from a jealous or dis- 
appointed love ; I have recourse to the strong impressions of fables 
and of poetry, to the easy mistakes of popular opinions, to the force 
of imagination, to the secret virtues of several herbs, and to the 
powers of sounds : and I am sorry the natural history, or account 
of fascination, has not employed the pen of some person of such ex- 
cellent wit, and deep thought and learning, as Casaubon, who writ 
that curious and useful Treatise of Enthusiasm, and by it discovered 
the hidden or mistaken sources of that delusion, so frequent in all 
regions and religions of the world, and which had so fatally spread 
over our country in that age in which this treatise was so seasonably 
published. 'Tis much to be lamented that he lived not to complete 
that work in the second part he promised ; or that his friends ne- 
glecttd the publishing it, if it were left in papers, though loose and 
unfinished. I think a qlear account of enthusiasm and fascination, 
from their natural causes, would very much deserve from mankind 
in genera], as well as from the commonwealth of learning ; might 
perhaps prevent so many public disorders, and save the lives of so 
. many innocent, deluded, or deluding people, who suffer so frequently 
upon account of witches and wizards. I have seen many miserable 
examples of this kind in my youth at home ; and though the humour 
or fashion be a good deal worn out of the world within thirty or 
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forty yean put, yet it still remains in several remote parts of Ger- 
many, Sweden, and some otfaer countries. — Ten^eon Poetry j p. 284. 

Of the concise style, I shall likewise subjoin an 
example. 

A man, while awake, is conscious of a continaed train of percep- 
tions and ideas passing in his mind. It requires no activity on his 
part to carry on the train ; nor can he at vidll add to the train any 
idea that has no connexion with it. At the same time we leam 
from daily experience, that the train of our thoughts is not regulat- 
ed by chance ; and if it depend not upon will, nor upon chance, by 
what law is it governed ? The question is of importance in the 
science of human nature ; and I promise beforehand, that it will be 
found of great importance in the fine arts.-.^It appears that the re- 
lations by which things are linked together, have a great influence 
in directing the train of thought. Taking a view of external ob- 
jects, we see that their inherent properties are not more remarkable 
. than their various relations which connect them together : one thing, 
perceived to be a cause, is connected with its several effects ; some 
things are connected by contiguity in time, others by contiguity in 
space ; some are connected by resemblance, some by contrast ; some 
go before, some follow: not a single thing appears solitary and 
altogether devoid of connexion ; the only difference is, that some are 
ultimately connected, some more slightly, some near, some at a dis- 
tance. — Experience will satisfy us of what reason makes probable, 
that the train of our thoughts is in a great measure regulated by the 
foregoing connexions : an external object is no sooner presented to 
us in idea, than it suggests to the mind other objects with which it 
is connected ; and in this manner is a train of thoughts composed. 
Such is the law of succession : whether an original law, or whether 
directed by some latent principle, is doubtful ; and probably will for 
ever remain so. This law, however, is not inviolable : it sometimes 
happens, that an idea arises in the mind without that connexion ; as 
for example, after a profound sleep.— JSomes's EUments of CriticUm. 

In this passage nothing is vague or redundant : every 
word and expression are appropriate. 

Of all writers, ancient and modem, Aristotle, Taci- 
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tus, and Montesquieu, aiFord the most remarkable in- 
stances of conciseness in style. The language of Locke 
and Clarke, though far from being highly polished, 
is also concise, and, upon the whole, not badly adapted 
to the profound speculations of those authors. The 
style of Dr. Reid is entitled to no small praise on 
account of the same quality : he always expresses him- 
self with clearness, and seldom makes use of a word 
that could be changed for another more suited to his 
purpose. 

Of a beautiful and magnificent difiuseness, the works 
of Plato and Cicero exhibit, beyond doubt, the most 
illustrious instances that can be given. And, among 
our own countrymen, Temple, Addison, and Burke, 
afford examples of the same species of excellence. 



CHAP. XIX. 

OF THE NERVOUS AND THE FEEBLE STYLE. 

It is generally imagined that the terms nervous and 
feeble, when applied to style, are synonymous with 
concise and diffuse. This however is not the case. It 
is indeed true that diffuse writers have, for the most 
part, some degree of feebleness, and that nervous writers 
will generally incline to conciseness of expression ; but 
this is by no means a universal rule. There are in- 
stances of writers who, in the midst of a full and copious 
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style, have maintained a great degree of strength ; and^ 
on the other hand, an author may be parsimonious of 
his words, without attaining to any remarkable vigour 
of diction. 

The foundations of a nervous or a weak style are 
laid in an author'^s manner of thinking. If his con- 
ceptions are strong, his expressions will generally be 
energetic. But if he have only an indistinct view of 
his subject, if his ideas be loose and wavering, if his 
genius be such, or, at the time of his writing, so care^ 
lessly exerted, that he has no firm hold of the con- 
ception which he would communicate to us, the marks 
of all this will plainly appear in his style. Several un- 
meaning words and loose epithets will be found ; his 
expressions will be vague and general, his arrange- 
ment indistinct and feeble; we shall be able to con- 
ceive somewhat of his meaning, but our conceptions 
will be faint. Whereas a nervous writer, whether he 
employ an extended or a concise style, gives us always 
a strong impression of his meaning : his mind is full 
of his subject, and his words are all expressive ; every 
phrase and every figure which he uses, tend to render 
more lively and complete the pleasure which he aims at 
communicating. 

Every author, in every composition, ought to study 
to express himself with some degree of strength ; for 
in proportion as he approaches the feeble, he becomes 
a bad writer. In all kinds of writing, however, the 
same degree of strength is not required. But the more 
grave and weighty any composition is, the more should 
this quality predominate in the style : history, philoso- 
phy, and some species of oratory require it in an emir 
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nent degree ; while in romances, epistles, and essays of 
a lighter cast, it is not so ahsolutcly requisite. 

Too great a study of strength, to the neglect of other 
desirable qualities of style, is apt to betray writers into 
a harshness of manner. Harshness arises from the use 
of unauthorized words, from forced inversions in the 
construction of sentences, and from the neglect of 
smoothness or harmony. This is reckoned the general 
fault of some of the earlier of our English classics ; such 
as Hooker, Raleigh, Bacon, Milton, and other writers 
of the same period. The style of these writers is, for 
the most part, nervous and energetic in an eminent 
degree ; but the language in their hands was very dit 
ferent from what it is at present. They were too fond 
of Latin idioms ; and in the structure of their sentences, 
inversion is often carried to an unwarrantable length. 
Of that species of diction to which I here allude, it may 
be proper to produce one or two examples. 

Though for no other cause, yet for this, that posterity may know 
we have not ]oosely, through silence, permitted things to pass away 
as in a dream, there shall be for men's information, extant thus much 
concerning the present state of the church of God established 
amongst us, and their careful endeavour which would have upheld 
the same.-^flboAcr's Ecclesiastical PoKty, 

We see scholars many, more than others ordinarily, subject to 
melancholy, because their retired courses of life, and privacy of 
study, is a great means to feed that humour where it is naturally 
found ; yet neither foUoweth it therefore, that all scholars live 
uncomfortiible lives, because some do so, that are possessed and 
oppressed with that humour ; nor may that rightly be ascribed to 
study and learning, which not it, but the constitution of some stu- 
dents, produceth. — Gatakefs Joy of the Just. 

With regard to the transposition of words and mem* 
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ben out of what we are apt to call their natural order, 
critics have entered into much discussion. It is agreed 
on all hands, that such transposition or inversion be- 
stows upon a period a very sensible degree of force and 
devation ; and yet writers seem to be at a loss in what 
manner to account for this effect. Whether, upon the 
whole, we have gained or lost by departing from this 
mode of arrangement, has by some been doubted. It 
however appears sufficiently evident that the genius of 
the English language does not naturally admit of much 
inversion ; and that such instances of transposition as 
occur in the passages lately quoted, are altogether 
obsolete : no modem writer could adopt them without 
the censure of harshness and affectation. 

Among those who first laid aside the frequent in- 
versions which prevailed among writers of the former 
age, we may reckon Cowley and Clarendon. The 
writings of Temple also contributed much to advance 
the language to its present state ; but to those of Dry- 
den it is chiefly indebted for its smoothness and ele> 
gance. Dryden began to write about the time of the 
Restoration, and continued long in his literary career. 
He brought to the study of his native tongue, a vigo- 
rous mind fraught with various knowledge. There is 
a richness in his diction, a copiousness, ease, and va- 
riety in his expression, which have never been surpass- 
ed by any of those who have succeeded him. His 
clauses are never balanced, nor his periods modelled ; 
every word seems to drop by chance, though it falls 
into its proper place. Nothing is cold, or languid ; 
the whole is airy, animated, and vigorous: what is 
little, is gay ; what is great, is splendid. Though all 
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is easy, nothing is feeble ; though all seems careless, 
there is nothing harsh ; and though smce the publica- 
tion of his works more than a century has elapsed, yet 
they have nothing uncouth or obsolete.* 

Some are of opinion that it is elegance rather than 
strength, which forms the chief characteristic of mo- 
dem English authors. They maintain that, since the 
close of the seventeenth century, few specimens have 
been exhibited of energetic composition, and that purity 
and elegance have been studied, to the neglect of strength 
and vigour. This charge seems to be unsupported 
by facts. What writer expresses himself with greater 
energy than Johnson ; or who ever discovered any want 
of this quality in the compositions of Hawkesworth, 
Robertson, and Stuart ? Vigour is sometimes con- 
founded with harshness ; it is supposed that a writer 
cannot be energetic, without being rugged. " They 
would not have it run without rubs, as if that stile 
were more strong and manly, that stroke the earewrith 
a kind of unevenesse.'*'*"(- Those who complain that, 
with regard to energy of expression, no writer of the 
present age can be compared with Raleigh and Bacon, 
ought to impute this circumstance to another cause 
than the study of purity and elegance. If the foun- 
dations of a nervous or weak style be laid in the au- 
thorns manner of thinking, the matter may readily be 
explained: Raleigh and Bacon possessed greater ge- 



* Johnson's Lives of English Poets, vol. ii. p. 122. 
f Jonson's Discoveries, p. 98. 
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nlus than those who are brought into competition with 
them, 

I shall now endeavour to select some instances of 
the vigorous style ; though the general character of a 
writer cannot be collected from detached passages. 

About this time Warburton began to make his appearance in the 
first ranks of learning. He was a man of vigorous facultieSi a raind 
fervid and vehement, supplied by incessant and unlimited enquiry, 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, which yet had not 
oppressed his imagination, nor clouded his perspicacity. To every 
work he brought a memory full fraught, together with a fancy 
fertile of original combinations, and at once exerted the powers of 
the scholar, the reasoner, and the wit. But his knowledge was too 
multifarious to be always exact, and his pursuits too eager to be 
always cautious. His abilities gave him an haughty confidence, 
which he disdained to conceal or mollify ; and his impatience of 
opposition disposed him to treat his adversaries with sucK contemp- 
tuous superiority as made his readers commonly his enetnies, and 
excited against the advocate the wishes of some who favoured the 
cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman emperor's determina- 
tion, oderint dum metuant; he used no allurements of gentle language, 
but wished to compel rather than persuade. His style is copious 
without selection, and forcible without neatness ; he took the words 
that presented themselves ; his diction is coarse and impure, and his 
sentences are unmeasured. — Johnson's Life of Pope, 

From the writings of this author a more admirable spe- 
cimen might be selected ; but I have chosen this, on 
account of its reference to our present subject. 

Christianity was more calculated, than the superstitions of pagan- 
ism, to impress the imagination and the heart. The rite of bap- 
tism taught the follower of Odin to transfer his worship to Christ. 
To defend Christianity with his sword and his life, became a sacred 
vow, to which every knight was ambitious to submit. He considered 
himself as a saint, as well as a hero ; and on the foundation of his 
piety, the successors of St. Peter were to precipitate the armies of 
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Europe upon Asia, and to commence tbe crusades^ those memorable 
monuments of superstition and heroism. The lady, not less than 
the knight, was to feel the influence of this religion. Society was 
to be disturbed with the sublime extravagance of fanatics, who 
were to court perfections out of the order of nature. Mortifications, 
austerities, and penances, were to be meritorious in proportion to 
their duration and cruelty. The powers and affections of the mind 
and the heart were to sicken and to languish in frivolous and fatiguing 
ceremonials. The eye of beauty was to sadden in monasteries 
and in solitude, or to light the unholy fires of a rampant priesthood. 
The deity was to be worshipped in abjectness and in terror, as if he 
contemned the works he had made, and took delight in human de- 
jection and wretchedness. — Stuart's View of Society. 

It is with justice that Mr. Hayley distinguishes Dr. 
Stuart as an author possessed of " all the energy of 
genius.**'* His style, though certainly deficient in 
fluency and in variety, is bold and vigorous ; and upon 
some occasions he even rises to uncommon eloquence. 
The English language can boast of few more striking 
works than his View of Society in Europe, The sub- 
ject is interesting and important ; and he has applied 
himself to the investigation of it with great assiduity 
and research. 

Wherever they marched, their rout was marked with blood. They 
ravaged yr destroyed all around them. Tbey made no distinction 
between what was sacred and what was profane. They respected no 
age, or sex, or rank. What escaped the fury of the first inundation, 
perished in those which followed it. The most fertile and populous 
provinces were converted into deserts, in which were scattered the 
ruins of villages and cities, that afforded shelter to a few miserable 
inhabitants whom chance had preserved, or the sword of the enemy, 
wearied with destroying, had spared. The conquerors who first set- 
tled in the countries which they had wasted, were expelled or exterr 

• Hayley'a Essay on History, p. 167. Lond. 1780, 4t04 
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minated by new invaders, who, coming from regions farther removed 
firom the civilized parts of the world, were still more fierce a!hd rapa- 
cious. This brought new calamities upon mankind, which did not 
cease until the north, by pouring forth successive swarms, was drained 
of people, and could no longer furnish instruments of destruction. 
Famine and pestilence, which always march in the train of war when 
it ravages with such inconsiderate cruelty, raged in every part of Eu- 
rope, and completed its suiferings. — RohertsorCs View of Society, 

The style of Dr. Robertson is at once polished and 
energetic ; and, upon the whole, it appears to me the 
best model of an historical style that belongs to the En- 
glish language. The objections which have been urged 
against it by a late popular writer, it may here be proper 
to consider. ^* The historian of Charles the Fifth,^ 
says Dr. Knox, ^^ possesses so many excellences, that it 
is almost sacrilegious to detract from his merit. But no 
writer is perfect ; and I doubt not, from the opinion I 
entertain of his taste and candour, that he will confess, 
when the ardour of composition is abated, that his style 
has deviated from the historical to the declamatory. He 
relates the councils as well as the wars of nations with all 
the vehemence of a Demosthenes, and the rapid elo* 
quence of a Ciceronian Philippic. The style is glowing 
and animated in a high degree ; but does nature dictato, 
that a long and diffuse dissertation on such subjects as 
the feudal state, or on others equally dispassionate in 
themselves, should be treated in a style which would be- 
come an orator in the act of rousing his sluggish coun* 
trymen to repel an invader ? I will not enter into an in- 
quiry, whether such long dissertations legitimately belong 
to history or to another species of composition. I be- 
lieve they might more properly be classed under the 
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name of political dissertations. They find no place in 
the purer models of antiquity ; and the reader has cer- 
tainly a right to complain when they occupy a dispro- 
portionate part of a work, and appear in the place of 
facts, on which he might make his own reflections. But 
the fire and vis vtvida, or the life and the spirit which is 
di£Pused over this respectable writer''s page, induces us 
to forget awhile the rules prescribed by the frigidity 
of criticism. What though he seems to have made 
Demosthenes his model, instead of Livy or Herodotus, 
yet surely, what bears any resemblance to the spirit of 
that noble Athenian, cannot fail to delight and im- 
prove."" • 

These observations seem to be dictated by the spirit 
of cold and systematic criticism. Why is the historian 
to be debarred from relating the councils of nations 
with a vehement and rapid eloquence ? The councils 
of nations may be more interesting than their wars : it 
is upon their issue that war or peace depends ; and they 
often tend to exhibit the characteristic features not only 
of distinguished personages, but of a whole people. 
The feudal state, with all its incidents and appendages, 
is not necessarily a dispassionate subject : it presents the 
human mind in a great variety of singular and inter- 
esting aspects, and affords an eloquent writer many op- 
portunities of exerting his powers. Whether such dis- 
sertations find a place among the models of antiquity, 
is of little importance in the determination of the pre- 
sent question. That they have only been attempted by 



* Knox's Essays, vol. i. p. 134* edit. Lond. 1823, 3 vols. 12m«. 
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the modems, is a circumstance which tends to shew the 
progressive improvement of every thing connected with 
the intellectual faculties of man. It is absurd to pro- 
pose the ancient historians as permanent models : in 
many respects they are greatly excelled by the modems, 
who exhibit a more complete and masterly view of ** the 
progress of the human mind, the gradual improvement 
of reason, the successive advances of science, the vicis- 
situdes of learning and ignorance, which are the light 
and darkness of thinking beings, the extinction and re- 
suscitation of arts, and the revolutions of the intellectual 
world.""* That beautiful dissertation which appeared so 
long and diffuse to the ingenious writer, will by most 
readers be pemsed with a very lively interest. En- 
quiries into the nature and progress of society are cer- 
tainly much more important than narrations of battles 
and sieges, negotiations and intrigues. The disquisi- 
tions of FergusoD, Robertson, and Stuart, may be 
classed with the most masterly productions in the Eng- 
lish language. In Dr. Ferguson"'s work, even Mr. 
Gray acknowledged " uncommon strains of eloquence.'^'f 
The style of Mr. Gibbon has sometimes been pre- 
ferred to that of Dr. Robertson ; but this seems to be 
an honour to which it is scarcely entitled. It evinces 
less correctness, less compression, and less of a genuine 
classical taste; it abounds with affected circumlocu- 
tions, and with epithets which have the appearance of 
being introduced for the sake of the sound, rather than 
o{ the sense. Yet, with all this want of chasteness, it 



* JohnsoTi*s Rasselas, chap. xxx. 
•|- Gray*s Wgrks, vol. ii, p. 480, 
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displays so many of the flowers of an elegant fancy, that 
it is very far from being entitled to the contempt which 
it' has sometimes experienced.* 

If it be necessary to produce an instance of the feeble 
style, the following may, I think, be selected with suf- 
ficient propriety. The author was professor of poetry 
in the university of Oxford, and was a writer of con- 
siderable reputation. 

To r<fad such ^vast numbers as be did, be latterly made use of « 
method as extraordinary as any tbing I bave bitberto mentioned of 
bim. When a book first came into bis bands, be would look the tide- 
page aU overt then dip here and there in tbe preface, dedication, and 
advertisements, if tbere were any ; and then cast bis eyes on each of 
the divisions, tbe different sections, or chapters, and then he would 
be able for ever to know what that booh contained ; for be remembered 
as steadily, as he conceived rapidly. — It was after he had taken to 
tJttsway of fore-shortening his reading, if I may be allowed so. odd an 
expression ; and I think I rather may, because be conceived the 
matter almost as completely in this short way, as if he had read it 
at full length ; that a priest, who bad composed a panegyric on one 
of his favourite saints, brought it to Magliabechi as a present. He 
had read it over tbe way above mentioned ; only the title-page, and 
the beads of the chapters ; and then thanked him very kindly for 

• Dr. Knox has thus characterized the style of Gibbon's history : 
*' The style displays not the honest warmth of a Robertson, but ap- 
pears with an air of soft and subtle insinuation, better adapted to 
introduce a lurking poison. The words are well chosen ; but the 
collocation of them is feeble and effeminate, though painfully elabo- 
rate and affected. There is scarcely a sentence throughout the 
work without an idle epithet, which, while it loads and wearies the 
ear, adds little to the meaning; and less to the force of the period. 
There is a disgusting affectation of fastidious delicacy. There is 
also a tedious sameness in the style, which renders the reading a 
toil, and which will gradually consign the work to its peaceful shelf, 
as soon as the fashionable world shall have found another idoL*' 
(Essays, vol. i. p. ISd.) 
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his ezoellent treatise. The author, in some pain, asked him, 
" Whether that was all he intended to read of his book ?'* Maglia- 
bechi coolly answered, " Yes ; for I know very well every thing that 
is in it.** My author for this anecdote endeavoured to account for 
it in the following manner : Magliabechi, says he, knew all that the 
writers before had said of this saint ; he knew this particular father's 
turn and character; and from thence judged, what he would chust 
out (^f them, and what he would omit. — Spencers Life ofMagliabechu 

This passage seems te exhibit almost every possible 
fault. The sentences are constructed in a very unskil- 
ful manner : the circumstances are often improperly 
placed, and the members loose and disjointed ; nothing 
is expressed with energy ; all is feeble and ungraceful. 
The commencement of the third sentence presents so 
violent a separation of correspondent words, that the 
sense is involved in a considerable degree of obscurity. 
Nor is the author'^s phraseology less exceptionable : it is 
altogether mean if not vulgar, as the expressions in 
Italics will sufficiently testify. 



• CHAP. XX. 

OF THE VEHEMENT STYLE. 

The vehement rises a degree above the nervous style. 
The former however always includes the latter ; for in 
order to attain to any vehemence of diction, an author 
must necessarily be possessed of strength. 

The vehement style is distinguished by a peculiar 
ardour of expression : it is the language of a man 
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whose imagination and passions are strongly affected by 
the subject which he contemplates ; and who is therefore 
negligent of inferior graces, but ^urs forth his eloquence 
with the fulness and rapidity of a torrent. It belongs 
to the higher species of oratory ; and indeed is rather 
expected from a jman who declaims in a popular assem- 
bly, than &om one who writes in the retirement of I'his 
closet. Of this style, the most striking examples in 
our language have been exhibited by Bolingbroke and 
Burke. 

Lord Solingbroke was fitted by nature to be the 
demagogue of a popular assembly. The style which 
predominates in all his political writings, is that of a 
person declaiming with heat, rather than writing with 
deliberation. He abounds with rhetorical figures, and 
pours himself forth with great impetuosity. He is co* 
pious to a fault ; places the same thought before us in 
many different views, but generally with vivacity or 
ardour. He is bold rather than correct : his eloquence 
is a torrent that Hows strong, but often muddy. His 
merit as a writer would have been considerable, if his 
matter had equalled his style ; but while we find much 
to commend in the latter, the former is entitled to a * 
scanty measure of praise. In his reasonings, he is for 
the most part flimsy and false ; in his political writings 
factious ; and in what he calls his philosophical ones, 
irreligious and sophistical in the highest degree.* The 



* The earl of Cbesterfield, hsYisg mentioned Lord Bolingbroke's 
Spirit of Patriotism, proceeds in the following manner : « I de- 
sire that yoa will read it over and over again, with particular atten- 
ton to the style, and to all those beauties of oratory with which it. 
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history of his life and writings affords a very striking 
and a very edifying example of the inutility of the most 
brilliant talents, unaccompanied by moral worth. 

Mr. Burke was a man of the most splendid talents, 
and those talents had been improved by due cultivation. 
His imagination was fervent and brilliant, but his 
judgment was less vigorous than his imagination. In 
modem, and indeed in ancient times, the copiousness 
and force of his eloquence have not often been paral- 
leled : it rolls along like a rapid and impetuous torrent, 
and bears down every object that rises in opposition. 
His illustrations are variegated and striking ; he is 
even profuse of poetical conceptions and poetical ima* 
gery : his metaphors however are not unfrequently coarse, 
and his language is deficient in purity and selection. 
When he has begun to descant on a subject which inte- 
rests his morbid feelings, he knows not when to pass .to 
another. Upon the whole, it may perhaps be affirmed 
with safety, that his various productions were more 
calculated to excite the astonishment or indignation of 

is adorned. Till I read that book, I confess I did not know all the 
extent and powers of the English language. Lord Bolingbroke has 
both a tongue and a pen to persuade ; his manner of speaking in 
private conversation, is full as elegant as his writings ; whatever 
subject he either speaks or writes upon, he adorns with the most 
splendid eloquence ; not a studied or laboured eloquence, but such 
a flowing happiness of diction, which (from care perhaps at first) is 
become so habitual to him, that even his most familiar conversa- 
tions, if taken down in writing, would bear the press, without the 
least correction either as to method or style. If his conduct, in the 
former part of his life, had been equal to all his natural and acquired 
talents, he would most justly have merited the epithet of all-accom- 
plished." (Letters to his Son, vol. i. p. 515. Lond. 1774,2 vols. 4to.) 
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bis contemponuies, than to secure the applause or imi- 
tation of posterity.* 

In treating of the vehement ^yle, I have not, as 
upon former oocasions, attempted to select examples. 
The subject cannot in the present instance be eluci- 
dated in this manner : vehemence of style can only be 
perceived and relished by attending to a long series of 
reasonings and illustrations. 



CHAP. XXI. 

OF THE PLAIN STYLE. 

A PLAIN Style rejects all ambitious ornaments. The 
writer who adopts this mamier, may perhaps endeavour 
to display his meaning with perspicuity and precision ; 
quaHties of style which, it must be confessed, are of the 
highest order. His composition may also be possessed 
of force and vivacity ; but he will shew an indifference 
for what is merely ornamental. He does not strive to 
captivate the fancy or the ear by employing rhetorical 
figures, or musical arrangement : yet it is not necessary 
that he disgust his reader by a dryness or harshness of 
manner. A plain style is consistent with smoothness 
of arrangement, and a temperate use of metaphor ; 
though neither of these is absolutely requisite. 



V>.i9fif fMiT»Uus IJ^tzwriep kiytif, 

Menandri Fragmenta, p, 225. edit. Meinehs. 
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In discussions of a philosophical natore, the plain 
style ought to predominate ; and accordinglj many of 
the English philosophers have employed it with pro- 
priety. Kven in works which admit or require much 
ornament, there are parts where the plain manner should 
be adopted. But it must be remembered, that when 
this is the character which a writer aflfects throughout 
his whole composition, great weight of matter, and 
great force of sentiment, are required. to secure the 
reader'^s attention. Unless he happen to treat of mathe- 
matical subjects, an author ought always to beware of 
falling into a dryness of manner. This excludes orna- 
ments of every description. Content with being under- 
stood, it has not the least aim to please either the fancy 
or the ear. Aristotle furnishes the most complete ex- 
ample of a dry style : never perhaps was there an author 
who adhered so rigidly to the strictness of a didactic 
manner throughout all his writings, and conveyed so 
much instruction without the least approach to orna- 
ment. With the most profound genius, and the most 
extensive views, he writes like a pure inteUigence, who 
addresses himself solely to the understanding, without 
making any use of the channel of the imagination. 
But this is a manner which deserves not to be imitated : 
for although the value of the matter may compensate 
for the dryness or harshness of the style, yet is that 
dryness a considerable defect ; it fatigues the attention, 
and conveys our sentiipents with disadvantage to the 
reader or hearer. It would however appear that Aris- 
totle wrote in this manner from choice rather than 
necessity : had he preferred a more ornamental style> 
he could undoubtedly have attained it; and it is the 
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opinion of some learned men, that, if we may judge 
firom the specimen which still remains, he was fitted by 
nature to excel in the higher species of poetry : Scali- 
ger regards his Hymn to Virtue* as not inferior to the 
oompositkms of Pindar.*(- 

Dr. Swift, the renowned dean of St. Patrick^s, may 
be placed at the head of those who have employed the 
plain stylo. Few English writers have discovered 
greater talents. He always shews himself completely 
master of the subject of which he treats. Few were 
better acquainted with the extent, the purity, the pre- 
cision of the English language ; and therefore, to those 
who are ambitious of attaining a pure and sober style, 
he is one of the most useful models. But we must not 
look for much ornament or grace in his language. His 
haughty and morose genius made him despise any 
embellishment of that kind as beneath his dignity. 
He delivers his sentiments in a plain, positive manner, 
like one who is sure he is always right, and is very 
indifferent whether his reader be pleased or not. His 
sentences are often negligently arranged : the sense is 



* This poem is preserved by Diogenes Laertius, lib. v. p. 272. 
edit. MeibORiii, Atheiiaeus, lib. xy. cap. xvi. and by Stobaeus, Flo- 
rilegium, vol. i. p. 4. edit. Gaisford. It may likewise be found in 
many recent pablications, and, among others, in the following. 
Brunck, Analecta veterum Poetarum Graecorum, torn. i. p. 177. 
%en, Carmina Convivialia Graecorum, p« 137. Jenae, 1798, 8vo. 
Hurd's Horace, vol. i. p. 177. 

t ** Ut etiam perpendas quantus vir ille fuerit in poesi ; neque 
ipso Pindaro minor.** (Scaligeri Poetice, lib. i. cap. xliv. p. 48. 
Apud Antomnm Yincentium, 1561, fol.) 
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sufficiently obvious, but little regard is paid to com- 
pactness or elegance. If a metaphor, or any other 
figure, chanced to render his satire more poignant, he 
would perhaps condescend to adopt it, when it pre. 
sented itself; but if it tended only to embellish or il- 
lustrate, he would rather throw it aside. Hence in his 
serious writings, his style often borders upon the dry 
and unpleasing. But in his humorous pieces, the 
plainness of his manner displays his wit to the greatest 
advantage. 

Dr. Johnson has commented on the style and manner 
of Swift with his usual powers of discrimination. '^ In 
his works he has given very different specimens both 
of sentiments and expression. His Tale of a Tub has 
little resemblance to his other pieces. It exhibits a 
vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiousness of 
images, and vivacity of diction, such as he afterwards 
never possessed, or never exerted. It is of a mode so 
distinct and peculiar, that it must be considered by 
itself ; what is true of that, is not true of any thing 
else which he has written. 

*^ In his other works is found an equable tenour of 
easy language, which rather trickles than flows. His 
delight was in simplicity. That he has in his works 
no metaphor, as has been said, is not true ; but his few 
metaphors seem to be received rather by necessity than 
choice. : He studied purity ; and though perhaps all 
his strictures are not exact, yet it is not often that so- 
lecisms can be found ; and whoever depends on his au- 
thority may generally conclude himself safe. His sen- 
tences are never too much dilated or contracted ; and it 
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will not be easy to find any embarrassment in the com- 
plication of his clauses, any inconsequence in his con- 
nections, or abruptness in his transitions. 

^^ His style was well suited to his thoughts, which 
are never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated by 
sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious sentences, or 
variegated by far-sought learning. He pays no court 
to the passions ; he excites neither surprise nor admi- 
ration ; he always understands himself ; and his readers 
always understand him : the peruser of Swift wants lit- 
tle previous knowledge ; it wiU be sufficient that he is 
acquainted with common words and common things; 
he is neither required to mount elevations, nor to ex- 
plore profundities ; his passage is always on a level, 
along solid ground, without asperities, without obstruc- 
tion. 

** This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift^s desire to attain, and for having attained it he 
deserves praise, though perhaps not the highest praise. 
For purposes merely didaetiek, when something is to be 
told that was not known before, it is the best mode ; 
but against that inattention by which known truths are 
suffered to lie neglected, it makes no provision ; it in- 
structs, but does not persuade.*"* 

It will now be proper to select a passage character- 
istic of that species of style of which we have been 
treating ; and with this view we shall have recourse to 
the writings of Swift. 



* Jolinson*8 Lives of English Poets, vol. iti. p. 412. edit. Lond. 
1791, 4 vols. 8vo. 
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I suppose it will be granted that hardly one in an hundred among 
our people of quality, or gentry, appears to act by any principle of 
religion. That great numbers of them do entirely discard it, and 
are ready to own their disbelief of all revelation in ordinary dis- 
coaree. Nor is the case much better among the vulgar, especially 
in great towns ; where the profaneness and ignorance of handicrafts- 
men, small traders, servants, and the like, are to a degree very 
hard to be imagined greater. Then it is observed abroad, that no 
^ce of mortals hath so little sense of religion as the 'English sol- 
diers : to confirm which, I have been often told by great officers in 
the army, that in the whole compass of their acquaintance, they 
could not recollect three of their profession, who seemed to regard 
or believe one syllable of the Gospel : and the same, at least, may 
be affirmed of the fleet. The consequences of all which, upon the 
actions of men, are equally manifest. They never go about, as in 
former times, to hide or palliate their vices ; but expose them freely 
to view, like any other common occurrences of life, without the 
least reproach from the world or themselves. For instance, any 
man will tell you, be intends to be dnmk this evening, or was so 
last night, with as little ceremony or scruple as he would tell yov 
the time of the day. He will let yon know that he is going to a 
wench, with as much indifference as he would a piece of public news. 
He will swear, curse, or blaspheme, without the least passion or 
provocation. And although all regard for reputation be not quite 
laid aside in the other sex, it is however at so low an ebb, that 
very few among them seem to think virtue and conduct of any ne- 
cessity for preserving it. If this be not so, how comes it to pass 
that women of tainted reputations find the same countenance and 
reception in all public places, with those of the nicest virtue, who 
pay and receive visits from them, without any manner of scruple ? 
Which proceeding, as it is not very old among us, so I take it to be 
of most pernicious consequence. It looks like a sort of compound- 
ing between virtue and vice ; as if a woman were allowed to be 
vicious, provided she be not profligate ; as if there was a certain point 
where gallantry ends, and infamy begins ; or that an hundred cri- 
minal amours were not as pardonable as half a score.— ^Stpi^ on the 
Advancement of BeKgion* 
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CHAP. XXII. 



OF THE NEAT STYLE. 

Neatness of style implies a certain degree of orna- 
ment. Its ornaments however are not of the most 
showy or brilliant kind, but such as are easily attained. 
A writer who employs this kind of style, considers the 
beauties of language as an object worthy of attention. 
He is careful in the choice of his words, and endea-, 
vours to arrange them with propriety and elegance ; 
but he seldom attempts any bold flight of eloquence. 
His sentences are free from the incumbrance of super- 
fluous words ; they are of a moderate length, and ra- 
ther inclining to brevity than to a swelling structure ; 
they generally close with propriety, and are unincum- 
bered with long tails. His cadence is varied, but not of 
the studied musical kind. Such figures as he employs, 
are short and correct, rather than bold and glowing. 

This style may perhaps be adopted by an author 
of superior genius ; but it is not unattainable by one of 
no uncommon capacity. Any writer of ordinary attain^ 
ments may acquire it, by carefully attending to the rules 
of rhetoric, and to the practice of writers of established 
reputation. It is a mode of writing that never becomes 
disagreeable. It imprints a character of moderate eleva^ 
tion on our composition, and displays a decent degree of 
ornament, which is not incompatible with any subject 
whatever. A familiar letter, or a law paper, may be 
written with neatness ; and a sermon, or philosophical 
treatise, in a neat style, will be read with pleasure. 
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The writings of Middleton, Blackstone, and Smith, 
appear to me to exhibit models of this species of style. 
From the last of these authors I shall endeavour to se- 
lect an apposite passage. 

We sympathize even with the dead, and ovedooking what is of 
real importance in their situation, that awful futurity which awaits 
Uiem, we are chiefly aflRected by those drcumstances which strike 
our senses, but can have no influence upon their happiness. It is 
miserable, we think, to be deprived o€ the light of the sun ; to be 
shut out from life and conversation ; to be laid in the cold grave a 
prey to corruption and the reptiles of the earth ; to be no more 
thought of in this world, but to be obliterated in a little time from 
the affections and almost from the memoiy of their dearest friends 
and relations. Surely, we imagine, we can never feel too much for 
those who have suffered so dreadful a calamity. The tribute of our 
fellow-feelings seems doubly due to them now when they are in 
danger of being forgot by every body ; and, by the vain honours 
which we pay to their memory, wc endeavour, for our own misery, 
artificially to keep alive our melancholy remembrance of their mis- 
ibrtune. That our sympathy can afford them- no consolation, seems 
to be an addition to their calamity ; and to think that all we can do 
is unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other distress, the regret, 
the love, and the lamentations of their friends, can yield no comfort 
to them, serves only to exasperate our sense of their misery. The 
happiness of the dead, however, most assuredly is affected by none 
of these circumstances ; nor is it the thought of these things which 
can ever disturb the profound security of their repose. The idea of 
that dreary and endless melancholy which the &ncy naturally as- 
cribes to their condition, arises altogether from our joining to the 
change which has been produced upon them, our own consciousness 
of that change, from our putting ourselves in their situation, and 
from our lodging, if I may be allowed to say so, our own living souls 
in their inanimated bodies, and thence conceiving what would be our 
emotions in this case. It is from this very illusion of the imagina- 
tion, that the foresight of our own dissolution is so terrible to us, 
and that the idea of those circumstances, which undoubtedly can give 
us no pain when we are dead, makes us miserable while we are alive. 
'.-'SmUh*& Theory of Moral Sentitnenta, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

OF THE GRACEFUL STYLE. 

« 

Notwithstanding the powerful effect which graceful 
composition produces upon the mind, it is difficult to re- 
duce it to a definition. Where language does not supply 
us with proper words to express the ideas of the mind, 
we can only convey our sentiments in figurative terms ; 
a defect which necessarily introduces some obscurity. 

Grace in writing may be compared to that easy air 
which so remarkably distinguishes persons of a genteel 
and liberal cast.* In consists not only in the particu- 
lar beauty of single parts, but in the general symme- 
try and construction of the whole. An author may be 
just in his sentiments, lively in his figures, and clear in 
his expression, yet at the same time may be wholly a 
stranger to graceful composition. The several mem- 
bers of a discourse must be so agreeably united as mu- 
tually to reflect beauty upon each other : their arrange- 
ment must be so happily disposed as not to admit of the 
least interposition without manifest prejudice to the en- 
tire piece. The thoughts, the metaphors, the allusions, 

* *< Do not take me for a disciple of Lord Chesterfield, nor ima- 
gine that I mean to erect grace into a capital ingredient of writing— 
but I do believe that it is a perfume that will preserve from putre- 
faction ; and is distinct even from style, which regards expression ; 
grace I think belongs to manner. It is from the charm of grace that 
I believe some authors, not in your fiivour, obtained part of their re- 
nown.** (Walpoliana, voL i. p. 48.) This passage I quote from a 
letter which the earl of Orford appears to have addressed to Mr. 
PinkertODy one of the most ungraceful of all writers. 
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and the diction, should appear easy and natural, and 
seem to arise like so many spontaneous productions, ra- 
ther than as the effects of labour or art. Whatever 
therefore is forced or affected in the sentiments, what- 
ever pompous or pedantic in the expression, is the very 
reverse of grace. Her mien is neither that of a prude, 
nor that of a coquette ; she is r^ular without formality, 
and sprightly without being fantastical. Grace is to 
good writing, what a proper light is to a fine picture ; 
it not onl^ shews all the figures in their several propor- 
tions and relations, but shews them in the most advan^ 
tageous manner. As gentility appears in the most mi- 
nute actions, and improves the most inconsiderable ges- 
ture, so grace is discovered in the placing even of a sin- 
gle word, or in the turn of a mere expletive. Nor is 
this inexpressible quality confined to one species of com- 
position ; it extends from the humble pastoral to the 
lofty epic, from the slightest letter to the most solemn 
discourse. 

It is supposed that Sir William Temple was the 
first writer who introduced a gracefiil manner into 
English prose ;* but I am rather inclined to think 
that this honour is due to Cowley. The general me- 
rit of this author'^s essays has been acknowledged by 
Johnson-f* and Groldsmith ;J but they have never been 
referred to as instances of graceful composition. They 
however seem entitled to this mark of distinction. His 
sentiments are natural, and his diction simple and un- 



• Melmoth's Letters of Fitzosborne, lett. xxix. 
f Johnson's Lives of English Poets, vol. i* p. 103. 
X Goldsmith's Essays and Critieisms, vol. iii. p. 147. 
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affeeted : nothing appears far-fetched, or artificially eon^ 
structed ; and our ears are seldom or never assailed with 
pompous and pedantic expressions. 

But wherever we may look for the origin of this 
quality, it is certainly to be found in its hi^est per- 
fection in the compositions of Mr. Addison, an author 
whose writings will be distinguished as long as polite- 
ness and good sense find any admirers. * That becoming 
air which Cicero esteems the criterion of fine writings 
and which every reader, he says, imagines so easy to 
be imitated, yet will find so difficult to attain, is. the 
prevaiUng characteristic of all this excellent authc^r^s 
performances. We may justly apply to him what Plato, 
in his allegorical language, says of Aristophanes : the 
Graces, having searched all the world round for a temple 
in which they might for ever dwell, settled at last in the 
breast of Addison.-f- 

His style is thus characterized by Dr. Johnson. 

* Dr. Young speaks of him in the following terms. " Addison 
wrote little in verse, much in sweet, elegant, Virgilian prose ; so let 
me call it, since Longinus calls Herodotus, most Homeric, and Tbu- 
cydides is said to have formed his style on Pindar. Addison's com- 
positions are built with the finest materials in the taste of the ancients, 
and (to speak his own language) on truly classic ground ; and though 
they are the delight of the present age, yet am I persuaded that they 
will receive more justice from posterity. I never read him but I am 
struck with such a disheartening idea of perfection, that I drop my 
pen ; and indeed far superior writers should forget his compositions^ 
if they would be greatly pleased with their own.** (Conjectures on 
Original Composition; Works in Prose, p. 321. Lond. 1765, 
12mo.) 

f Brunek, Analeeta vetemm Poetwrum Graeconim» torn. i. p. 171,. 
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** His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave 
subjects not formal, on light occasions not grovelling ; 
pure without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent 
elaboration ; always equable, and always easy, without 
glowing words or pointed sentences. Addison never de- 
viates from his track to snatch a grace ; he seeks no 
ambitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous innova- 
tions. His page is always luminous, but never blazes 
in unexpected splendour. 

^^ It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid 
all harshness and severity of diction : he is therefore 
sometimes verbose in his transitions and connections, 
and sometimes descends too much to the language of 
conversation; yet if his language had been less idio- 
matical, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine 
Anglicism.* What he attempted, he performed ; he is 
never feeble, and he did not wish to be energetick ; he 
is never rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentences 
have neither studied amplitude, nor affected brevity: 
his periods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble 
and easy .'*'-(■ 

Dryden, Pope, and Atterbury, are generally reckoned 
among the number of graceful writers ; and to these we 
may safirly add the names of Berkeley and Hume. In 
reference to the style of Bishop Berkeley, Sir James 
Mackintosh has made the following remarks : ** Of the 
^£quisite grace and beauty of his diction, no man accus- 
tomed to English composition can need to be informed. 



* This appears to be a truism. The remark, when duly analyzed, 
seems to comprehend the following averment : — if his hiiguage bad 
been less idiomatical, it would have been less idiomatical. 

f Johnson's Lives of English Poets, vol. ii. p. 429. 
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His works are, beyond dispute, the finest models of 
philosophical style since Cicero. Perhaps they surpass 
those of the orator, in the wonderful art by which the 
fiiUest light is thrown on the most minute and evanes- 
cent parts of the most subtile of human conceptions. 
Perhaps he also surpassed Cicero in the charm of sim- 
plicity; a quality eminently found in Irish writers 
before the end of the eighteenth century ; conspicuous 
in the masculine severity of Swift, in the Platonic fancy 
of Berkeley, in the native tenderness and elegance of 
Gk>ldsmith, and not withholding its attractions from 
Hutcheson and Leland, writers of classical taste, though 
of inferior powers.""* As a polite writer, Mr. Hume 
appears to great advantage in some of his essays ; -(- and 
his History of England, whatever may be thought of its 
matter or spirit, is written with consummate art. His 
style is often possessed of uncommon grace and suavity. 
It must however be acknowledged, that he sometimes 



* Mackintosh's Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philoso- 
phy» p. 351. 

•f Dr. Aikin, speaking of the style of philosophical writings, makes 
the following observations. " Great precision in the use of words, 
clear arrangement of all the members of a sentence, closeness of 
method, strength and conciseness of expression, without harshness 
or obscurity, are essential to perfection in this department of writ- 
ing ; and if somewhat of the grace and amenity of language be added, 
which is not incompatible with the other requisites, the effect of 
conviction may be promoted, by leading on the reader pleasantly 
through a topic perhaps natundly dry and unalluring. I conceive 
Cicero and Hume to be examples of this union of every useful and 
agreeable quality in discussions purely philosophical." (Letters to his 
Son, vol. ii. p. 59.) 
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adopts French idioms ; a iault which was undoubtedly 
owing to his long residence on' the continent. 

The prose compositions of Dr. Beattie are often dis- 
tinguished by a degree of chaste ornament, not unwor- 
thy of the author of the Minstrel ; they are indeed 
distinguished by uncommon grace and elegance. His 
epistolary correspondence, interspersed in the late Sir 
William Forbes'^s Account of his Life and Writings, 
evinces a peculiar felicity of style. Mr. Cowper, in one 
of his letters, mentions him in terms of the warmest com- 
mendation. ^^ I thanked you in my last for Johnson, 
I now thank you with more emphasis for Beattie, the 
most agreeable and amiable writer I ever met with ; the 
only author I have seen whose critical and philosophical 
researches are diversified and embellished by a poetical 
imagination, that makes even the driest subject, and the 
leanest, a feast for an epicure in books. He is so much 
at his ease too, that his own character appears in every 
page, and, which is very rare, we see not only the writer, 
but the man ; and that man so gentle, so well tempered, 
so happy in his religion, and so humane in his philo- 
sophy, that it is necessary to love him if one has any 
sense of what is lovely.'''* 

Of a light and graceful style we discover many ex- 
amples in the writings of the late earl of Orford, better 
known by the name of Horace Walpole. It is very 
rare to find so much talent united to so much frivolity. 
His epistolary composition exhibits a peculiar air of ease 
and pleasantry ; and if we could divest ourselves of the 
idea that we are reading the effusions of a heartless 

t 

• Hayley*8 Life of Cowper, vol. ii. p. 192, 
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coxcomb, his letters might be read with a high d^ree 
of pleasure. 

In the writings of Mr. Harris I own myself unable 
to perceive those Platonic graces for which they have 
been so highly extolled by Dr. Knox.* His style seem# 
for the most part to be quite the reverse of graceful. 
His combination of words is often harsh and disagree- 
able ; and on many occasions, he employs Greek rather 
than English idioms. 

In exhibiting an example of the graceful style, I 
shall have recourse to the works of Mr. Melmoth. 

I consider a generous mind as the noblest work of the creation, 
and am persuaded, yvherever it resides, no real merit can be want- 
ing. It is perhaps the most singular of all the moral endowments ; 
I am sure at least, it is often imputed where it cannot justly be 
claimed. The meanest self-love, under some refined disguise, fre- 
quently passes upon common observers for this god-like principle ; 
and I have known many a popular action attributed to this motive, 
when it flowed from no higher a source than the suggestions of con- 
cealed vanity. Good, nature, as it hath many features in common 
with this virtue, is usually mistaken for it : the former however is 
but the effect, possibly, of a happy disposition of the animal struc- 
ture, or, as Dryden somewhere calls it, of a certain ** milkiness of 
blood ;** whereas the latter is seated in the mind, and can never sub- 
sist where good sense and enlarged sentiments have no existence. 
It is entirely founded indeed upon justness of thought, which 
perhaps is the reason this virtue is so little the chaFacteristic of 
mankind in general. A man whose mind is warped by the selfish 
passions, or contracted by the narrow prejudices of sects or parties, 
if he does not ¥wnt honesty, must undoubtedly want understanding. 
The same clouds that darken his intellectual views, obstruct his mo- 
ral ones ; and his generosity is extremely circumsccibed, because 
his reason is exceedingly limited. — True generosity rises above the 
oidinaiy rules of social conduct, and flows with much too full a 

* Knox's Essays, v(^ iiL pt 40. 
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streim to be comprehended within the precise marks of former pre- 
cepts. It is a vigorous principle in the soul, which opens and ex- 
pands all her virtues far beyond those which are only the foroed and 
unnatural productions of a timid obedience. The man who is in- 
fluenced singly by motives of the latter kind, aims no higher than at 
certain authoritative standards; without even attempting to reach 
those glorious elevations, which constitute the only true heroism of 
the social character. Religion, without this sovereign principle, de- 
generates into a slavish fear, and wisdom into a specious cunning ; 
learning is but the avarice of the mind, and wit its more pleasing 
kind of madness. In a word, generosity sanctifies every passion, 
and adds grace to every acquisition of the soul ; and if it does not 
necessarily include, at least it reflects a lustre upon the whole circle 
of morel and intellectual qualities.— Jlf«2iiiotA*« Letters cfFUzosbome. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

OF THE FLORID STYLE. 

QuiNCTiLiAN regards it as a &vourabIe presage in 
juvenile writers, that their compositions display a redun- 
dancy of fancy.* We must however beware of mistak- 

* ** Audeat hiec stas plura, et inveniat, et inventis gaudeat, sint 
licet ilia non satis interim sicca et severa. Facile remedium est 
ubertatis ; sterilia nuUo labore vincuntnr. Ilia mihi in pueris na- 
ture minimum spei dederit, in qua ingenium judicio prsesumitur. 
Materiam esse primum volo vel abundantiorem, atque ultra quam 
oporteat fusam. Multum inde decoquent anni, multum ratio lima- 
bit, aliquid velut usu ipso deteretur, sit modo unde excidi possit, et 
quod ezsculpi : erit autem, si non ab Initio tenuem nimium laminam 
duxerimus, et quam csslature altior rumpat. Quod me de his seta- 
tibus sentire minus mirabitur, qui apud Ciceronem legerit, Volo emm 
se efferat in adoleacentefectmdUas." ( Quinctilian. de Institut. Orator, 
ib. ii. cap. iv. p. 273. edit. Spalding.) 

I 
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ing pomp of expression for luxuriance of imagination. 
The former is of easy access, but the latter is more rarely 
to be attained. It is in the power of every one to load 
his style with high-sounding words and phrases ; but 
to embellish a discourse with the glowing colours of fancy, 
requires the aid of inventive genius. 

A certain degree of chaste ornament can never be 
unseasonable ; though gaudy and meretricious orna- 
ments are always disgusting. The over florid style 
therefore cannot be agreeable to a reader of taste. Al- 
though it may be allowed to youth in their first essays, 
it must not receive the same indulgence when employ- 
ed by writers of maturer years. We may reasonably 
expect, that judgment, as it ripens, should chasten 
imagination, and reject as juvenile all such ornaments 
as are redundant or unsuitable. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than that tinsel splendour of language 
which some writers perpetually affect. It were well if 
this could be ascribed to the overflowing of a rich ima- 
gination ; for, in that case, we should at least find 
something to amuse our fancy, if we found nothing to 
instruct our understanding. But it is luxuriancy of 
words, not of thought, that is exhibited by these frothy 
writers : we see a laboured attempt to rise to a splendour 
of composition, of which they have formed some kind 
of loose idea ; but not possessing sufiicient strength of 
geiiius to attain the desired object, they endeavour to 
supply the defect by the use of poetical words, cold 
exclamations, and common-place figures. While they 
are so solicitous about every thing which has the appear* 
ance of pomp and magnificence, it has escaped these 
writers that sobriety in ornament is one great secret for 
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rendering it pleasing ; and that, without a foundation 
of good sense and solid thought, the most florid style 
is but a childish imposition on the public. The public 
however is but too apt to be dazzled hj a false lustre. 
I cannot help thinking, that it reflects more honour on 
the religious and benevolent disposition of the present 
age, than on the correctness of its taste, that the works 
of Mr. Hervey have been so generally admired. The 
pious and benevolent heart which is always displayed 
in them, and the lively fancy which appears on some 
occasions, justly merit applause; but the perpetual 
glitter of expression, the swoln imagery, and strained 
description, with which they abound, are ornaments of 
a false kind. The following passage may be produced 
as a specimen. 

It was early in a summer morning, when tbe air was cool, the 
earth moist, the whole face of the creation fresh and gay. The 
noisy world was scarce awake. Business had not quite shook off 
bis sound sleep, and Riot had but just redined his giddy head. All 
was serene ; all was still ; every thing tended to inspire tranquillity 
of mind, and invite to serious thought. — Only the wakeful lark had 
left her nest, and was mounting on high, to salute the opening day. 
Elevated in air, she seemed to call the laborious husbandman to his 
toil, and her fellow- songsters to their notes. — Earliest of birds, said 
I, companion of tbe dawn, may I always rise at thy voice ! rise to 
offer the matin-song, and adore that beneficent Being, " who maketh 
the outgoings of tbe morning and evening to rejoice.*' — How charm- 
ing to rove abroad, at this sweet hour of prime ! to enjoy the calm 
of nature, to tread the dewy lawns, and taste the unrifled freshness 
of the air !-*The greyness of the dawn decays giudualty. Abun- 
dance of ruddy strealu tinge the fleeces of the firmament ; *till, at 
length, the dappled aspect of the East is lost in one ardent and 
boundless blush. — Is it the surmise of imagination, or do the skies 
really redden with shame, to see so many supinely stretched on their 
drowsy pillows ?^Henf^*t B^fieetioiu on a Fhwer^Oopdnu 
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.There is a ciertain degree of elevation to which prose 
may be permitted to rise. Its elevation however must 
not be perpetual : when the writer aflPects unvaried mag- 
nificence, it is probable that his reader will at length 
be seized with satiety. Ornament loses its e£Fect when 
every page is crowded with embellishments. 



CHAP. XXV. 

OF THE SIMPLE AND THE AFFECTED STYLE. 

Si^iPLiciTT, appHed to writing, is a term very fre- 
quently used ; but, like other critical terms, it is often 
used in a very loose and vague manner. This circum- 
stance has chiefly arisen from the variety of meanings 
attached to the word. It will therefore be necessary to 
distinguish these different significations, and to shew 
in what sense the term is properly applicable to style. 
We may remark four different acceptations of which it 
is susceptible. 

The first is simplicity of composition, as opposed to 
a great variety of parts. This is the simplicity of plan 
in dramatic or epic poetry, as distinguished from double 
plots, and crowded incidents. Thus we term the plan 
of Home'^s Douglas simple, and that of Dryden'^s Spa- 
nish Friar complicated ; we speak of the simplicity of 
Homer'^s Iliad, in opposition to the digressions of Lu- 
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can^s Pharsalia. In this sense, simplicity is the same 
with unity. 

The second sense is simplicity of thought, as op- 
posed to refinement. Simple thoughts aie what arise 
naturally, what the subject or the occasion suggests un* 
sought, and what, when once suggested, are easily ap- 
prehended. Refinement in writing expresses a less na- 
tural and obvious train of thought, which it requires a 
peculiar bent of genius to pursue. Thus we say, that 
Pamell and Goldsmith exhibit greater simplicity of 
thought than Donne and Cowley ; Cicero'^s thoughts on 
moral subjects are natural, Seneca^s too refined and fiir- 
fetched. In these two senses of simplicity, when it is 
opposed either to variety of parts or to refinement of 
thought, it bears no proper relation to style. 

In the third place, simplicity stands opposed to su- 
perfluous ornament, or pomp of language. Thus Jortin 
is termed a simple, and Gibbon a florid writer. In this 
sense, the simple coincides with the plain or with the 
neat style, which, as it has already been treated of, re- 
quires no further illustration. 

To the term simplicity there is also another significa- 
tion attached : this does not refer to the degree of orna- 
ment employed, so much as to the easy and natural 
manner in which our language expresses our thoughts. 
In this sense, simplicity is compatible with the highest 
ornament ; it stands opposed, not to ornament, but to 
a£Fectation. Thus Homer possesses this degree of sim- 
plicity in the greatest perfection ; and yet no poet has 
more ornament and beauty. 

A writer of simplicity expresses himself in a manner 
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which every one thinks easy to be attained. There are 
no marks of art in his expression ; it seems the very 
language of nature ; we see in the style, not the writer 
and his labour, but the man in his own natural charac- 
ter. He may be rich in his expression ; he may avail 
himself of the beauties t)f figurative language; still 
however every thing seems to flow from him without 
effort ; and he appears to write in this manner, not be- 
cause he has studied it, but because it is most natural 
to him. Yet it must not be imagined that a style of 
this kind is to be attained without study.* To conceal 
its own efforts, is said to be the perfection of art : and 
when we find an author^s style characterized by a beau- 
tiful simplicity, we may conclude that this is the effect 
of natural ingenuity, aided by an assiduous attention 
to the rules of composition. Some writers have recom- 
mended, not merely simplicity, but a certain negligence 
of style, more particularly in familiar compositions ; but 
I entirely agree with a learned Spaniard, Don Oregorio 
Mayans, that although negligence may be pardoned, it 
is by no means to be praised.-|* 



* << Itaque eum qui audiunt," says Cicero, ** quamvis ipsi infantes 
sint, tamen illo modo confidunt se posse dicere. Nam orationis sub- 
tilitas imitabilis ilia quidem videtur esse ezistimanti, sed nihil est 
experienti minus.** (Orator, cap. xxiii.) 

-f* ** Non tamen adsentior Symmacho praecipienti in familiaribus 
scriptis negligentiam quamdam debere nos imitari ; et multo minus 
Ennodioy qui ab eo edoctus ait, legem esse in epistoUs negUgentiam. 
Istae sunt voces excusationem pi'separantium negligentise suae, ut bsec 
illis non solum condonetur, sed et laudi yertatur, tamquam ex arte 
profecta. At ego negligentiam, si alicubi reperio, facile condone, 
^ed minime laudo.**. (Majansii Epistolamm Ubri sex, praef.) 
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Beading an author of simplicity, is like maintaining 
familiar conversation with a person of distinction, who 
lays open his sentiments without affectation or disguise. 
But a mode of writing which seems artificial and ela- 
borate, has always this disadvantage, that it exhibits an 
author in form, like a man at court, where the i^len- 
dour of dress, and the ceremonial of behaviour, conceal 
those peculiarities which distinguish one person from 
another. 

The ancients are more remarkable for simplicity 
than the modems, and the reason is obvious. The tor- 
mer wrote from the dictates of natural genius, and did 
not endeavour to model their own compositions accord- 
ing to those of others. When an author msJces this 
attempt, he is always in danger of deviating into affec- 
tation. The more early Greek writers had no proper 
models to imitate ; and accordingly they surpass those 
of every other learned nation in point of beautiful sim- 
plicity. This quality is highly conspicuous in the writ- 
ings of Homer, Hesiod, Anacreon, Herodotus, and 
Xenophon. Bome can also boast of several writers of 
this description ; particularly Terence, Lucretius, and 
Caesar. 

It has been remarked by Mr. Knight, that ^^ perfec- 
tion in taste and style has no sooner been reached than 
it has been abandoned, even by those who not only 
professed the warmest, but felt the sincerest admiration 
for the models which they forsodc. The style of Vir- 
gil and Horace in poetry, and that of Cassar and Cicero 
in prose, continued to be admired and applauded through 
all the succeeding ages of Boman eloquence, as the 
true standards of taste and eloquence in writing. Yet 
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no one ever attempted to imitate them ; though there 
is no reason to suspect that their praises were not per- 
fectly sincere : but all writers seek for applause ; and 
applause is only to be gained by novelty. The style of 
Cicero and Virgil was new in the Latin language, 
when they wrote ; but in the age of Seneca and Lucan, 
it was no longer so ; and though it still imposed by the 
stamp of authority, it could not even please without it ; 
so that living writers, whose names depended on their 
works, and not their works upon their naipes, were 
obliged to seek for other means of exciting public atten- 
tion, and acquiring public approbation. In the suc- 
ceeding age the refinements of these writers became 
old and insipid ; and those of Statins and Tacitus were 
successfully employed to gratify the restless pruriency 
of innovation. In all other ages and countries, where 
letters have been successfully cultivated, the progres- 
sion has been nearly the same ; and in none more dis- 
tinctly than in our own : from Swift and Addison, to 
Johnson, Burke, and Gibbon, is a transition exactly 
similar to that from Cttsar and Cicero to Seneca and 
Tacitus."'* 

In the catalogue of English authors, there are seve- 



• Knight's Analytical Inquiry into the principles of Taste, p. 427, 
2d edit. Lond. 1805, 8vo. — Longinus, after having quoted some 
quaint conceits from Herodotus, Xenophon, and Plato, suhjoins that 
all these improprieties are to be4mputed to the x»if«wwhv, or love 
of novelty, " with which the writers of this age are almost frantic.** 

"AvavrA fiitrtt rk •urats aftfivet Itk filetv ifA^uirat tms >^iy9it «/«■/«», hat 
»^' Mf yk^ hfuf tayt^ky ^x*^§f •«■* aitrSf rovrvv »tti rei ttaxk yiynvUi 

^ikH, (Longinus de SoUimitate, $ v.) 
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ral distinguished for a becoming simplicity of manner. 
Although Tillotson cannot be recommended as an ele- 
gant and polished writer, jet his style is remarkably 
simple and unaffected. It has already been observed 
that he has no pretensions to genuine eloquence, if that 
term be understood to include vehemence and strength 
of expression, the beauties of figurative language, and 
the correct and harmonious arrangement of sentences. 
His real merit however must not be overlooked. A 
constant vein of piety and good sense runs through all 
his works : his manner is earnest and serious ; and so 
much useliil instruction is conveyed in a natural style, 
that his works can never be suffered to fall into disre- 
pute. They will be held in estimation as long as the 
English language is understood ; not indeed as models 
of eloquence, but as the productions of an amiable 
writer whose manner is strongly expressive of his in- 
nate goodness of heart. << There is,^^ says Goldsmith, 
<^ nothing peculiar to the language of Archbishop Til- 
lotson, but his nuinner of writing is inimitable ; for one 
who reads hkn wonders why he himself did not think 
and speak in that very manner. The turn of his pe- 
riods is agreeable, though artless ; and every thing he 
says seems to flow spontaneously from inward convic- 
tion.''* 

Sir William Temple is also remarkable for simplicity 
of style. In point of ornament and correctness, he rises 
a degree above Tillotson ; though for the latter quality 
he is by no means remarkable. His language is chiefly 



• Goldsmith's Essays and Criticisms, ToL iiL p. 147. 
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distinguished by its smoothness and amenity. He not 
unfirequently becomes prolix and careless ; yet he sel- 
dom fatigues the attention of his reader. No writer 
whatever has stamped upon his style a more lively im- 
pression of his own character. In reading his works, 
we seem engaged in conversation with him ; we become 
thoroughly acquainted with him, not merely as an 
author, but as a man. With an author of this charac- 
ter we contract a kind of friendship. 

Of the more correct and ornamental degree of the 
simple manner, Mr. Addison undoubtedly exhibits the 
most perfect example. In figurative language he is 
extremely rich, particularly in similes and metaphors ; 
which are so employed as to render his style splendid 
without being gaudy. There is not the least affecta- 
tion in his manner ; we see no marks of labour, nothing 
forced or constrained. Great elegance is everywhere 
joined with great ease and simplicity. He is, in par- 
ticular, distinguished by a character of modesty and 
politeness, which appears in all his writings. No author 
has a more popular and insinuating manner ; and his 
works are also recommended by the great regard which 
he constantly shews for virtue and religion. 

The literary merit of Ooldsmith seems to bear some 
analogy to that of Addison. His diction is easy and 
elegant, and at the same time free from every species 
of affectation. His language flows from him without 
perceptible effort ; yet it is always such as it would be 
difficult to improve. The classical ease of his manner 
has seldom been equalled. He has exerted his talents 
upon a great variety of subjects ; and on whatever 
subject he happens to write he is always read with 
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pleasure. Dr. Johnson has very justly charactmzed 
Goldsmith as *^ a man of such variety of powers, and 
such felicity of performance, that he always seemed to 
do best that which he was doing ; a man who had the 
art of being minute without tediousness, and general 
without confusion ; whose language was copious without 
exuberance, exact without constraint, and easy without 
weakness.'** * 

Sterne is generally mentioned as a writer of great 
simplicity of style ; but his simplicity is not of the most 
graceful and elegant character. Yet his works do un-^ 
doubtedly furnish examples of a style at once simple 
and ornamented. In support of this assertion, I venture 
to produce the following passage : 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the first order of fine 
forms. Affliction had touched her looks with something that was 
scarce earthly. Still she was feminine : and so much was there 
about her of all that the heart wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, 
that, could the traces be ever woni out of her brain, and those of 
Eliza out of mine, she should not only eat of my bread, and drink 
of my cup, but Maria should lie in my bosom, and be unto me as a 
daughter. — Adieu, poor luckless maiden ! Imbibe the oil and wine 
which the compassion of a stranger, as he joumeyeth on his way, 
now pours into thy wounds. The being who has twice bruised thee, 
can only bind them up for ever. — Siemens SenthneiUal Jbunwy.-f* 

* Johnson*s Lives of English Poets, vol. ii. p. 291. 

•j- " What is called sentimental writing," says the earl of Orford, 
" though it be understood to appeal solely to the heart, may be the 
product of a bad one. Dne would imagine that Sterne had been a 
man of a very tender heart ; yet I know from indubitable authority, 
that his mother, who kept a school, having nm in debt on account 
of an extravagant daughter, would have rotted in jail, if the parents 
of her scholars had not raised a subscription for her. Her son had 
too much sentiment to have any feeling. A dead ass was more ino- 
portant to him than a living mother.^' ( Walpoliana, vol. i. p. 133.) 
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Dr. Ferguson'^s History of the Roinan Republic 
generally displays an elegant simplicity of style ; and 
his reflections are always those of a man of genius : 
his political speculations are not unwcnrthy of a disciple 
of Montesquieu. The style however is not always cor- 
rect ; and perhaps it may sometimes be supposed to 
descend beneath the dignity of historical composition. 
The excessive ornament of Mr. Gibbon may probably 
have led him to adopt this plainness of expression : in 
many respects indeed these two writers form a complete 
contrast to each other. This work of Ferguson exhibits 
but a small portion of the eloquence whiish distinguishes 
his earlier Essay on the History of Civil Society. 

The most conspicuous example which has lately been 
exhibited of a manly simplicity of style, occurs in the 
historical production of Mr. Fox. If the author occa- 
sionally employs a word or phrase which may be con- 
sidered as somewhat homely or familiar, it is undoubt- 
edly to be attributed to his anxiety to avoid every 
appearance of pomp and affectation ; and it is to be 
hoped that such a model may have some tendency to 
counteract the seductive examples of Johnson and Gib- 
bon. He uniformly displays a genuine English style ; 
and his thoughts are left to support themselves by their 
intrinsic dignity. 

Of an author who has rendered his style much less 
beautiful by want of simplicity, I cannot point out a 
more remarkable instance than the earl of Shaftesbury. 
It has already been hinted that he is a writer in whom 
some beauties are blended with many deformities. His 
language is rich and musical ; but he seems to have 
considered it beneath the dignity of a person of his 
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rank, to speak like the rest of mankind. Hence he 19 
ever in buskins, and arrayed in pomp and magnificence. 
In every sentence we discern evident marks of art and 
hibour : we perceive nothing of that ease which accom- 
panies the expression of a sentiment proceeding warm 
from the heart. In the use of figures and ornament of 
every description, he shews su£Bicient skill ; but his fond- 
ness for them is too visible. Having once found a me- 
taphor which pleases his fancy, he knows not how to lay 
it aside, but often pursues it until it becomes quite 
disgusting and ridiculous. What appears very surpriz- 
ing, Shaftesbury was a professed admirer of simplicity ; 
he is always extolling it in the ancients, and at the same 
time censuring the moderns for their affectation, and 
rawness of /amy. He possessed a false refinement of 
taste, without any warmth of passion, or vivacity of feel- 
ing* The coldness of his character led him to that ar- 
tificial and stately manner which appears in all his writ- 
ings. He seems highly fond of wit and raillery ; which 
he attempts to promote, but with very little success. 
His wit is always blunt, ^nd his raillery stiff and awk- 
ward. 

Bishop Berkeley has justly ridiculed this supposed 
rival of Plato,* for his affectation and self-importance. 
In one of his dialogues, a speaker produce^ the book 
entitled Advice to an Author^ and reads a brilliant pas- 
sage from it in a declamatory tone, adjusting all the 

* " The noble author of the Characteristics, our British Plato, as 
he has imitated the Grecian well, and happily transformed the various 
beautys of his diction and dramatic composition into the Englisli 
language,'* &c. (Geddes's Essay on the Composition of the An. 
cients, p. 139.) 
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X>au8es as if he had been reciting a poem in blank verse. 
After he has finished his declamation, the dialogue pro- 
ceeds in the following manner : <^ Euphranor, having 
heard thus far, cried out : What ! will you never have 
done with your poetry ? another time may serve : but 
why should we break off our conference to read a play ? 
You are mistaken, it is no play nor poetry, replied AU 
ciphron, but a famous moral critic moralizing in prose. 
You must know this great man hath (to use his own 
words) revealed a grand arcanum to the world, having 
instructed mankind in what he calls mirrour-writing, 
self-discoursing practice, and author practice, and shew'^d 
* that by virtue of an intimate recess, we may discover a 
certain duplicity of soul, and divide our self into two 
parties, or (as he varies the phrase) practically form the 
dual number.*^ In consequence whereof he has found 
that a man may argue with himself; and not only with 
himself, but also with notions, sentiments, and vices, 
which by a marvellous prosopopoeia he converts into so 
many ladies ; and so converted, he confutes and con* 
founds them in a divine strain. Can any thing be finer, 
bolder, or more sublime P Kufh. It is very wonderful. 
I thought indeed you had been reading a piece of a tra- 
gedy. Is this he who despiseth our universities, and 
sets up for reforming the style and taste of the age ? 
Alc. The very same. This is the admired critic of our 
times. Nothing can stand the test of his correct judg- 
ment, which is equally severe to poets and parsons.*"*- 
The philosophy of Lord Shaftesbury, as well as his 



Berkeleys Minute Philosopher, diaL x. 
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stjle, has found its ardent admirers ; and, if we majr 
rely on the opinion of Dr. Hutcheson, his writings will 
be esteemed while any reflection remains among men.* 
There is some probability however that this prediction 
will not be verified. 

From the account which has been ^ven of the noble 
author'^s taste in composition, it may easily be imagined 
that he would mislead those who blindly admired him. 
We have one remarkable exemplification in Dr. Black- 
well of Aberdeen, an author well known for his Life of 
Homer, Letters on Mythology, and Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustus. He discovers ingenuity and learn- 
ing ; but it is infected with an extravagant love of the 
artificial style, and of that parade of language which 
distinguishes the Shaftesburian manner. 

Beside those general characters of style which have 
already been pointed out, several others might perhaps 
be mentioned. Conceited writers, for instance, discover 
their spirit so much in their composition, that it im- 
prints on their style a character of pertness ; though 1 
confess it is di£Scult to determine whether this can be 
classed among the attributes of style, or is rather to be 
ascribed entirely to the thought. But to whatever class 
it may be referred, all appearances of it ought carefully 
to be avoided, as a most disgusting blemish in writing. 

From the various remarks which have been suggest-^ 

* Hutcheson's Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue, pref.— Of Lord Shaftesbury's cbaracter as a philosopher, 
Sir James Mackintosh has more recently given a very favourable re- 
presentation. (Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. L p. 331, 7tb edit.) Gray*s opinion 
may be learned from his Works, voL ii. p. 313. 
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ed, it may be inferred that to determine among all these 
different manners of writing, which is positively prefer- 
able, is neither easy nor necessary. Style is a field that 
admits of great latitude. Its qualities in different au- 
thors may be very different, and yet in them all beauti- 
ftil. Here genius must be allowed to expatiate, and 
scope must be left for that particular determination which 
every person receives from nature to one manner of ex- 
pression more than another. Some general qualities 
indeed there are of such importance that they should 
always, in every kind of composition, be kept in view ; 
and some defects which we should always study to avoid. 
An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or an obscure style, 
for example, can never be adopted with propriety ; and 
perspicuity, strength, neatness, and simplicity, are beau- 
ties which ought always to be studied. But with re- 
gard to the mixture of aU, or the degree of predominancy 
to be allowed to any one of those qualities, in forming 
our peculiarly distinctive manner, no precise rules can 
be given ; nor can we venture to point out any one mo- 
del as absolutely perfect. 



CHAP. XXVI. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN 
THE WRITINGS OF ADDISON. 

The preceding remarks on style and its different spe- 
cies, have by no means exhausted the subject, though 
they may very probably have exhausted the patience of 
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many readers ; but instead of prosecuting these more 
general enquines, we shaU now proceed to a critical ana- 
lysis of particular passages in the writings of eminent 
authors. An analysis of this kind will tend further to 
illustrate the subject; as it will suggest observations 
which we have not yet had occasion to make, and will 
exhibit in the most practical view the use of those which 
we have' already made. In the prosecution of this plan, 
it may be proper to begin with Addison, who flourished 
at a period when English style had in a great measure 
assumed the form which it still retains. 

As a perfect tragedy is the noblest production of human nature, 
80 it is capable of giving the mind one of the most delightful and 
moat improving entertainments. 

This is an excellent introductory sentence : it is clear, 
precise, and simple. The first period of a discourse 
ought always to be of a moderate length. The mode 
however in which the participle ^tvtn^ is here employed, 
does not possess much dignity; and affording might 
perhaps be substituted with propriety. The different 
tenses of the verb give are often used in a manner w4iich 
approaches to the colloquial or familiar style. ^^ The 
Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley ,^^ says Dr. Johnson, 
give now all the pleasure which they ever gaveJ" 

A virtuous man, says Seneca, struggling with misfortunes, is such 
a spectacle as gods might look upon with pleasure ; and such a 
pleasure it is which one meets with in the representation of a well- 
written tragedy* 

The first member of this sentence is harsh and disagree- 
able. *< Such a spectacle as gods might behold with 
pleasure,"' seems more harmonious, and the collision of 
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particles, ^' look upon with pleasure,^^ is thus avoided. 
My present business is not with the author^s sentiments : 
it may not however be improper to observe, that what he 
advances in the sentence now quoted, can only apply to 
those tragedies of which the chief personages are vir- 
tuous. 

Diversions of this kind wear out of our thoughts every thing that 
is mean and little. 

The word diversions cannot without manifest impro- 
priety be employed to signify the more solemn amuse- 
ments of the theatre. " Diversion^ says Dr. Johnson, 
^< seems to be something lighter than amusrment^ and 
less forcible than pleasure,"" It has nearly the same 
signification with sport. The tragical sports of the 
theatre, would be a strange expression. 

They cherish and cultivate that humanity which is the ornament 
of our nature. 

This metaphorical language is exceptionable* The act 

of cherishing and the act of cultivating bear no kind of 
analogy to each other ; and therefore ought not to have 
been so intimately connected. The proper subject 
of the former must be possest of life ; that of the latter 
must be inert matter. With what propriety, then, can 
the same object be represented as cherished and cul- 
tivated? 

They soften insolence, sooth affliction, and subdue th« mind to 
the dispensations of Providence. 

This sentence is smooth and elegant. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in all the polite nations of the 
world, this part of the drama has met with public i»icoiirQgementb 
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This sentence requires no particular consideration. 

The modem tragedy excels that of Greece and Rome, in the in- 
tricacy and disposition of the fable ; but, wbat a Christian writer 
would be ashamed to own, falls infinitely short of it in the moral 
part of the performance. 

It was formerly observed, that in the members of a 
sentence where two objects are either compared or con- 
trasted, some resemblance in the language and construc- 
tion should be preserved. This rule is violated in the 
above passage. A slight alteration will, in my opinion, 
improve the sentence : ^^ The modem tragedy excels 
that of Greece and Rome, in the intricacy and disposi- 
tion of the fable ; but, what a Christian writer would be 
ashamed to own, falls infinitely short of it in the purity 
and beauty of the morality/^ 

This I may shew more at large hereafter ; and in the mean time, 
that I may contribute something towards the improvement of the 
English tragedy, I shall take notice, in this and in other following 
papers, of some particular parts in it that seem liable to exception. 

This period is arranged with clearness and perspicuity. 
Although in the former part of it that is employed as 
a conjunction, yet it afterwards occurs as a relative 
pronoun. Of this word Addison seems to have been 
remarkably fond. — Which^ being never employed in any 
other way than as a pronoun, is more definite in its sig- 
nification than that ; whereas that is a word of various 
senses, sometimes a demonstrative pronoun, often a 
conjunction.* In some cases we are indeed obliged to 



* Here it is necessary to use the common grammatical terms ; 
but the reader who wishes to trace the genuine origin and character 
of THAT, must consult Home Tooke's Dwersunu of Purl^, part i. 
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use that as a relative, in order to avoid the ungraceful 
repetition of which in the same sentence ; but n^hen we 
are under no necessity of this kind, which is generally 
the preferable word. The following reniarks on this 
-subject occur in one of Cowper'^s letters. ^* Upon solemn 
occasions, as in prayer or preaching for instance, I would 
be strictly correct, and upon stately ones ; for instance, 
were I writing an epic poem, I would be so likewi^, 
but not upon &miliar occasions. God who heareth 
prayer, is right. Hector who saw Patroclus, is right. 
And the man that dresses me every day, is in my mind 
right also ; because the contrary would give an air of 
stifiness and pedantry to an expression that in respect 
of the matter of it^ cannot be too negligently made 
up."* 



p. 81, 272. part ii. p. 59. This writer has sbewn that the word 
signifies taken, assumed; being noerely the past participle of the 
Anglo-Saxon verb ikean, thegan, ihion. It, originally written bit or 
het, is of a similar origin ; being the past participle of the Anglo- 
Saxon verb hatan, signifying to name or mention. *' It and that 
always refer to some thing or things, person or persons, takent as- 
sumed, or spoken of before ; such only being the meaning of those 
two words. They may therefore well supply each other*8 place : 
as we say indifferently, and with the same meaning, of any action 
mentioned in discourse : either, it is a good action ; or, that is 
a good action : t. e. the said (action) is a good action ; or, the as- 
sumed (action) is a good action ; or, the action, received in discourse, 
is a good action." (Part ii. p. 59.) 

It is deeply to be regretted that the singular work of this most 
acute and ingenious writer is so diffuse, and in some respects so of- 
fensive, in its general texture ; that he had not found some other 
vent for his politics and satire, and exhibited his valuable mateiltels 
in a more condensed and classical form. 

* Hayley's Life of Cowper, vol. ii. p. 814. 
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Aristotle obserres, that the iambic verse in the Greek tongue vm 
the most proper for tragedy ; because at the same time that it lifted 
up the discourse from prose, it was that which approached nearer 
to it than any other kind of verse. 

This sentence contains a great superfluity of words. 
The author'*s meaning may be expressed * in the follow- 
ing manner : ^^ Aristotle observes that the iambic 
verse in the Greek tongue was the most proper for tra- 
gedy ; because, while it elevated the discourse a degree 
above prose, it approached nearer to it than any other 
kind of verse.'' 

For, says he, we may observe that men in ordinary discourse very 
often speak iambics, without taking notice of it. We may make 
the same observation of our English blank verse, which often enters 
into our common discourse, though we do not attend to it, and is 
such a due medium between rhyme and prose, that it seems wonder* 
fuUy adapted to tragedy. 

In these sentences we shall find little to commend. 
Taking notice of it^ is a feeble and ungraceful close, 
which might easily have been avoided. In the other 
period the words, " which often enters into our com- 
mon discourse, though we do not attend to it,'^ are d- 
together superfluous. They are nothing more than the 
repetition of a circumstance of which we are sufficiently 
apprized, by the application of the remark quoted in 
the former sentence. 

I am therefore very much offended when t see a play in rhyme ; 
which is as absurd in English, as a tragedy of hexameters would 
have been in Greek or Latin. 

This is a neat period. 

The solecism is, I think, still greater in those plays that have 
some scenes in rhyme and some in blank verse, which are to be 
looked upon as two several languages ; or where we see some par« 
iicular similes dignified with rbyme, at the same time that every 
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thing about theta lies in blank verde. I would not h'ow^6r debar 
the poet from concluding his tragedy, or, if be pleases, every act of 
it, with two or three couplets, which may have the same effect as 
an air in the Italian opera after a long recUoHvo, and give the actor 
a graceful exit. 

In the former of these sentences the phrase, »* every 
thing about them lies in blank verse,^^ appears liable 
to exception; and in the latter the two concluding 
members are not properly balanced. 

Besides that we see a diversity of numbers in some parts of the 
old tragedy, in order to hinder the ear from being tired with the 
same continued modulation of voice. 

The conjunction that is introduced without any pro* 
priety : by the insertion of it, this sentence, instead of 
seeming complete, has rather the appearance of a de- 
tached member. Why, in the present instance, old 
should have been preferred to ancient, it is not easy to 
discover. 

For the same reason I do not dislike the speeches in our English 
tragedy that close with an hemistich, or half verse, notwithstanding 
the person who speaks after it begins a new verse, without filling 
up the preceding one ; nor with abrupt pauses and breakings-off in 
the middle of a verse, when they humour any passion that is ex- 
pressed by it. 

This sentence is devoid of correctness and elegance. 
To speak after an hemistich, is certainly a very uncouth 
expression. The latter part of the period has a kind of 
mutilated appearance : one would be led to suspect that 
/ am not displeased with had formerly occupied the 
place of / do not dislike ; and that when the author 
made the correction, he forgot to adjust the whole of 
the sentence. ^< For the same reason I am not dis- 
pleased with the speeches in our English tragedy^ &c. 
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nor with abrupt pauses and breakings-off in the middle 
of a verse," &c. It would perhaps have increased the 
smoothness of the period, without detracting from its 
significance, had it been permitted to dose at the word 
paaaion. 

Since I am upon this subject, I must observe that our English 
poets have succeeded much better in the style, than in the senti- 
ments of their tragedies. 

Since I am upon this auhjectj I must observe thai — 
These words, introduced without any apparent neces- 
sity, occasion a slight ambiguity. While they seem 
to refer to what was stated in the last sentence, they may 
also refer to the general subject of which the author is 
treating. 

Their language is very often noble and sonorous, but the sense 
either very trifling or very common. 

This sentence is perhaps capable of being improved : 
<^ Their language is often noble and sonorous, while 
the sense is either very trifling or very common.^ 

On the contrary, in the ancient tragedies, and indeed in those of 
Comeille and Racine, though the expressions are very great, it is 
the thought that bears them up and swells them. For my own part* 
I prefer a noble sentiment that is depressed with homely language, 
infinitely before a vulgar one that is blown up with all the sound 
and energy of expression. 

Great is an epithet which critics do not commonly ap- 
ply to expressions. The metaphorical language which 
occurs at the conclusion of this passage, is somewhat 
ludicrous : an object may be blown up with wind, but 
never with sound. 

Whether this defect in our tragedies may arise from the want of 
genius, knowledge, or experience in the writers, or from their com- 
pliance with the vicious taste of their readers, who are better judges 
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of the language tban of the sentiments, and consequently relish the 
one more than the other, I cannot determine. But I believe it 
might rectify the conduct both of the one and of the other, if the 
writer laid down the whole contexture of his dialogue in plain Eng- 
lish, before he turned it into blank verse ; and if the reader, after 
the perusal of a scene, would consider the naked thought of every 
speech in it^ when divested of all its tragic omainents: by this 
means, without being imposed upon by words, we may judge im- 
partially of the thought, and consider whether it be natural or gr&U 
enough for the person that utters it, whether it deserves to shine in 
such a blaze of eloquence, or shew itself in such a variety of lights 
as are generally made use of by the writers of our English tragedy. 

A great variety pf circumstances is here introduced with 
accuracy and precision. In the second sentence we find 
means employed as a noun of the singular number ; 
a usage which Johnson and Lowth* do not explicitly 
approve. On the other hand, Campbell *{* and Priest- 
ley | contend for its propriety; and their opinion is 
supported by the authority of Addison, Pope, Robert- 
son, Goldsmith, and maHy other writers of eminence.§ 

* Lowth's Short Introduction to English Grammar, p. 19. Lond. 
1762, 8vo. — See likewise Dr. Crombie's Etymology and Syntax of 
the English Language, p. 27, 3d edit Lond. 1830, 8vo. 

f GampbelPs Philosophy of Rhetoric, voL i. p. 352. edit. Edinb. 
1808, 2 vols. 8vo. 

X Priestley's Rudiments of English Grammar, p. 64, 3d edit. 
Lond. 1772, 8vo. 

§ Many other instances are to be found of awkward combinations 
of the indefinite article with nouns of a plural form. The subsequent 
passage occurs in Gibbon's History: " When he reluctantly ac- 
cepted the purple, he was above fourscore years old ; a last and val- 
uable remains of the happy age of the Antonines." There is no ne- 
cessity for using such a phrase as this, as its place could have been 
well supplied by reUque or remnant. In the late Dr. Warner's 
translation of Isla*s facetious work, we meet with this passage: 
" Motionless did our Gerund always stand, with his face reverently 
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It is certainly more agreeable to the general analogy 
of the English language, as well as to the etymology 
of the word, to vary it in the singular and the plural 
form; but our ears are too much habituated to the 
common practice, to relish the phrases ^^ by this meaih 
" by that mean. 



I must in the next place observe, that when oar thoughts are great 
and just, they are often obscured by the sounding phrases, hard me* 
taphors, and forced expressions in which they are clothed. Shak* 
speare is often very faulty in this particular* 

In this passage there is nothing exceptionable, except a 
slight degree of incongruity in the metaphorical language* 

There is a fine observation in Aristotle to this purpose, which I 
have never seen quoted. 

Here the relative pronoun which refers grammatically to 
purpose^ and not, as the sense of the passage requires, 
to observation. This defect might have been remedied 
by the following arrangement : " To this purpose there 
is a fine observation in Aristotle, which I have never 
seen quoted.*' 

The expression, says he, ought to be very much laboured in the 
unactive parts of the fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narrations, 
and the like ; in which the opinions, manners, and passions of men 
are not represented ; for these (namely the opinions, manners, and 
passions) are apt to be obscured by pompous phrases and elabo> 
rate expressions. Horace, who copied most of his opinions after 



towards the altar, and his eyes nailed on an j^sop's Fables in his 
hand." (Hist, of Friar Gerund, vol. i. p. 241.) Nor is the trans- 
lator led to this colloquial barbarism, by a wish to imitate the ori- 
ginal, which stands thus : " con los ojos clavados en las Fabulas de 
Esopo.** 
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Aristotle, seems to have had his eye on the foregoing role, in the 
following verses : 

£jt tragicus plenimqiie dolet sermone pedestri : 
Telephus et Peleus, &c. 

Nothing can be more awkward than the parenthcsii 
which is here introduced. The last period would per- 
haps be rendered more correct by substituting in conp- 
posing the following verses^ instead of in the following 
verses. 

Among our modem English poets, there is none who was better 
turned for tragedy than Lee, if instead of favouring the impetuosity 
of his genius, he had restrained it, and kept it within its proper 
bounds. 

The whole sentence discovers a confusion of ideas. We 
are first told that Lee actually possessed a genius equal 
to that of any of our modem tragic poets ; though it is 
afterwards insinuated that he only would have possessed 
it, provided he had restrained it within due bounds. If 
a poet is naturally turned for tragedy, he certainly must 
possess that turn^ whether he subject his genius to the 
control of judgment, or allow it to produce such instances 
of extravagance as are to be found in the works of Lee. 

His thoughts are wonderfully suited to tragedy, but frequently 
lost in such a cloud of words, that it is hard to see the beauty of 
them : there is an infinite fire in his works, but so involved in 
smoke, that it does not appear in half its lustre. He frequently suc- 
ceeds in the passionate parts of the tragedy, but more particularly 
where he slackens his efforts, and eases the style of those epithets 
atfid metaphors, in which he so much abounds. What can be more 
natural, more so£t, or more passionate, than that line in Statira*s 
speech, where she describes the charms of Alexander's conversation ? 

Then he would talk — Good gods ! how he would talk ! 

The author has here expressed his sentiments with fe- 
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licity. The language is correct and polished ; and 
though abounding in metaphor, it is free from aflEecta- 
tion or impropriety. 

- That unexpected break in the line, and turning the description 
of his manner of talking, into an admiration of it, is inexpressibly 
beautiful, and wonderfully suited to the fond character of the person 
that speaks it. 

As the words wonderfully suited occur in a sentence 
not far distant from this, they ought not to have been 
so soon repeated. The period might have closed thus : 
<< and finely adapted to the fond character of the per"* 
son by whom it is spoken.^ This arrangement would 
remove the intrusive pronoun it from the station which 
it occupies. 

There is a simplicity in the words, that outshines the utmost 
pride of expression. 

This sentence possesses considerable beauty. 

Otway has followed nature in the language of his tragedy, and 
therefore shines in the passionate parts, more than any of our Eng- 
lish poets. 

The verb shines is placed too near its compound out- 
shines. 

As there is something familiar and domestic in the fable of his 
tragedy, more than in those of any other poet, he has little pomp, 
but great force in his expressions. For which reason, though he has 
admirably succeeded in the tender and melting part of his tragedies, 
he sometimes falls into too great a familiarity of phrase in those 
parts, which, by Aristotle's rule, ought to have been raised and sup- 
ported by the dignity of expression. 

Of the four sentences last quoted, three conclude with 
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the substantive expression either in its singular or its 
plural form. 

It has been observed by others, that this poet has founded his 
tragedy of Venice Preserved on so wrong a plot, that the greatest 
characters in it are those of rebels and traitors. 

The word character^ when applied in this manner, de- 
notes some person together with the assemblage of his 
qualities. It is improper to say ^^ the greatest persoi^s 
are the persons of rebels and traitors C^ an expression to 
which that contained in the conclusion of the above 
passage is equivalent. The words those o/* should have 
been omitted. 

Had the hero of his play discovered the same good qualities in 
the defence of his country, that he shewed for its ruin and subversion, 
the audience could not enough pity and adoaire him : but as he is now 
represented, we can only say of him, what the Roman historian says 
of Catiline, that his fall would have been glorious ^si pro patria sic 
conddisseij had he so fallen in the service of his country.* 

This, though an agreeable sentence, is not free from 
faults. The author speaks of the good qualities which 
the hero of Venice Preserved shews for the ruin of his 
country; but this is certainly an attempt in which 
good qualities were never exhibited. In this passage 
the words ruin and subversion are both used, though 
they do not serve to mark any different shades in the 
ideas. 



• Spectator, No. 39, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN 
THE WRITINGS OF SWIFT. 

The players having now almost done with the comedy called the 
Beggar's Opera for the season ; it may be no unpleasant speculation, 
to reflect a little upon this dramatic piece, so singular in the sutrjeet 
and manner, so much an original, and which hath frequently given so 
very agreeable an entertainment. 

This introductory sentence is not entitled to much com- 
mendation. The players having now almost done with 
the comedyy is a phrase not altogether free from vul- 
garity. 

Although an evil taste be very apt to prevail, both here and In 
London, yet there is a point which whoever can rightly touch, will 
never fail of pleasing a very great majority ; so great, that the dis- 
likers, out of dalness or affectation, will be silent, and forced to fiill 
in with the herd : the point I mean, is what we call humour ; which, 
in its perfection, is allowed to be much preferable to wit ; if it be 
not rather the most useful and agreeable species of it. 

This sentence, though sufficiently perspicuous, is cer- 
tainly devoid of elegance. There is a point which 
whoever can rightly touchy is uncouth phraseology. 

I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word is peculiar to 
our English tongue; but I differ from him in opinion, that the thing 
itself is peculiar to the English nation ; because the contrary may 
be found in many Spanish, Italian, and French productions, and 
particularly, whoever hath a taste for true humour, will find an 
hundred instances of it in those volumes printed in France, under 
the name of Ze Theatre ItaUen; to say nothing of Rabelais, Cer- 
vante^j and many others. 
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The word to which the author refers in the beginning 
of this isentence, is humour ; though, as he had men- 
tioned wit at the close of the last, a slight degree of 
ambiguity is introduced. It would be more perspicu- 
ous to say, <^ the word . humour is peculiar to imr 
^English tongue ;^ and in this clause, the seems more 
proper than our. This sentence is but unskilftiUy 
constructed. The member by which it is closed, fol- 
lows with a very halting pace. I shall venture to sug- 
gest a few alterations : " I agree .with Sir William 
Temple, that the word humour is peculiar to the Eng- 
lish tongue ; but I differ from him in the opinion, that 
the talent which it denotes is peculiar to the English 
nation. We discover abundant proofs of the contrary 
in many Spanish, Italian, and French productions ; 
and whoever hath a taste for true humour, will find an 
hundred instapces of it in those volumes printed in 
France under the title of Le Theatre Italien.'" 

Now I take the comedy, or farce, (or whatever name the critics 
will allow it) called the Beggar's OperOf to excel in this article of 
humour ; and upon that merit to have met with such prodigious suc- 
cess, both here and in England. 

This sentence is very deficient in elegance. 

As to poetry, eloquence, and musick, which are said to have most 
power over the minds of men ; it is certain that i«ry few have a 
taste or judgment of the excellencies of the two former ; and if a 
man succeed in either, it is upon the authority of those few judges, 
that lend their taste to the bulk of readers, who have none of their 
own. I am told, there are as few good judges in musick.; and that 
among those who crowd the operas, nine in ten go thither merely 
out of curiosity, fashion, or affectation. 

This paragraph suggests no material observation. 
But a taste for humour is in some measure affixed to the very 
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nature of man, and generally obvious to the vulgar, except upon 
Bulyjects too refined, and superior to their onderstandNi^ 

*^ A taste for humour is obvious to the vulgar,"*^ is a 
very inaccurate expression. It is humour itself that 
is obvious to the vulgar, not a taste for humour. 

And as this taste for humour is purely natural, so is humour 
itself; neither is it a talent confined to men of wit or learning ; for 
we observe it sometimes among common servantSt and the meanest 
of the people, while the very owners are often ignorant of the gift 
they possess. 

The owners of a talent^ is an expression by no means 
elegant. 

I know very well, that this happy talent is contemptibly treated 
by critics under the name of low humour, or low comedy; but I 
know likewise, that the Spaniards and Italians, who are allowed to 
have the most wit of any nation in Europe, do most excel in it, and 
do most esteem it. 

Still the author discovers a want of precision in his 
ideas : a talent for humour can never with any propriety 
be termed low comedy. 

By what disposition of the mind, what influence of the stars, or 
what situation of the climate, this endowment is bestowed upon 
mankind, may be a question fit for philosophers to discuss. It is 
certainly the best ingredient towards that kind of satyr, which Is 
roost useful, and gives the least offence ; which, instead of lashing, 
laughs meq otft of their follies and vices ; and is the character that 
gives Horace the preference to Juvenal. 

The first of these sentences is unexceptionable, but the 
last cannot be commended; In the expression, ^^ the 
best ingredient towards that kind of satyr,*" the prepo- 
sition towards is used with little propriety ; either in 
or of would be preferable. The period might have 
closed with the word vices ; for the next clause forms a 
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complete sentence. *^ It is the possession of this talent 
that gives Horace the preference to Juvenal.'' 

And although some things are too serious, solemn, or sacred, to 
be turned into ridicule, yet the abuses of them' are certainly not; 
since it is allowed that corruptions in religion, politicks, and law, 
may be proper topicks for this kind of satyr. 

There are two ends that men propose in writing satyr ; one of 
them less noble than the other, as regarding nothing farther than 
the private satisfaction and pleasure of the writer ; but without any 
view towards personal malice : the other is a public spirit, prompt- 
ing men of genius and virtue, to mend the world as far as they are 
able. 

Public spirit is not an end which men propose in writ- 
ing satire ; it is one of the motives which impel them to 

write. 

And'as both these ends are innocent, so the latter is highly com- 
mendable. With regard to the former, I demand whether 1 have 
not as good a title to laugh, as men have to be ridiculous ; and to 
expose vice, as another has to be vicious. If I ridicule the follies 
and corruptions of a court, a ministry, or a senate, are they not 
amply paid by pensions, titles, and power, while I expect and de- 
sire no other reward than that of laughing with a few friends in a 
corner ? Yet, if those who take offence, think me in the wrong, I 
am ready to change the scene with them whenever they please. 

These sentences are entitled to praise. The expression 
is pointed, and the arrangement accurate. 

But, if my design be to make mankind better, then J think it is 
my duty ; at least I am sure it is the interest of those very courts 
and ministers, whose follies or vices I ridicule, to reward my good 
intentions ; for if it be reckoned a high point of wisdom to get the 
laughers on our side, it is much more easy, as well as wise, to get 
. those on our side who can make millions laugh when they please. . 

My reason for mentioning courts, and ministers (whom I never 
think on, but with the most profound veneration) is, because an 
opinion obtains, that in the Beggar's Opera there appears to be 
some reflection upon courtiers and statesmen, whereof I am by no 
means a judge. 
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One might suppose that, in the last of these periods, 
the author intends to say, that he was no judge of cour- 
tiers and statesmen; whereas his real meaning must 
be that he cannot judge as to the charge of this opera^s 
containing reflections upon such personages. The pe- 
riod might be improved thus : ^^ An opinion obtains, 
that in the Beggar* a Optra there appears to be some 
reflection upon courtiers and statesmen ; a circumstance 
of which I am by no means a judge.'' Whereof, 
whereifij wherebyy and many similar compounds which 
were current during the age of Swift, are now rejected 
by almost every writer who aims at elegance of compo- 
sition. The formation of therefore^ for there^ is not less 
awkward and anomalous ; but this word may be consi- 
dered as indispensable. The kindred adverb wherefore 
could more conveniently be spared. 

It is true indeed that Mr. Gayi the author of this piece, hath 
been somewhat singular in the course of his fortunes ; for it hath 
happened, that after fourteen years attending the court, with a huge 
stock of real merit, a modest and agreeable conversation, a hundred 
promises, and five hundred friends, hath failed of preferment ; and 
upon a very weighty reason. 

Than ^^ after fourteen years attending the court,'' it is 
more pr(^er to say, <* after fourteen years' attendance at 
court," or, " after attending the court for fourteen years.*" 
By a typographical error, the pronoun he seems to have 
been omitted before the words haJth failed, <^ Upan a 
weighty reason," is an unusual expression ; we com- 
monly say, ^^ for a weighty reason." 

He lay ander the suspicion of having written a libel or lampoon 
against a great minister. It is true, that great minister was demon- 
stratively convinced, and publicly owned his conviction, that Mr. 
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Gay was not Ae sutiior ; but baving kin under tbe suspidon, it 
seemed veiy jvst tliat he sboidd stiflbr the punishmeiit ; becaase in 
this most refonnAl age, the Tirtuea of a prime minister are no more 
to be suspected than the ^Amstky of CS«sar*8 wife* 

The lasft sentcskxoe Is souiewhat ambiguous. Hie con- 
struction might leave room to suppose that the prime 
minister had himself lain under suspicion of havin|( 
written a libel (» lampoon. The ambiguity may easily 
be removed: ** but t Aw jroc* having lain under the sus- 
picion.'* 

It must be allowed that the Beggar's Opera is not the first of Mr. 
tray's works, wherein he halli been faulty, with regard to courtiers 
and statesmen. For, to omit his other pieces, e?en in his Fables, 
published within two years past, and dedicated to the duke of Cum- 
berland, for which he was promised a reward^ he hath been thought 
somewhat too bold upon the cowtiers. 

The latter of these sent^ices is rendered harsh and 
clumsy by the concourse of so many circumstances: 
pubKshed within two years past — dedicated to the duke 
of Cmnherland—for which he was promised a reward. 

And althongh it be highly probable, he meant only the courtiers 
of former times, yet he acted unwarily, by not considering that the 
malignity of some people might misinterpret what he said, to the 
disadvantage of present persons and affairs. 

The contrast contained in this sentence would be more 
emphatically exprest in the following manner : " And 
although it be highly probable he meant only the cour- 
tiers of former times ^ yet he at^ted unwarily, by not 
considering, that the malignity of some peojAe might 
misint^ret what he said, to lie disadvantage of those 
of the present times^ 

But Ihave now done with Mr. Gay m a patidcitfif and JihaH 

H 
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fcoiui/der bim henceforward only as author of the JSeggar'i Opertk; 
.wherein he hath, by a turn of humour entirely new, placed ?ices of 
All kinds in the strongest and most odious light ; and thereby done 
eminent service, both to religion imd morality, 

.The position of the adverb only leaves us uncertain 
whether it be intended to qualify what precedes or what 
follows. . Better thus: ^^ But I have now done with 
Mr. Gay as a politician ; and henceforward shall only 
jconsider liim ^s author of th^ Beggar's OperaJ*^ 

This appears from the unparalleled success he hath met with. AU 
Tfoiku, parties, and denominations of men, either crowding to see 
,his opera, or reading ic with delight in their closets ; even ministers 
of state, whom he is supposed to have most offended (next to those 
whom the actors represent) appearing frequently at the theatre, from 
a consciousness of their own innocence, and to convince the world 
how unjust a parallel malice, envy, and disaffection to the govern- 
ment, have made. 

At the beginning of this quotation the pronoun this 
.refers not to any particular word that has formerly oc- 
curred, but to the general tenor of the foregoing sen- 
tence. This practice is not consistent with complete 
accuracy of diction. After the words he hath met with, 
,there ought only to have been a semicolon ; in its pre- 
sent state, the succeeding sentence has a mutilated ap- 
j)earance^ The corresponding, words witntVicrs of state, 
.and appearing, stand at too great distance from eadi 
other. 

I am assured that several worthy clergymen in this city went 
^irivately to see the Beggar's Opera represented ; and that the fleer- 
ing coxcombs in the pit, amused themselves with making discove- 
Vies, and spreading the names of those gentlemen round the au- 
dience. 

{This, sentence is smooth itpd correct^, 
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I shall not pretend, to vindicate a clergyman, who would appear 
openly in his habit at a theatre, with such a vicious crew as might 
probably stand round him, at such comedies and profane tragedies 
as are often represented. Besides, I know very well* that persons 
of their function are bound to avoid the appearance of evil, or of 
giving cause of offence. 

The latter of these periods discovers a confusion of ideas. 
The author speaks of avoiding the appearance of giving 
cause of offence; but in such cases as that to which 
he alludes, it is only by appearances that offence can be 
given. 

But when the lords chancellors, who are keepers of the king^s con- 
science; when judges of the land, whose title is reverend; when la- 
dies, who are bound by the rules of their sex to the strictest decency, 
appear in the theatre without censure ; I cannot understand why a 
young clergyman, who comes concealed, out of curiosity to see an 
innocent and moral play, should be highly condemned; nor do I 
much approve the rigour of a great prelate, who said, he hoped none 
of his deigy were there. 

In the expression, *< a young clergyman who comes 
concealed out of curiosity y'^ there is some degree of 
ambiguity: it seems rather to imply that he is con- 
cealed out of curiosity, than that he visits the theatre 
out of curiosity. The following arrangement is more 
correct: " I cannot understand why a young clergy- 
man who, out of curiosity, comes concealed to see an 
innocent and moral play, should be so highly con- 
demned.'*^ 

I am glad to hear there are no weightier objections against that 
reverend body planted in this city, and I wish there never may. 
But I should be very sorry, that any of them should be so weak as 
to imitate a court-chaplain in England, who preached against the 
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Beggafs Opera ; which will probably do more good than a thousand 
Mrmons of to stvpid, ao iiqudicioaay and fo pioatitane • divine* 

The author speaks of a body planted in the city of 
Dublin ; and thus employs a metaphor which is some- 
what exceptionable, or at least unpleasing. Whatevear 
opinion may be formed of his style, the meek and cha- 
ritable spirit of this divine may be clearly discerned in 
the concluding sentence. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN THE 

WRITINGS OF HARRIS. 

Now the langiia^ of these Crreeks was inify hke themseives, (t wot 
conformable to their transcendent and universal genius. l¥here 
matter so abounded, words followed of course, and those ezguisite 
in everj kind, as the ideas for which they stood. And heniee it fol- 
lowed, there was not a subject to be f<kuid, Whidi eoudd aot with 
propriety be expressed in Greek. 

The first of these sentences might be improved by the 
omission of the words printed in Italic characters* To 
many readers the second must appear stiff and quaint. 
The manner in which the particle as is there used, is 
accompanied with some ambiguity : the sense may either 
be, that the words possess the same degree of exquisite- 
ness with the ideas for which they stood ; or that the 



* IntfeUigenoer, No. d. 
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words, were exquisite as well as the ideas. If the latter 
was the author^s meaniDg^ the period may be cleared of 
all ambiguity by substituting like instead of as. In the 
last sentence there is an ungracefiil repetition of the 
word Jidlowed* 

Here were words and numbers for the humour of an Aristophanes ; 
for Uie native elegance of a Pbilemon or Menander ; for the amorous 
atratna of a Mimnermus or Sappho ; for the rural lays of a Theo- 
critHs or Bion ; and for the sublime conceptions of a Sophocles or 
Homer. The same in prose. 

Here were is a phrase which perhaps approaches too 
nearly to colloquial language ; but in other respects the 
period is elegant and sonorous. The English language 
does not readily admit of such eUiptical phraseology as 
appears in the latter of these sentences. 

Here Isocrates waa enabled to di^lay his art, in all the aeeoraey 
of periods, and the nice eoanteipoise of diction* Here Demosthenes 
found materiak for that nervous composition, that manly force of 
unaffected eloquence, which rushed like a torrent, too impetuous to 
be withstood. 

This passage is not destitute of beauty. The diction 
of the first sentence possesses a considerable degree of 
felicity. 

Who were more different in exhibiting their philosophy, than 
Xenopbon, Plato, and his disciple Aristotle ? Different, I say, ia 
their character of composition ; for as to their philosophy itself, it 
was in reality the same. Aristotle, strict, methodic, and orderly ; 
subtle in thought ; sparing in ornament ; with little address to the 
passions or imagination ; but exhibiting the whole with such a preg- 
nant brevity that in every sentence we seem to read a page. 

<^ Different, I say, in their character of composition/^ 
This is a very unusual and a very awkward method of 
beginning a sentence* In eonstructing the last of these 
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petiods, the author seems to have forgotten that he was 
writing English : such a construction is foreign to the 
usage of our language, whatever it may be with regard 
to those of Greece and Rome. The whole passage dis- 
covers marls of affectation. 

How exquisitely is this all performed in Greek f 

The propriety of this sentence would not be diminished 
by a slight change in the collocation of the words : 
*' How exquisitely is all this performed in Greek !^ 

Let those who imagine it may be done as well iii another Ian-* 
guage, satisfy themselves either by attempting to- translate him, or by 
perusing his translations already made by men of learning. On the 
contrary, when we read either Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this 
HMthod and strict order appears. The formal and didactic is wholly 
dropt. 

His translations is an ambiguous phrase : instead of 
denoting what the sense of the passage requires, it may 
signify translations executed by" Aristotle. ** The trans- 
lations already made,*" would have expressed the au- 
thorns meaning with sufficient accuracy. 

Whatever they may teach, il is without professing to be teachers ; 
a train of dialogue and truly polite address, in which as a mirror» 
we behold human life, adorned in all its colours of sentiment and 
Manners. 

To render the sense of this passage complete, the reader 
must, at the beginning of the second clause, supply 
some phrase equivalent to the following : ^^ their writ- 
ings exhibit a train,^' &c. As the sentence now stands, 
it is loose and disjointed. 

And yet, though these differ in this manner from the Stagirite, 
^ow different are they likewise in character from each other 7 Plato, 
copious, figurative^ and majestic; intenniziog at tiroea the facetious 
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and satiric ; enriching Ids works with tales and fables, and the mys- 
tic theology of ancient times. Xenophon, the pattern of perfect 
simplicity ; everywhere smooth, harmonious, and pure ; declining 
the figurative, the marvellous, and the mystic ; ascending but rarely 
into the sublime ; nor then sO much trusting to the colours of styled 
as to the intrinsic dignity of the sentiment itself. 

Of these sentences, the last two, from the omission of 
die substantive verb, are deficient in idiomatical pro- 
priety. This is a piece of affectation of which Mr. 
Harris is v&tj frequently guilty. The word itself, which 
occurs at the dose of the last period, is redundant' 
without contributing to the sense, it tends to injure the 
sound. 

The language, in the mean time, in which he and Plato wrote, 
appears to suit so accurately with the style of both, that when we 
read either of the two, we cannot help thinking that it is he alone* 
who has hit its character, and that it could not have appeared so 
ejegant in any other manner. 

This is a very impressive sentence. It is not however 
unexceptionable! in the mean time.iB in this instance 
little better than an idle phrase. 

And thus is the Greek tongue, from its propriety md universality^ 
made for all that is great, and all that is beautiful, in every subject,, 
and under every form of writing. 

Graiis ingeniumi Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui. 

^^ A tongue made for all that is great,^ has no very dig- 
nified sound. The sentence might, I think, be im- 
proved by substituting^/^ed instead of made. 

It were to be wished, that those amongst us, who either write or 
read, with a vievtr to employ their liberal leisure (for as to duch as do 
either from tiews more sordid, we leave them, like slaves, to their 
destined drudgery) it were to be wished, I say, that the liberal (if 
they have a relish for letters) would inspect the finished models of 
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Qredan literahire ; tbftt tKty woidd not waste Ibose hoars wliidi 
tbey cuiDOt recall, upon the meaner productions of the French and 
English press ; upon that fungous g^wth of novels and of pamphlets, 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely find any rational pleasure, and 
more rarely stiU, any solid improvement 

This long sentence is not eonstrncted with a skilfu} 
hand : instead of arranging it with luminoas propriety, 
he hat had recourse to the expedient of introduciBg 
parentheses, and the miserable phrase / acy. The 
period k thus rendered confiised and clumsy. Towards 

the dose however the cadence ia agreeable to the egr« 

To be competently skilled in ancient learning, is by no means a 
work of such insuperable pains. The very progress itself is attended 
with delight, and resembles a journey through some pleasant coun- 
try, where every mile we advance, new charms arise. It is certainly 
as easy to be a scholar, as a gamester, or many other characters 
ofually illiberal and low- 

In the second sentence, it appears superfluous to use 
both rfry'and itself: either the one or the oth«r would 
hare been suflSeient. The eadence of the words nem 
charms arise^ approaches too nearly to that of poetry. 
The language of prose and the language of verse ought 
always to be kept distinet. To this rule some of our 
writers do not appear to have paid proper attention : 
in the prose compositions of Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
Hervey, for example, we often find regular and sono- 
rous verses. It is easy to be a character, has an un- 
couth sound ; and the author might certainly have ex- 
pressed himself with greater propriety. 

The same application, the same quantity of habit will fit us for 
one, as completely as for the other*. And as to those who tdl us, 
with an air of seeming wisdom, that it is men,, and not books we 
must fttt^y to become knowing ; this I have always re^nuked from 
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tvpeHed titpm^iQ^ 19 be the eonmon coneobtion wd langmgo of 



The seoond s^teoce is not altogether correct : the 
omdusion of it does pot bear a proper and kgitimate- 
referenoe to the b^naing* When we meet with the 
words 05 to those who tell us, we are led to expect 
that the author^s succeeding observation will apply im- 
me^ately to those persons themselves ; whereas it only 
applies to the language to which they have recourse 
for consolation. A few alterations may be suggested: 
^^ As to the observation which has so frequently been 
made with an idr of seaming wisdom, that it is men, 
and not books we must study, in order to beccHne 
knowing ; this I have always remarked from repeated 
experience, to be the common consolation of dunces.'*'' 

Tbey shelter tfaeir ignorance under a few bright examples, whoite 
transcendent abilities, without the common helps, have been suffi* 
cient of themselves to great and important ends. But alas i 

Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. 

In the expression abilities sufficient to great and ini" 
portant ends, there is something awkward. The sen- 
tence appears susceptible of improvement : " They shel- 
ter their ignorance under the bright example of a few 
individuals whose transcendent abilities, without the 
common helps, have been adequate to great imd kn- 
portant undertakings.^ 

In truth, each man's understanding, when ripened and mature, is 
a composite of natural capacity, and of superinduced habit. 

This application of composite savours of pedantry ; nor 
is there any obvious reason for preferring it to compO' 
8iti»»f a word equally expressive, and not less sonorous. 
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The fonner word is used as a substantive, to denote me^ 
dicines composed of different ingredients : when applied 
as an adjectiye, it is chief! j used in treating of architec- 
ture. ** Some are of opinion,'* says Addison, " that 
the composite pillars of this arch were made in imitation 
of the pillars of Solomon^s temple/'' 

. Hence the greatest men will be necessarily tbose, who possess 
the best capacities, cultivated with the best habits. Hence also' 
moderate capacities, when adorned with valuable science, will far 
transcend others the most acute bj natnre, when either neglected, 
or applied to low and base purposes. And thus for the honour of 
culture and good learning, they are able to render a man, if he will 
take the pains, intrinsically more excellent than his natural superiors. 

'' And thus for the honour of culture and good learn- 
ing,*'' is an expression which appears somewhat anti- 
quated. ^' If he will take the pains,** is a phrase toc^ 
homely to be admitted into a passage which aims at 
tome degree of elegance. 

And so much at present as to general ideas ; how we acquire 
them ; whence they are derived ; what is their nature ; and what 
their connection with language. So much likewise as to the sub- 
ject of this treatise, Universal Grammar. * 

This is a conclusion truly Grecian. I have sometimes 
been surprized that Mr. Harris did not commence his 
treatise in the same antique taste. He might, for ex- 
ample, hav^ begun in this manner : ^^ James Harris 
wrote the following discourse concerning the principles 
of universal grammar.** ")• 



* Harris's Hermes, p. 418. Sd edit. Lond. 1771. 8vo. 

•f- The most ancient philosophical treatise now extant begins 
nearly in the^ above manner. Tdh ^vfiy^myptf "ilxiXXts • Ai«s«m; 
#s^' t^t rtv travTit pujt^f. (Ocellus LucanuB de Universi Natura.) 
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' After having examined this specimen of his style, 

the reader may be better prepared to appreciate the 

following encomium, pronounced by Dr. Knox. ^^ Mr. 

Harris has also exhibited the Platonic graces in high 

perfection ; and I cannot help considering it as a mark 

of defective taste that he is not more popular. His 

style appears to be one of the most elegant, classical^ 

and judiciously ornamented among all the English 

writers of the present century. They who have raised 

their taste so as to perceive his beauties, will consider 

the style of many writers, whom they once admired, 

a^ comparatively barbarous. He who never tasted the 

pineapple, the peach, and the nectarine, may probably 

Suppose that he enjoys the most exquisite .flavour of 

the fruit-garden while he is feasting on a pippin ; as he 

who never partook of the pippin, may devour a crab, 

&nd admire it as a delicacy.^ * 



CHAP. XXIX. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATJON OF A PASSAGE IN 
THE WRITINGS OF ROBERTSON. 

While these sentiments prevailed among her subjects, Elizabeth 
thought she might safely venture to strike the blow, which she had 
so long meditated. She commanded Davison, one of the secretaries 
of state, to bring to her the fatal warrant ; and her behaviour on 
that occasion plainly shewed, that it is not to humanity that we must 
ascribe her forbearance hitherto. 



* Knox*& Essays, vol iii. p. 40. 
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The latter of thcte Mntences it notoonstmetedwitlithe 
iKoal skill of tbis el^puit wiiter : the concliision of it 
is hy no means graceful. ^< Her previeiis foibeanmoe'^ 
seems preferable to ^ her fiHrbeaiaace hitherto.'" 

At tbe yery naoment sbe was sig^ng tbe writ wbich gave up » 
woman, a qaeen, and ber own nearest rehtion, into tbe bands of tbe 
eiecntioDer, sbe was capable of jesting* ■* Go*** sajs sbe to Davisoi^ 
'* and tell Watsingbam wbat I bave now done, tboqgb I am afndd 
be wiH die for grief wben be bean it.** Her cbief anxiety was bow 
to secure tbe advantages wbicb would arise firom Mary*s deatb, with- 
out appearing to bave given ber consent to a deed so odious. 

In this passage every thing is accurate and luminous. 

Sbe often binted to Paolet and Dmry, as well as to some otber 
eourtiers, that now was tbe time to discover tbe sincerity of tbeiv 
concern for her safety, and that sbe expected their aeal would extri- 
cate her out of ber present perplexity. 

The phrase now was the time appears to be somewhat 
deficient in dignitj. The author might have expressed 
himself thus : ^^ She often hinted to Paulet and Drurj, 
as well as to some other courtiers, that an opportunity 
now occurred for discovering the sincerity of their con- 
cern for her safety.'^ 

But they were wise enough to seem not to understand her 
meaning. 

A sentence which must thus involve an affirmative and 
a negative, can never possess much elegance. 

Even after the warrant was signed, she commanded a letter to 
be written to Paulet, in less ambiguous terms, complaining of his 
remissness in sparing so long the life of her capital enemy, and 
begging him to remember at last what was incumbent on him as an 
affectionate subject, as well as what he was bound to do by the 
oatb of association^ and to deliver his sovereign from continual fear 
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and duiger, liy sliofftaiine^ tbo days of bis priconcr. Paidet» thodgfii 
ligoroiift and harsb, and often brutal in tbe discharge of wbat be 
tboo^t bis duty as Mary's keeper^ was nevertbelesa a man of 
bonour and integrity. 

This passage does not seem to requiie any particular 
animadversion. 

He r^ected the proposal with disdain ; and lamenting that he 
fliiould ever have been deemed capable of acting the part of an as- 
sassin, be declared that the queen might dispose of bis life at her 
pleasure, but that he would never stain his own honour, n<^ leave 
an everlasting mark of infamy on his posterity, by lending his hand 
to perpetfate so foul a crime. 

By lending his hand^ is a phrase which may perhaps be 
considered as unsuitable to the dignity of historical 
composition. 

On the receipt of this answer, Elizabeth became extremely peevish ; 
and calling bira a dainty and precise fellow, who could promise 
much, but perform nothing, she proposed to employ one Wingfield* 
wbo bad both courage and inclination to strike the blow. 

The queen^s calling Paulet a dainty and precise felW, 
has little connexion with her proposing to have recourse 
to the assistance of Wingfield. The author''s meaning 
might have been diffused into two distinct periods: 
'^ On the receipt of this answer, Elizabeth became 
extremely peevish, and called him a dainty and precise 
fellow, who would promise much, but perform nothing. 
She next proposed to employ one Wingfield, who had 
both courage and inclination to strike the blow.^^ 

But Davison remonstrating against this as a deed dishonourable in 
itself and of dangerous example, she again declared her intention that 
the senteuce pronounced by the commissioners should be executed 
according to law ; and as she had already signed the warrant, she 
begged that no farther application might be made to her on that 
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bead. By tliis the privy ooumdlora thought themselves suffidently 
authorized to proceed ; and prompted, as they pretended* by seal for 
the queen*8 safety, or instigated, as is mote probable, by the appre- 
hension of the danger to which they would themselves be eaqposed 
if the life of the queen. of Scots were spared, they assembled in the 
council chamber, and by a letter under all their hands, empowered 
the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, together with the high sheriff of 
the county, to see the sentence put in execution. 

In the last sentence the repetition of the word qwtn 
might without much difficultj have been avoided. 

On Tuesday the seventh of February, the two earls arrived at 
Fotheringay, and demanding access to the queen, read in her pre- 
sence the warrant for execution, and required her to prepare to die ' 
next morning. 

We again meet with the word queen in this period^ 
though it occurs twice in the last. Execution closes 
the former sentence ; yet it is also found to occupy an 
important place in this. These, it must be confessed, 
are blemishes of a very trivial kind ; but if they are 
blemishes, an author should endeavour to remove them. 
If however they cannot be removed without weakening 
the expression, they ought certainly to be retained. 

Mary heard them to the end without emotion ; and crossing her- 
self in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ohost, " That soul ** said she, " is not worthy the joys of heaven, 
which repines because the body must endure the stroke of the execu- 
tioner : and although I did not expect that the queen of England 
Hvould set the first example of violating the sacred person of a 
sovereign prince, I willingly submit to that which Providence has 
decreed to be my lot ;'* and laying her hand on a Bible, which hap- 
pened to be near her, she solemnly protested that she was innocent 
of that conspiracy which Babington had carried on against Eliza- 
beth's life. She then mentioned the requests contained in her let- 
ter to Elizabeth, but obtained no satisfactory answer. She entreated 
with particular earnestness, that now in her last moments her al- 
moner might be suffered to attend her, and that she might enjoy the 
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cmlsolatton of tbme pious institutions prescribed by ber religion. 
Bren this favour, which is usually granted to tbe vilest criminal, was 
absolutely denied. 

The author might have said, " m the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ;" but the expression 
which he has adopted, produces a much better effect. 
The third of these sentences possesses considerable 
beauty. 

Her attendants, during this conversation, were bathed in tears, 
and though overawed by the presence of the two earls, with difficult/ 
suppressed their anguish ; but no sooner did Kent and Sbrewsbury 
withdraw, tban they ran to tbeir mistress, and burst out into the 
most passionate expressions of tenderness and sorrow. 

At the commencement of this period, the more obvious 
collocation of the words ought perhaps to have been 
adopted : ^' During this conversation, her attendants 
were bathed in tears.*" This seems in every respect 
preferable to the other mode of arrangement. 

Mary, however« not only retained perfect composure of mind her- 
self, but endeavoured to moderate their excessive grief; and falling 
on her knees, with all her domestics around her, she thanked Heaven 
that her sufferings were now so hear an end ; and prayed that she 
might be enabled to endure what still remained with decency and 
with fortitude. The greater part of the evening she employed in 
settling her worldly affairs. She wrote her testament with her own 
hand. Her money, her jewels, and her clothes, she distributed 
among her servants, according to their rank or merit* She wrote a 
short letter to tbe king of France, and another to the duke of Guise, 
full of tender but magnanimous sentiments, and recommended her 
soul to their prayers, and her afflicted servants to their protection. 
At supper, she ate temperatdy, as usual, and conversed not only 
with ease, but with cheerfulness ; she drank to every one of her 
Servants, and asked their forgiveness, if ever she had failed in any 
part of her duty towards them. At her wonted time she went to 
bed, and slept calmly a feW hours. Early in the morning she rethred 
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to bcr closet, and employed a comidereble time in derotioii. At 
eight o'clock the high theriff md his officers entered her chunher, 
and found her still kneeling at the altar. She immediately started 
up, and with a majestic mien, and a countenance undismayed and 
even cheerful, advanced towards the place of execution leaning on 
two of Paulet*s attendants. ,She was dressed in a mourning habit, 
but with an elegance and splendour which she had long laid aside, 
eausept on a few festival days. An Agmtu Dm hung by a pomander 
chain at her neck ; her beads at her girdle ; and in her hand she 
carried a crucifix of ivory. 

In this passage it would be perhaps extremely difficult 
to improve a single sentence, either by substituting new 
words, or by altering the arrangement : every thing is 
distinct, accurate, and elegant. 

At the bottom of the stairs, the two earls, attended by several 
gentlemen from the neighbouring counties, received her ; and there 
Sir Andrew Melvil, the master of her household, who had been 
secluded for some weeks from her presence, was permitted to take 
his last farewell. At the sight of a mistress whom he tenderly 
loved, in such a situation, he melted into tears ; and as he was be- 
Mrailing her condition, and complaining of his own hard fate in being 
appointed to carry the account of such a mournful event into Scot- 
land, Mary replied, « Weep not, good Melvil ; there is at present 
greater cause for rejoicing. Thou shalt this day see Mary Stewart 
delivered from all her cares, and such an end put to her tedious suf- 
ferings, as she has long expected. Bear witness that I die constant 
in my religion ; firm in my fidelity towards Scotland ; and unchanged 
in my affection to France. Commend me to my son. Tell him I 
have done nothing injurious to his kingdom, to his honour, or to his 
rights ; and God forgive all those who have thirsted, without cause, 
for my blood." 

** At the sight of a mistress whom he tenderly loved, in 
such a situation, he melted into tears.^^ The author^s 
meaning is, that he melted into tears on beholding his 
bekyved mistress in such a situation ; but the' manner 
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in vbtdi he has expsKsaei himself is sometrksl asoi* 
hignous. 

The passage which we have been oonsideriiig in the 
ooiiTse ef this chapt^, is rendered more captivating hji 
means of those dramatic touches with which it is inter- 
^persed» It is not to he supposed that any of those 
short speeches were originally delivered in the identical 
words which are here adopted by the historian ; and 
aU that can reasonaUy be required is, that he exporess 
the v«rx «me sentiment On thk subject howew, . 
different opinion has been maintained by the ingenioias 
Dr. Ferriar in his Menippean £ssay on English His- 
torians : ^^ An excess of polish and refinement, among 
other inconveniences, tempts the historian to suppress. 
or vary the strong original expressions, which trying 
occasions extort from men of genius. Yet these, in- 
finitely superior to phrases which have cooled in the 
criticd balance, always form the brightest ornaments 
of a well composed history. They transport our ima-* 
gination to the scene, domesticate us with eminent men, 
and afford us a kind of temporary existence in other 
ages. Few of our writers, excepting Lloyd, have at- 
tended sufficiently to the preservation of these flashes 
of sentiment and intelligence. A single word some- 
times conveys as much information of character and 
principles, as a whole dissertation."* These obser- 
vations are certainly just: but how is it possible to 
ascertain whether in every instance such expressions 



• Ferriar's Illustrations of Sterne, witb other Essays and Verses, 
jK 284« I«imK, 1798> Svo^ 
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have Actually been used by tbe persons to whom they 
are attributed ? We even find that in reporting the 
expressions used on certain occasions by our Saviour, 
his disciples do not always completely coincide with 
each other : they express the same meaning, but in 
different words. If therefore a writer in our own times 
were to copy, from some ancient English chronicle, such 
expressions as are here alluded to, he might happen to 
deviate almost as far from those originally uttered, as 
he could do by varying the phraseology according to his 
particular taste. 

With much difficulty, and after many entreaties, she prevailed on 
the two earls to allow Melvil, together with three of her men ser- 
vants and two of her maids, to attend her to the scaffold. It was 
erected in the same hall where she had been tried, raised a little 
above the floor, and covered, as well as a chair, the cushion, and 
block, with black cloth. Mary mounted the steps with alacrity, 
beheld all this apparatus of death with an unaltered countenance, and 
signing herself with the cross, she sat down in the chair. 

In the last of these sentences the pronoun she appears 
superfluous. I should prefer the subsequent reading : 
^' Mary mounted the steps with alacrity ; she beheld 
this apparatus of death with an unaltered countenance, 
and, signing herself with the cross, sat down in the 
chair."*' 

Beale read the warrant for execution with a loud voice, to which 
she listened with a careless air, and like one occupied in other 
thoughts. Then the dean of Peterborough began a devout discourse, 
suitable to her present condition, and offered up prayers to heaven 
in her behalf; but she declared that she could not in conscience 
hearken to the one, nor join with the other ; and kneeling down 
repeated a Latin prayer. 

In the prose writings of modem English authors, the 
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adverb then is seldom placed at the beginning of a 
sentence : but in a description of this solemn kind it 
perhaps would not have so good an effect in any other 
position. The author might have said, << the dean of 
Peterborough then began a devout discourse, suitable 
to her present condition ;^ but he has with propriety 
adopted* a different mode of arrangement. The sen- 
tence does not close with much felicity : the last clause 
forms no due counterbalance to the one immediately 
preceding. 

When the dean had finished his devotions, she, with an audible 
f oice, and in the English tongue, recommended unto God the af- 
flicted state of the church, and prayed for prosperity to her son, and 
for a long life and peaceable reign to Elizabeth. She declared that 
she hoped for mercy only through the death of Christ, at the foot of 
whose image she now willingly shed her blood ; and lifting up and 
kissing the crucifix, she thus addressed it : " As thy arms, O Jesus, 
were extended on the cross ; so with the outstretched arms of thy 
mercy receive me, and fdrgive my sins.** 

" She declared that she hoped for mercy only through 
the death of Christ.'^ The position of the adverb only 
occasions some degree of ambiguity : instead of con- 
veying what is evidently the author'^s meaning, these 
words may imply, " that through the death of Christ, 
she hoped for nothing besides mercy ."^ This ambi- 
guity however it would be difficult in the present instance 
to remove^ except by adopting a different phraseology. 
If we placed the adverb after Christy the sense would 
still be left ambiguous ; nor could the defect be reme- 
died by placing it after death. 

She then prepared for the block, by taking off her veil and upper 
garments ; and one of the executioners rudely endeavouring to as-* 
sist, she gently checked him, and said, with a smile, that she had; 
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not been accustomed to undress before so many spectators, nor to 
be served by such valets. With caln but undaunted fortitude, she 
laid ber neck on the btoek; and while one executioDer held her 
handsi the other, at the second stroke, cut off her head, which fiJl- 
iof out of its attire, discovered her hair already grown quite grey 
with cares and sorrows. The evcjitioner held it up still streaming 
with blood, and the dean crying out, ** So perish all queen Ehza. 
beth*s enemies,** the eaii of Kent alone answered Amen« The 
rest of the spectators continued silent, and drowned in tears s being 
incapable at that moment, of any odier sentiments but those of pity 
or admiration.* 

This passage forms a very proper conclusion to the 
beautiful narration which we have been employed in 
cacamining. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

OP THE METHOD OF ATTAINING A GOOD 

STYLE, 

The professed teachers of rhetoric do not undertake 
to impart capacity or talent to their pupils ; nor do 
they pretend to communicate the art of fine writing by 
a serie3 of mechanical rules. -)* But as the best talents 



* H?story of Scotland, book nL 

f *• Ne<{ue enim conamur doeere eum dioere^ qui loqui neeciat • 
nee sperare, qui Latine non possit» hunc ornate esse dicturum ; ne* 
que vero, qui non dicat quod intelligamus, hunc posse quod admire- 
inur dieere.** (Cicero de Oratore, lib. iii. cap. s.) *■ Taste," says 
Vr. Beattie, '* as far as it depends en the knowledge of ndes, may 
be further inpfOTed by reading good books oi eritieitai ; and com- 
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are inefficient without the aid of cultivaticm, the.young 
fitudent, who is less capable of directing his own enqui- 
ries, may derive some benefit from a few plain sugges- 
tions concerning the proper method of attaining a style 
correct and elegant. 

We must always endeavour to obtain a clear and 
precise idea of every subject of which we propose to 
treat. This is a direction whibh may at first appear to 
have little relation^ to style ; but its relation is ex- 
tremely close. The foundation of fine "writing is good 
sense, accompanied with a livdy imagination. The 
style and thoughts of a writer are so intimately con- 
nected, that it is frequently a difficult task to distin- 
guish what depends upon the one, and what upon the 
other. Whenever the impressions of objects upon the 
mind are &int and indistinct, or perplexed and con- 
fused, our style in treating of such objects can never 
be luminous or beautiftil; and what we conceive clearly 
and (eel strongly, we shall generally be able to express 
with clearness and with strength, provided We have at- 
tained to any practice in composition. This then we 
may be assured is an important rule, to think closely 
on the subject, till we have obtained a full and distinct 
view of the matter which we are to clothe in words, till 
we become warm and interested in it : then, and not 
dll then, shall we find expression begin to flow. Ge- 



paring tbem with the authors whom they illustrate. Sound jadg- 
ment however We must acknowledge to be in a great measure con- 
stitutional ; and no person will ever acquire true taste, unless nature 
has made hira a mtm of sense.** (Dtssertatiops Bfond and CiitiGal, 
p. 188. Lond. 1783, 4tow) 
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nerally speaking, the best and most proper expression^ 
are those which a clear view of the subject suggests, 
without much labour or enquiry. 

To form a good style, the frequent practice of com- 
posing is indispensably necessary. Many rules con- 
cerning style have been delivered; but no rules will 
answer the end without exercise and habit. At the 
same time, it is not every mode of composing that will 
improve style : this is so far from being the case, that 
by careless and hasty composition, we shall inevitably 
acquire a very bad style ; we shall have more trouble 
afterwards in unlearning faults and correcting negli- 
gences, than if we had been totally unaccustomed to 
composition. At first, therefore, we ought to write 
slowly and with much care. JiCt the facility and speed 
of writing be the fruit of longer practice. 

" I enjoin,'''' says Quinctilian, " that such as are be- 
ginning the practice of composition, write slowly and 
with anxious deliberation. Their great object at first 
should be, to write as well as possible: practice will 
enable them to write speedily. By degrees, matter 
will offer itself still more readily ; words will be at 
hand ; composition will flow ; every thing, as in the 
arrangement of a well-ordered family, will present it- 
;5elf in its proper place. The sum of the whole is this ; 
that by hasty composition, we shall never acquire the 
art of composing well ; by writing well we shall come 
to. write speedily.'*''* 

We must not however be too anxious about words ; 



• Quinctilian. de Institut. Orator, lib. x. cap. iii. 
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'we must not retard the course of thought, nor cool the 
heat of imagination, by pausing too long on every 
word which we employ. There is, on certain occa* 
sions, a glow of composition which should be preserve 
ed, if we hope to express ourselves happily, though at 
the expense of allowing some inadvertencies to pass. 
These must afterwards be scrutinized with a critical 
eye. If the practice of composition be useful, not less 
so is the laborious work of correcting ; it is absolutely 
necessary to our reaping any benefit from the habit of 
composing. What we have written, should be laid 
aside till the ardour of composition be past, till our 
fondness for the expressions which we have used, fiavjc 
in a great measure subsided, and the expressions them- 
selves be forgotten. By reviewing our work with a 
,€0ol and critical eye, as if it were the performance of 
another, we shall discern many imperfections which at 
first escaped our observation. It is then the season 
for pruning redundancies ; for examining the arrange- 
ment of sentences ; and for reducing style to a regu- 
lar, correct, and supported form. To this labour gf 
-correction all those must submit who would commuxu- 
jCate their thoughts to others with proper advantage; 
and some practice in it will soon sharpen the eye to the 
inost necessary objects of attention, and render the 
task much more easy and practicable than might at firift 
be imagined. 

With respect to the assistance which is to be derived 

from the writings of others, it is obvious that we ought 

to render ourselves well acquainted with the style of the 

.})est authors. This is requisite both to form a just taste 

1 
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ifl stylt, aad to tnupflj as widi an impie stock of wonb 
adapted to every trulgeet 

But we must beware of falling into a servile iMitatkm 
•of any author whatsoever. Imitation is always danger- 
ous ; it fetters genius, and is likdy to produce a stiff 
manner. Those who are addicted to dose imitation, 
generally imitate an autbor''s faults as well as his beam- 
ties. No man will ever become a good writer or speaker, 
who has not some degree of confidence to follow his own 
genius. We ought, in particular, to beware of adopt- 
ing any a«thor''s noted phrases, or transcribing passages 
firom him, unless when we professedly act as mere com- 
pilers. Such a habit will prove fistal to all genuine 
composition : it is much better to have somediing that 
is our own, thoogh of moderate beauty, than to affect to 
shine in borrowed ornaments, whidi will at last betray 
die utter poverty of our talents. A preposterous am- 
bition to imitate or rival the characterisuc mann» of 
Johnson or Oibtxm, has rendered many authors ridii- 
eulous who might odierwise have supported a respectable 
character. The style of eadi' of those writers;, eminent 
as diey deservedly aie, is not without faults ; but what- 
ever may be their beauties, no man of letters wiU ever 
obtain much distinction by imitating th^n with aoctt- 
ra/te servility. We generally find their deformities m(»e 
faithfully copied than their beauties.* Mr^ George 



* '< It happens, unfortunately," as Dr Wbately has remarked, 
** that Johnson's style is particularly easy of imitation, even by 
writers utterly destitute of his vigour of thought ; and such imita- 
tors are iutoleraHe. They bear the same resemblance to their mo- 
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Chalxners, an author utterly destitute of taste, learning, 
and ability, seems to consider himself as the most for- 
midable rival of Dr. Johnson ; and his Life of Ruddi- 
man, who deserved a very different biographer, is per- 
haps one of the most ridiculous samples of imitation 
which belong. to any age or country.* On these heads 



del, that the aitnour of the Chinese, as described by travellers, con- 
sisting of thick quilted cotton covered with stiff glazed paper, does 
to that of the ancient knights ; equally glittering, bulky, and cum- 
bersome, but destitute of the temper and firmness which was its 
sole advantage." (Elements of Rhetoric, p. 240. Oxford, i828»8vo.) 

* His attempts to imitate Johnson's strain of moral reflection are 
still more ludicrous than his attempts to imitate Johnson's strain of 
composition. This assertion I shall endeavour to justify by pro- 
ducing a few examples. 

*' Ramsay was now to enter into life, with an honest trade, and a 
fair character for his livelihood. And he was induced, as much by 
bis sociability of temper as by the example of other citizens, to marry, 
in 1712, Christian Ross, the daughter of an inferior lawyer in 
Edinburgh." (Life of Ramsay, p. viii.) — Soon afterwards the bio- 
grapher is pleased to inform his readers, that ** the same disposition 
for sociability prompted him to court the society of clubs, during a 
clubical period." 

'' To this school the boy walked every morning, carrying his 
daily provisions with him. He is said to have been constantly ac- 
companied by a dog, which, when he had proceeded to the top of 
Tooting-hillock, the half-way resting-place, always returned home, 
after partaking of his victuals. This story is still remembered, as if 
there were in it something supernatural. We may suppose, however, 
that the excursion was equally agreeable to both parties : and when 
it was once known, that the dog was to eat at a particular place, at a 
stated hour, an appropriate allowance was constantly made for him. 
Whether Ruddiman had a natural fondness for dogs, or whether a 
particular attachment began, when impressions are easily made, 
which are long remembered, cannot now be ascertained. He cer- 
tainly, throughout a long life, had a succession of dogs, which were 

o 
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of composing, reading, and imitating, it may be proper 
to advise every student of oratory to consult what 
Quinctilian has delivered in the tenth book of his Insti- 
tutions ; where he will find a variety of excellent obser- 
vations and directions. 

Those who are ambitious of attaining an el^ant 
style, ought to read with attention the works of the most 
eminent poets.* From this source is often derived a 
more delicate and elevated mode of expression, as well 
as of thinking. We find that the most excellent prose 
writers, both of ancient and modem times, are those 
who, during some part of their life, have applied them- 
selves to the study of poetry ; and here it will be suffi- 
cient to mention the names of Plato, Cicero, Fenelon, 
Voltaire, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Beattie. 

It is an obvious but material rule, that we always 
study to adapt our style to the subject, aiid also to the 
capacity of our hearers, if we are to' speak in public. 
Nothing merits the name of eminent or beautiful, which 
is not suited to the occasion, and to the persons to whom 



invariably called Rascal; and which, being springing spaniels, ever 
accompanied him in all his walks." (Life of Ruddiman, p. 4. 
Lond. 1794, 8vo.) 

* *'Sed omnis loquendi elegantia, quanquam ezpolitur scientia 
literarum, tamen augetur legendis oratoribus et poetis." ( Cicero de 
Oratore, lib. iii. cap. x.) " As the poets/* says Dr. Lawson, 
*< abound most in figures, it might be fit that all who mean to excel 
in eloquence should, at least in their youth, be conversant in their 
writings." (Lectures concerning Oratory, delivered in Trinity 0)1- 
lege^ Dublin, p. 268. dd edit. Dublin, 1760, 8vo.) 
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it is addressed. It is to the last degree awkward and 
absurd, to adopt a florid poetical style on occasions 
when it should be our sole business to atgue and reason ; 
or to speak with elaborate pomp of expression, before 
persons who are unable to comprehend our meaning, 
and who can only stare at our unseasonable magnifi- 
cence. We might with as much propriety speak in an 
unknown tongue. These are defects not so much in 
point of style, as, what is much wotse, in point of com- 
mon sensel When we begin to write or speak, we 
ought previously to have fixed in our minds a clear 
conception of the end to which our chief attention is to 
be directed. This end we ought to keep steadily in 
view, and to it we ought to adapt our style. If we do 
not sacrifice to this great object every ill-timed orna- 
ment which may occur to our fancy, we betray a want 
of judgment. I cannot conclude the subject without 
this observation, that in any case, and on any occasion, 
attention to style must not engross us so much, as to 
detract from a higher degree of attention to the thoughts. 
To your expression be attentive ; but about your mat- 
ter be solicitous. 



EXAMPLES 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PROGRESS 



OF 



ENGLISH STYLE. 



SIR THOMAS ELYOT. 
(Died 1546.) 

A 6ENTYLMAN, 61 be take a cooke in his^ seruice, wyll 
fyrst examyne hym diligently, how many sortes of 
meates, pottages, and sauces he can perfectly make, and 
howe well he can seson them, that they may be both 
plesant and nourijshynge ; yea, and yf it be but a fau- 
coner, be wyll scrupulously enquire what skyll he bath 
in feedyng, called diete, and kepyng of his hauke from 
all sickhes, also how he can reclayme her, & prepare 
her to flight : ' .and to suche a cooke or faulconer whome 
he fyndeth expert, he spareth not to geue muche wages, 
with other bounteous rewards. But of a scholemaister 
to whom he will commy tt his chylde to be fed with learn- 
3^ge and instructed in vertue, whose lyfe shalbe the 
principall monument of his name and honour, he neuer 
maketh further inquirie, but wher he may haue a schoole 
mayster, and wyth howe littell ' charge. And yf one 
per i^hnnce be founden well learned, whiche wyll not take 
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paynes to teache wythout great salarye, he than speak- 
eth nothyng more, orels sayeth. What, shall so muche 
wages be gyuen to a schoojemayster^ which would kepe 
me two seruantes P To ' whome may be sayd these 
wordes; that by his sonne beyng well learned, he shal 
receyue more commoditie, and also worshyp, then by the 
seruice of a hundred cookes.^nd fauconers. 

The thyrde cause of thys hyndrance is neglygence of 
parentes, whyqhe J note. specially m this point. There 
haue ben diuers, as wel mean gentylmen as of the nobilitie, 
whiche deli tyng to haue theyr soniies excellente inlemyng, 
haueprouyded for them cunning maysters,whoe substan- 
tially haue taughte them grammer, & very well instruct- 
ed them to speak Latin el^antly ; wherof the parentes 
haue taken muche delectation, but when they haue had 
of gramioer sufficient, and be conn^n to the age of xifii 
yeaves, and do approche or drawe 'towarde th^'flSstate of 
man, whych age is called mature cfit rype (wherein not 
onely the sayde leamynge, continued by muche expe- 
rience, shall be perfectly digested and confirmed in 
perpetuall remembraunce, but alsoo more serious leam- 
ynge conteyned in other liberall sciences, and also phi- 
losophy would then be lemed) the parents this thing 
nothyng regardyng, but beyng sufficed that theyr chil- 
dren can ondy speake Latin proprelye, or make verses 
withoute matter or sentence, they from thensforth do 
suffer them to lyue in idelnes, orels putting them to 
seruice doo as it were banyshe them from all vertuous 
study, and from exercyse ef that which diey before 
learned. So that we may behold dyuers yong gentyl- 
men, whiche in theyr infiihcie andf chylhobde were won- 
dred at for theyr aptnes to leamyng, and ptompte 
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speakyng of elegant Latine, now beynge menne, haue not 
onely forgotten the congruitie (as the commune word is) 
and vnetfa can speake one hole sentence in true Latin, 
but, that wars is, haue all lemyng in derision, and, in 
scome therof, wyll of wantonnes speake the moste bar* 
barously that they can imagine. (The Boke named 
the Gouemour, f. 39* a. edit. Lond. 1565, 8vo.) 

SIR JOHN CHEKE 
(Born 1514. died 1557.) 

What say ye to the number of vagabonds and loyt<^ 
ring b^gers, which^ after, the ouerthrow of your campe 
and scattering of this sedicious number, will swarme in 
euerye comet of the reakne, and not onely lye loytering 
vnder hedges, but also stande sturdely in cities, and 
begge boldly at euery dore, leaning labour which th 
like not, and folowing idlenesse which they should not. 
For euery man is easily and naturally brought from 
labour to ease, from the better to the worse, from dili- 
gence to slouthfulnesse ; and after wanes it is common- 
ly scene that a great number of those which went out 
honest, retume home againe like roisters, and as though 
they were burnt to the warres bottome, they haue all 
their lyfe after an vnsauery smack thereof, and smell 
still toward daysleepers, pursepi^kers, highwayrobbers, 
quarrdmakers, ye and bloudsheders to. Doe we not 
see commonly in the ende of warres more robbing, more 
begging, more murdering then before, and those to 
stande in the "high way to aske their almes, whom ye be 
afraide to say nay vnto honestly, least they take it away 




•^* 
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from you violently, and haue more cause to suspect 
thieir strength than pittie their neede ? Is it not then 
daily heard, how men be not onely pursued, but vtterly 
spoyled, and fewe may ryde safe by the kings way, ex- 
cept they ryde strong, not so much for feare of their 
goodes, which men esteeme lesse, but also for daunger of 
their lyfe, which euery man loueth ? Worke is vndone 
at home, and loyterers linger in stretes, lurck in ale- 
houses, raunge in highwayes, valyaunt beggers playe in 
townes, and yet complaine of neede, whose staffe if it 
be once bote in their hande, or sluggishnesse bred in 
their bosome, they wyll neuer be allured to labour againe, 
contenting themselues better with ydle beggary then 
with honest and profitable labour. And what more 
noysome beasts be in a common welth ? Drones in 
hiues suck out the honie, a small matter, but yet to be 
looked on by good husbandes. Gaterpillers destroy the 
fruite, an hurteiuU thing, and well shyfted for by a di- 
ligent ouerseer. Diuers vennine destroye come, kiU 
poUeine ; engines and snares be made for them. But 
what is a loy teror ? A sucker of honie, a spoyler of 
come, a destroyer of fruite, naye a waster of money, a 
spoyler of vittayle, a sucker of bloud, a breaker of orders, 
a seeker of breakes, a queller of life, a basiliske of the 
common welth, which by company and sight doth 
poyson the whole countrie, and stayneth honest mindes 
with the infection of his venime, and so draweth the 
common welth to death and destruction. (The Hurt 
of Sedition, how grieuous it is to a Common welth, sig. 
H. ij. edit. Lond. 1669, 8vo.) 
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SIR THOMAS SMITH, LL. D, 

(Bom 1514. died 1577.) 

At the first, all kings ruled absolutely, as they who 
were either the heades and most ancient of their fami- 
lies, deriued out of their own bodies, as Adam, Noa, 
Abraham, lacob, £sau, reigning absolutely ouer their 
owne children and bondmen, as reason was : or else in 
the rude world amongest barbarous and ignorant people, 
some one then whom God had endewed with singular 
wisedome to muent things necessary for the nourishing 
and defence of the multitude, and to administer iustice, 
did so farre excell other, that all the rest were but beastes 
in comparison of him, and for that excellencie willing- 
ly had this authoritie giuen him of the multitude, and 
of the Gentils, when he was dead, and almost when he 
was yet lining, was taken for a god, of others for a pro- 
phet. Such among the Jewes were Moses, losua, and 
the other judges, as Samuel, &c. Romulus and Numa 
amongest the Romanes, Lycurgus and Solon, and 
diuerse other among the Greekes, Zamolxis among the 
Thracians, Mahomet among the Arabians. ' And this 
kinde of rule among the Greekes is called rv^amg^ which 
of it selfe at the first was' not a name odious : but be- 
cause they who had such rule, at the first, did for the 
most part abuse the same, waxed insolent and prbude, 
vniust and not regarding the common wealth, commit- 
ted such actes as were horrible and odious, as killing 
men without cause, abusing their wiues and daughters, 
taking and spoyling all mens goods at their pleasures, 

5 
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and were not shepheardes, as they ought to be, but ra- 
ther robbers and deuourers of the people, whereof some 
were contemners of God, as Dionysius, other while they 
liued like diuils, and would yet be adored and accompt- 
ed for gods, as Caius Caligula and Domitian ; that 
kind of administration and maner also, at the first not 
euil, hath taken the signification and definition o£ the 
yice of the abusers, so that now both in Greeke, La- 
tine, and English, a tyrant is counted he who is an 
euill king, and who hath no regard to the wealth of his 
people, but seeketh onely to magnifie himselfe and his, 
and to satisfie his vicious and cruell appetite, without 
respect of Gfod, of right, or of the law. (De Repvblica 
Jnglorvm ; the Meaner of'Gouemement or Policie of 
the Realme of England, p. 8. edit. Lond. 1584, 4to.) 



ROGER AtcnAU. 
(Bom 1515. died 1566.) 

I doe gladly agree with al good schoolemaisters in 
these points: to haue children brought to good per- 
fectnes in lemihg ; to aU honesty in manners ; to haue 
all faults rightly amended; to haue euery vii^e seUerely 
corrected ; but for the order and *WAy that leadeth 
Tightly to thfese. paynts, we somewhat differ. For com- 
monly, many scholemasters, some, as I haue scene, mo, 
as I haue heard tell, be of so crooked a nature, as, 
when they meete with a hard witted scholer, they ra- 
ther break him, then bow him, rather mar him, then 
mende him. For, when the scholemnster is angry 
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with some other matter, then will he soonest fall to 
beate his scholler ; and though he him selfe should be 
punished for his foUj, yet must he beat some scholler 
for his pleasure, though there be no cause for him to 
do so, nor yet fault in the scholler to deserue so. 
These, ye will say, be fond scholemasters, and few they 
be that be foimd to be such. They be fon^ in deede, 
but surely ouer many such be found euery where. But 
this will I say, that euen the wisest of your great 
beaters do as oft punish nature as they doe correct 
faultes. Yea, many times the better nature is sorer 
punished : for if one, by quicknesse of wit, take his les- 
son readely, an other, by hardnes of wit, taketh it not 
so speedely, the first is alwayes commended, the other 
is commonly punished, when a wise scbolemaster 
should rather discreetly consider the right disposition 
of both their natures, and not so much wey what 
either of them is able to do now, as what either of them 
is likely to doe hereafter. For this I know, not only 
by reading of bookes in my study, but also by expe- 
rience of life abroad in the world, that those which be 
commonly the wisest, the best learned, and best men 
also, when they be old, were neuer commonly the 
quickest of wit when they were young. The causes 
why, amongest other, which be many, that moue me 
thus to thinke, be these few, which I will recken. 
Quick wittes commonly be apt to take, vnapt to keepe; 
soone bote, and desirous of this and that, as colde and 
soon wery of the same again ; more quick to enter 
speedely, then able to pearce far ; euen like our sharp 
tooles, whose edges be very soone turned. Such 
wittes delight themselues in easie and pleasant studies. 
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and neuer pas forward in high and hard scyences. 
And therefore the quickest wittes commonly may proue 
the best poets, but not the wisest orators; ready of 
tongue to speake boldly, not deep of iudgement, either 
for good counsell or wise wridng. Also, for manner 
and life, quick wits commonly be in desire newfangled, 
in purpose vnconstant ; light to promise any thing, 
redy to forget euery thing, both benefite and iniury, 
and therby neither fast to frend, nor fearfiiU to foe ; 
inquisitiue of euery trifle ; not secret in greatest af- 
faires ; bold with any person ; busy in euery matter ; 
soothing such as be present ; nipping any that is ab- 
sent ; of nature also, alwayes flattering their betters, 
enuying their equals, despysing their inferyors, and, 
by quicknes of wit, very quick and ready to like none 
so well as themselues. « (The Scholemaster, f. 4. edit. 
Lond. 1579, 4to.) 



JOHN POYNET, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
(Born about 1516. died 1556.) 

This is the frute wher princes take all their subiectes 
thinges as their owne. And whereiinto at leingth will 
it come, but that either they must be iio kinges, or 
elles kinges without people, which is all one ? But thou 
wilt saie, wherof cometh this common saieng, all thinges 
be the kaisers, all thinges be the kinges ? It can not 
come of nothing. But by that that is all ready saied, 
ye see that euery man maie kepe his owne, and none 
male take it from him, so that it can not be interpreted 
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that all thinges be the kaisers or kinges as his owne 

propre, or that they maie take them from their subiectes 

at their pleasure ; but thus it is to be expounded, that 

they ought to defende that euery man bathe, that he 

maie quietly enioie his owne, and to see that they be 

not robbed or spoiled therof. For as in a great mannes 

house all thinges be saied to be the stuardes, bicause it 

is committed to hi» charge to see that euery man in the 

house behaue him selfe honestly, and doo his duetie, to 

see that all thinges be well kept and preserued, and 

maie take nothing awaie from any man, nor misspend 

or waste, and of his doinges he must rendre accompt to 

his lorde for all ; so in a realme or other dominion, the 

realme and countreie are Ooddes, he is the lorde, the 

people are his seruantes, and the king or gouemour is 

but Goddes minister or stuarde, ordained not to misuse 

the seruantes, that is, the people, neither to spoile them 

of that they haue, but to see the people doo their duetie 

to their lorde God, that the goodes of this worlde be 

not abused, but spent to Goddes glorie, to the main- 

tenaunce and defense of the common wealthe, and not 

to the destruction of it. The princes watche ought to 

defende the poore mannes house, his labour the subiectes 

ease, his diligence the subiectes pleasure, his trouble the 

subiectes quietnesse. And as the sunne neuer standeth 

still, but continually goeth about the worlde, doing his 

o£Sce, with his heate refreshing and comforting all na- 

turall thinges in the worlde, so ought a good prince to 

he continually occupied in his ministerie, not seking his 

owne profit, but the wealthe of those that be committed 

to his charge. (A shorte Treatise of Politike Power, 

and of the true Obedience which Suiectes owe to Kynges 
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and other eiuile Gouemoun, with an Exhortacion to all 
true natural] Englishe men,* sig. F. 7- 1556, 8vo.) 



THOMAS WILSON, LL. D. 
(Died 1581.) 

In the thirde part, I will open diuers contractes and 
bargaynes that arie vsed to auoide vsurye. — I haue 
neede of money, and deale wyth a breaker ; hee aunswer- 
eth me that hee cannot helpe me with moneye, but yf 
I list to haue wares, I shall speede. Well, my neces- 
sitie is great : he bryngeth mee blotting paper, pak- 
threede, fustians, chamlets, haukes bels and hoodes, or 
I wpte not what : I desire hym to make sale for mine 
aduantage, 'askyng what he thinketh wiUbe my losse ; 
he aunswereth, not paste twelue pounde in the hun- 
dred. When I come to receiue, I do finde that I lose 
more then twentye in the hundred (yea, woulde 
God that none had loste more.) I beinge greeved 
wyth my losse, doe charge the breaker, and saye that 
I wil not receiue the money wyth suche losse; the 
merchaunt aunswereth that he wyl not take his wares 
againe, and, hauing my bille, careth not what become of 



• « Compyled by D. I. P. B. E. W.»» that is. Dr. John Poynet, 
bishop of Rochester, and afterwards of Winchester. The book is 
supposed to have been printed at Strasburg, where the author was 
then living in exile, and where he died before the close of the same 
year. Some of his political speculations were remarkable for the 
age to which he belonged. Of Po3met, or Ponet, an account may 
be found in Blackburne*s Memoirs of Thomas HoUis, Esq. p. 558. 
Lond..l780, 4to. 
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me that haue borowed. This is called a double stoc- 
cado, that is to saye, the stycking blowe, or the double 
stabbe. For at the firste, the poore gentleman is borne 
in hande, there is no money to be had, but is promised 
wares, to auoyde, or rather to mocke the daunger of 
the statute (but Ood is not mocked) and so wyth thys 
cruell blowe of wares, hee is made beleeue that they 
will falle out not aboue twelue pound, or 20 marks at 
the most ; but when hee commethe to receiue the nete 
money, the merchant and broker being agreed to- 
geather, he is stabbed at the very hart, paying som- 
times twenty pound, nay, shal I say thirty pound, I 
would it had been noe more with some; a wicked and 
a most horrible cruel dealinge : and' once in for a hun- 
dred pound, he can neuer come out cleare againe, til 
hauynge mortgaged his landes (whiche is the next 
parte to be played and practised) hee bee forced in the 
ende to sell the same outeright. And so, betwene the 
merchaunt and the broaker, the poore gentleman is 
caught in the cony clapper, to line with the losse of 
thirty pound in the hundred at the least. And yet if 
there were plaine dealyng in the matter, it were the more 
sauourye : but the merchaunt is agreed with the 
broaker, to buy his own wares agayne, and to pay 70. 1. 
for that which the gentleman must paye him a hun- 
dred pound for, at the yeres ende. Is not this vsury P 
is it not vsury e, thynke you, in the deuils name ? Now 
surely vnhappye is hee that dealeth with such diuelish 
merchaunts, or others whatsoeuer; for of all cut- 
throtes in the world, these are the absolute horrible, 
and most detestable monsters that line. And God kepe 
all playne and true dealing men from the dangers of 
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all suche false and craftie hipocriticall harlottes,* and 
greedye connorantes in a common weale. (A Dis> 
eoune vppon Vsurye, by waye of Dialogue and Ora. 
cions, for the betler varietye, and more delite of all 
those that shall reade thys treatise, f. 99. b. Lond- 
I672, 8vo.) 

EDMUND SPENSER. 

I 

(Born about 1552. died 1599.) 

Evill things, being decked and attired with the gay 
attire of goodly words, may easily deceive, and carry 
away the affection of a yong mind, that is not well stay- 
ed, but desirous by some bolde adventures to make proofe 
of himself; for being, as they all be, broght up idlely, 
without awe of parents, without precepts of masters, and 
without feare of offence, not being directed nor imployed 
in any course of life which may carry them to vertue, 
[they] will easily be drawne to follow such as any shall 
set before them, for a yong minde cannot rest ; if he be 
not still busied in some goodnesse, he will finde himselfe 
such businesse as shall soone busie all about him. In 
which if he shall find any to praise him, and to give 
him encouragement, as those bardes and rythmers doe 



* This word, which merely denotes a person lured, was originally 
applied to males as well as females. See Tooke*s Diversions of 
Parley, part ii. p. 149. Bellenden, archdeacon of Moray, expresses 
himself in the following terms : 

Sen thow contenis mo vailzeand men and wyse 
Than euir was red in ony buke but doubt, 

Oif ony churle or velane the dispyse, 
Byd hence hym, harhtf he is not of this rout. 
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for little reward, or a share of a stolne cow, then wax- 
eth he most insolent and halfe madde with the love of 
himselfe and his own lewd deeds. And as for words to 
set forth such lewdnes, it is not hard for them to give a 
goodly and painted shew thereunto, borrowed even from 
the praises which are proper to vertue it selfe. As of a 
most notorious thiefe and wicked out-law, which had 
lived all his life-time of spoyles and robberies, one of 
their bardes in his praise will say, that he was none of 
the idle milke-sops that was brought up by the fire side, 
but that most of his dayes he spent in armes and valiant 
enterprises ; that he did never eat his meat before he 
had won it with his sword ; that he lay xiot all night 
slugging in a cabbin under his mantle, but used com- 
monly to keepe others waking to defend their lives, and 
did light his candle at the flames of their houses, to leade 
him in the darknesse ; that the day was his night, and 
the night his day ; that he loved not to be long woing 
of wenches to yeeld to him, but where he came he tboke 
by force the spoyle of other mens love, and left but la- 
mentation to their lovers; that his musick was not the 
harpe, nor layes of love, but the cryes of people, and 
clashing of armor ; and finally that he died not bewayl- 
ed of many, but made many waile when he died, that 
dearely bought his death. (A View of the State of 
Ireland, written dialogue-wise between Eudoxus and 
Irenieus, p. 52.)* 



* This work occurs in a volume bearing the following title : " The 
Historic of Ireland, collected by three learned avthors, viz. Meredith 
Hanmer, Doctor in Divinitie, Edmvnd Campion, sometime Fellow 
of St. Johns Colledge in Oxford, and Edmvnd Spenser, Esq." 
PuUiti, 1633, fol 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
(Bom 1553. died 1618.) 

If we seeke a reason cxf the sueoession and oontinu- 
anoe of this boundlesse ambition in mortall men, we 
may adde to that which hath been abreadie said, that 
the kings and princes of the world have alwaies laid 
before them the actions, but not the ends of those 
great ones which preceded them. They are alwayes 
transported with the glorie of the one, but they nevei 
minde the miserie of the other, 4ill they finde the ex- 
perienbe in themsehres. They neglect the advice of 
God, while they enjoy life, or hope it ; but they follow 
the counsell of Death, upon his first approach. It is 
he that puts into man all the wisedome of the worid, 
without speaking a word; which Ood with all the 
words of his law, promises, or threats, doth infuse. 
Death, which hateth and destroyeth man, is beleeved ; 
Ood, which hath made him, and loves him, is alwaies 
deferred. ^^ 1 have considered (saith Salomon) all the 
workes that are under the sunne, and behold, all is va- 
nitie and vexation of spirit f^ but who beleeves it till 
Death tels it us ? It was Death which, opening the 
conscienee of Charles the fift, made him enjoyne his 
Sonne Philip to restore Navarre; and King Francis 
the first of France, to command that justice should be 
done upon the murderers of the Protestants in Merin- 
dol and Cabrieres, which till then he neglected. It is 
therefore Death alone that can suddenly make man to 
know himselfe. He tels the proud and insolent, that 
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they are but abjects, and humbles them at the instant ; 
'makes them crie, complaine, and repent; yea, even to 
hate their forepassed happinesse. He takes the ac- 
count of the rich, and proves him a beggar ; a naked 
beggar, which hath interest in nothing, but in the 
gravell that fils his mouth. He holds a glasse before 
the eyes of the most beautiful!, and makes them see 
therein their defonhitie and rottennesse ; and they ac- 
knowledge it. 

O eloquent, just, and mightie Death ! whom none 
could advise, thou hast perswaded ; what none hath 
dared, thou hast done ; and whom all the world hath 
flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and de- 
spised : thou hast drawne together all the farre stretched 
greatnesse, all the pride, carueltie, and ambition of man, 
and covered it all o^er with these two narrow words, 
Stcjacet: (The Historic cf the World, book v. p. 60&. 
Lond. 1614, fbl.) 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 
(Born 1554. died 1586.) 

Let learned Greece in any of her manifold sciences 
be able to shew me one booke before Musaeus, Homer, 
and Hesiodus, all three i^othing A% but poets. Nay, 
let any historic .be bmight^ that can^ say any writers 
were there before them, if they were not men of the 
same skil, as Orpheus, Linus, and some other are 
named; who hauing beene the first of that country 
that made pens deliuerers of their knowledge to their 
posterity, may iustly chalenge to bee called their fa- 
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then in learning : for not only in time they bad this 
priority (although in it self antiquity be venerable) 
but went before them, as causes to drawe, with their 
charming sweetnes, the wild vntamed wits to an admi- 
ration of knowledge. So as Amphion was sayde to 
moue stones with his poetrie to build Thebes, and Or- 
pheus to be listened to by beastes, indeed stony and 
beastly people: so among the Romans was Liuius 
Andronicus, and Ennius : so in the Italian language^ 
the first that made it aspire to be a treasure-house of 
science, were the poets Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch : so 
in our English, were Gower and Chawcer ; after whom, 
encouraged and delighted with theyr excellent fore-going, 
others haue followed to beautifie our mother tongue, as 
wel in the same kinde as in other arts. 

This did so notably shewe it selfe, that the phylo- 
sophers of Greece durst not a long time appeare to the 
worlde but vnder the masks of poets. So Thales, 
Empedocles, and Parmenides, sange their naturall 
phylosophie in verses : so did Pythagoras and Phoci- 
lides their morral counsells : so did Tirteus in war mat- 
ters, and Solon in matters of policie; or rather, they 
beeing poets, dyd exercise their delightiul vaine in 
those points of highest knowledge, which before them 
lay hid to the world. For that wise Solon was directly 
a poet, it is manifest, hauing written in verse the no- 
table fable of the Atlantick Hand, which was continued 
by Plato. 

And truly, euen Plato whosoeuer well considereth, 
shall find, that in the body of his work, though the in- 
side and strength were philosophy, the skinne as it were 
4nd beautie depended most of poetrie ; for all standeth 
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vpon dialogues, wherein he fiiineth many honest bur- 
gesses of Athens to speake of such matters, that if they 
had been sette on the racke, they would neuer haue 
confessed them: besides, his poetical describing the 
circumstances of their meetings, as the well ordering of 
a banquet,, the delicacie of a walke, with enterlacing 
meere tales, as Oiges ring, and others, which who 
knoweth not to be flowers of poetrie, did neuer walke 
into Apollos garden. (An Apologie for Poetrie, sig. 
B. 2. Lond. 1595, 4to.) 



RICHARD HOOKER. 
(Bom 1554. died 1600.) 

They of whome God is alltogether vnapprehended, 
are but few in number, and for grosnes of wit such, 
that they hardly and scarcely seeme to hold the plaoe 
of humane being. These we should iudge to be of all 
others most miserable, but that a wretcheder sort there 
are, on whome whereas nature hath bestowed riper ca- 
pacitie, their euill disposition seriouslie goeth about 
therewith to apprehend God as being not God. Where- 
by it commeth to passe, that of these two sorts of men, 
both godlesse, the one hauing vtterly no knowledge of 
God, the other studie how to perswade themselues that 
there is no such thing to be knowne. The fountaine 
and wellspring of which impietie is a resolued purpose 
of minde to reape in this woride what sensuall profit or 
pleasure soeuer the world yeeldeth, and not to be barred 
irom any whatsoeuer meanes auaileable thereunto. And 
that this is the very radicaU cause of their atheisme. 



1 
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no man I thinke will doubt which considereth what 
paines they take to destroy those principall spurres and 
motiues vnto all vertue, the creation of the world, the 
prouidence of God, the resurrection of the dead, the 
ioyes of the kingdome of heaucn, and the endlesse paines 
of the wicked, yea aboue all things the authoritie of 
Scripture, because on these points it euermore beat- 
eth, and the soules immortalitie, which graunted, diaw- 
eth easily lifter it the rest, as a voluntarie traine. Is 
it not wonderfull that base desires shoidd sp. es^tinguish 
in men the sense of their owne excellencie, as to make 
them willing that their soules should be like to the 
soules of beasts, mortall atid d&rruptiUe with their bo- 
dies ? Till some admirable or vnusuall accident hap- 
pen (as it hath in some) to worke the beginning of a 
better alteration ifi their mj[n^ji 4isp)|tatiQn".aboiit'jthe 
knowledge pf Gp^ with.^ch ]cinde of persons ccQauftiQD* 
ly preuaileth little. For how should the brightnes of 
wisedome shine, where the windowes of the soule are 
of very set purpose closed ? True religion hath many 
things in it, the onely mention whereof gauleth and 
troubleth their mindes. Being therefore loath that in- 
quirie into such matters should breede a perswasion in 
the ende contrarie vnto that they embrace, it is their 
endeuor to banish, as much as in them lyeth, quite 
and cleane from their cogitation whatsoeuer may sound 
that wi|y. But U commeth mftny tiioes to. passe 
(which is their torment)^ th^t j^] l^hi^g . they shunne 
doth follow them ; tryth as it wejre euen^pbtrvding it 
selfis into their knowledge, and not^ pormittiiig them to 
be- so ignorant as they woulde be. Whereupon^ in as 
much as the nature of man is vnwilUog tp i^ptinue 
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doing that wh^ein it shall alwayes condemne it selfe, 
they ccmtinuing still obstinate to foUowe the course 
which they haue begunne, are driuen to deuise all the 
shifts that wit can inuent for the smoothering of this 
light, all that may but with any the least showe of 
possibilitie stay their mindes from thinking that true, 
which they h«1;ely wish were false, but cannot thinke 
it so, without i^me soru^le and feare of the contrarie. 
(Of the Lawes of Ecdesiastieall Politie> the -fift koke, 
p. 5. Load* 1597> f<>l') 

FRANCIS BACON, 

LOUD VERULAM, VISCOUNT ST. ALBANS. 

(Bom 1561. died 1626.) 

Thus haue I concluded this portion of learning 
touching civill knowledge, and with civill knowledge 
haue concluded humane philosophy, and with humane 
philosophy, philosophy in generall ; and being now at 
some pause, looking bad-e into that I haue passed 
through, this writing seemeth to mee (si nunquam 
fallit imago) as far as a man can judge of his owne 
worke, not much better then ^hat noise or sound which 
musitians make while they are tuning their instruments, 
which is nothing pleasant to heare, but yet is a cause 
why the musique is sweeter afterwards. So haue I 
beene. content to. tune the instruments of the Muses, 
that they may play that haue l^ettor hands. And 
surely when I set before me the condition of these 
times, in which learning hath made her third visitation, 
or circuit, in all the qualities thereof; as the excel* 
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lency and viuacitjr of the wits of this age ; the noble 
helps and lights which we haue by the trauailes of an- 
cient writers ; the art of printing, which communicate 
eth bookes to men of all fortunes ; the opennes of the 
world by nauigation, which hath disclosed multitudes 
of experimeii^, and a masse of naturall history ; the 
leasure wherewith these times abound, not imploying 
men so generally in civill businesse as the states of 
ChriBcia did, in respect of their popularity, and the state 
of Rome, in respect of the greatnesse of their monarchy; 
the present disposition of these times at this instant to 
peace ; the consumption of all that ever can be said 
in controuersies of religion, which haue so much di- 
uerted men from other sciences ; the perfection of your 
Majesties learning, which as a Phoenix may call whole 
volies of wits to follow you ; and the inseparable pro- 
priety of time, which is euer more and more to disclose 
truth ; I cannot but be raised to this perswasion, that 
this third period of time will farre surpasse that of the 
Grecian and Romane learning : onely if men will know 
their owne strength, and their owne weaknesse both ; 
and take, one from the other, light of invention, and 
not fire of contradiction, and esteem of the inquisition 
of truth, as of an enterprise, and not as of a quality or 
ornament, and imploy wit and magnificence to things 
of worth and excellency, and not to things vulgar, and 
of popular estimation. (Two bookes of the Proficience 
and Advancement of Learning, divine and hvmane, 
p. 314. edit. Oxford, 1633, 4to.) 
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BENJAMIN JONSON. 
(Bom 1574. died 1637.) 

For a man to write well, there are required three 
necessaries ; to reade the best authors'; observe the 
best speakers ; and much exercise of his owne style. 
In style to consider what ought to be written ; and af- 
ter what manner : bee must first thinke,' and excogi. 
tate his matter ; then choose his words, and examine 
the weight of either ; .then take care in placing and 
ranking both matter and words, that the composition 
be comely ; and to doe this with diligence and often.. 
No matter how slow the style be at first, so it be la- 
boured and accurate ; seeke the best, and be not glad 
of the forward conceipts, or first words, that offer 
themselves to us ; but judge of what wee invent, and 
order what wee approve. Repeat often what wee have 
formerly written ; which, beside that it helpes the con- 
sequence, and makes the juncture better, it quickens 
the heate of imagination, that often cooles in the time 
of setting downe, and gives it new strength, as if it 
grew lustier by the going back : as wee see in the con- 
tention of leaping, they jumpe farthest, that fetch 
their race largest ; or, as in throwing a dart or iavelin, 
wee force back our armes, to make our loose the 
stronger. Yet, if we have a faire gale of wind, I for- 
bid not the steering out of our sayle, so the favour of 
the gale deceive us not. For all that wee invent 
doth please us in the conception or birth ; else we 
would never set it downe. But the safest is to return e 
to our judgement, and handle over againe those things, 

p 
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JOHN SELDEN. 
(Born 1564. died 1654.) 

Neither at all wish I that this of mine should gais 
any strength of truth from my name alone, but from 
those authorities which I have designed and brought, 
both for elder, late, and present times, out of such both 
printed and manuscript annals, histories, councils, char- 
tularies, laws, lawyers, and records only as were to be 
used in the most accurate way of search that might frir- 
nish for the subject ; yet also I have not neglected the 
able judgments of such of the learned of later time, as 
give light to former ages, but I so prefer^d the choicest 
and most able, that I have wholly abstain'^d from any 
mention or use here of those many ignorants that 
(while they write) rather instruct us in their own wants 
(if ability, than direct to any thing that may satisfie. 
If through ignorance I have omitted any thing in the 
History or the Review, that deserved place in them ; 
who ever shall admonish me of it shall have a most will- 
ing acknowledgment of his learning and courtesie. But 
all the bad titles that are ever due to abuse of the holiest 
obtestation, be always my companions if I have pur- 
posely omitted any good authority of ancient or late 
time, that I saw necessary, or could think might give 
further or other light to any positioiT or part of it : for 
I sought only truth, and was never so far ingaged in 
this or ought else as to torture my brains or venture my 
credit to make or create premisses for a chosen condu- 
^sion, that I rather would than could prove. My pre- 
misses made what conclusions or conjectures I have, and 
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were not bred by them. And although both of them 
here not a little sometimes vary from what is vulgarly 
receiv'^d, yet that happened not at all from any desire to 
differ from common opinion, but from another course of 
disquisition than is comnionly used ; that is, by exa- 
mination of the truth of those suppositions which 
patient idleness too easily t^es for clear and granted. 
For the old scepticks, that never would profess that they 
had found a truth, shewed yet the best way to search for 
any, when they doubted aswd of what those of the dog* 
matical sects too credulously receivM for infallible prin-* 
ciples, as they did of the newest conclusions : they were 
indeed questionless too nice, and deceived themselves 
with the nimbleness of their own sophisms, that per- 
mitted no kind of established truth. But plainly, he 
that avoids their disputing levityy yet, being able, takes 
to himself their liberty of enquiry, is the only way that 
in all kinds of studies leads and lies open even to the 
sanctuary of truth, while others, that are servile to com- 
mon opinion and vulgar suppositions, can rarely hope 
to be admitted nearer than into the base court of her 
temple, which too. speciously often counterfeits her 
inmost sanctuary. (The History of Tythes, p. xi. 
£Lond.] 1618, 4to.) 



JOHN HALES. 

<Boni 1584. died 1656.) 

Heiesie and schism, as they are commonly used, are 
two theological scar-crows, with which they who use to 
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uphold a party in religion, use to firight away such, as 
making inquiry into it, are ready to relinquish and op- 
pose it, if it appear ather erroneous or suspitious : for, 
as Plutarch reports of a painter, who having unskiUuDy 
painted a cock, chased away all cocks and hens, that so 
the imperfection of his art might not appear by compa- 
rison with nature ; so men wilKng for ends to admit 
of no fancy but their own, endeavour to hinder an in- 
quiry into it by way of comparison of somewhat with it, 
peradventure truer, that so the deformity of their own 
might not appear : but howsoever, in the common ma- 
nage, heresie and schisme are but ridiculous terms, yet 
the things in themselves are of very considerable mo- 
ment, the one offending against truth, the other against 
charity, and therefore both deadly, when they are not by 
imputation, but indeed. 

It is then a matter of no small importance, truly to 
descry the nature of them ; and they on the contrary 
strengthen themselves, who through the iniquity of men 
and times, are injuriously charged with them. 

Schisme (for of heresie we shall not now treat, except 
it be by acddent, and that by occasion of a general mis- 
take, spread through all the writings of the ancients, in 
which their names are familiarly confounded) schisme, I 
say, upon the very sound of the word, imports division ; 
division is not but where communion is, or ought to be : 
now communion is the strength and ground of all society, 
whether sacred or civil; whosoever therefore they be 
that offend against the common society and friendliness 
of men, if it be in civil occasions, are guilty of sedition 
and rebellion ; if it be by reason of ecclesiastical differ- 
ence, they are guilty of schisme ; so that schisme is an 
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eodesiastieat sedidcm, as sedition is a lay schism : yet the 
great benefits of communion notwithstanding, in regard 
of divers distempers men are subject to, dissention and 
dia*uixion are often necessary ; for when either false or 
uncertain conclusions are obtruded for truth, and acts 
either unlawful, or ministring just scruple, are required 
of us to be perform'^d, in these cases consent were con« 
spiraey, and open contestaticm is not faction or schisrae, 
but due Christian animosity. * * * 

Come we then to c^msider a little of the second sort 
of sehisme, arising upon occasion of variety of opinion. 
It hath been the common disease of Christians from the 
beginning, not to content themselves with that measure 
of faith which God and Scitiptures have expressly afford- 
ed us, but out of a vain dei»re to know more than is re- 
vealed, they have attempted to devise things, of which 
we have no light, neither from reason nor revelation ; 
neither have they rested here, but upon pretence of 
churoh^uthority (which i» none) or tradition (which 
for the most part is but feigned) they have peremp- 
torily concluded, and confidently imposed upon oth^s, 
a necessity of entertaining conclusions of that nature ; 
and, to strengthen themselves, have broken out into di- 
visions and factions, opposing man to man, synod to 
synod, till the peace of the church vanished, without all 
possibility of recall : hence arose those ancient and many 
separations amongst Christians, occasioned by Arian- 
isme, Eutychianisme, Nestorianisme, Photinianisme, 
Sabellianisme, and. many more, both ancient and in 
our own time : all which indeed are but names of 
sehisme, howsoever in the common language of the fa- 
thers they were called heresies ; for heresie is an act of 
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the will, not of the reason, and is indeed a lye, and not 
a mistake. * * * 

To charge churches and liturgies with things unne- 
cessary, was the first beginning of all superstition, and 
when scruple of conscience began to be made or pre- 
tended, there schism began to break in : if the special 
guides and fathers of the church would be a Kttle spar- 
ing of incumbring churches with superfluities, or not 
over-rigid either in reviving obsolete customes, or im- 
posing new, there would be far less cause of schism or 
superstition, and all the inconvenience were likely to 
ensue would be but this, they should in so doing yield 
a little to the imbecility of their inferiours, a thing 
which St. Paul would never have rdused to do ; mean 
while wheresoever false or suspected opinions are made 
a piece of church-liturgy, he that separates is not the 
schismatick ; for it is alike unlaw&il to make profession 
of known or suspected falsehood, as to put in practise 
unlawful or suspect actions. (A. Tract concerning 
Schisme and Schismaticks : Golden Remains of the 
ever memorable Mr. John Hales of Eaton College,* 
2d edit. Lond. 1673, 4to.) 

WILLIAM DRUMMONIX 
(Born 1585. died 164a > 

I beganne to tume ouer in my remembrance all that 
could afflict miserable mortalitie, and to fore*cast euerie 

* Of the works of this distingaished man, a collective edition was 
published by Lord Hailes, who has however taken liberties with the 
text which would now be considered as altogether unwarrantable. 
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acddent which could beget gloomie and sad apprehen- 
sions, and with a maske of honour shew it selfe to hu- 
maine eyes ; till in the end, as by vnities and points 
mathematicians are brought to great numbers and huge 
greatnesse, after manie fimtasticall glances of the woes 
of mankind, and those encombitmoes which follow vpon 
life, I was brought to thinke, and with amazement, on 
the last of humaine terrors, or, as one tearmed it, the 
last of all dreadfiiU and terrible euils. Death. For to 
easie censure it would appeare that the soule, if it can 
fore-see that diuorcement which it is to haue from the 
bodie, should not without great reason bee thus ouer- 
grieued, and plunged in inconsolable and vn-accustumed 
sorrow ; considering their neare vnion, long farailiaritie 
and loue, with the great change, paine, vglinesse, which 
are apprehended to bee the inseperable attendants of 
death. 

They had their beeing together;- partes they are of 
one reasonable creature ; the harming of the one is the 
weakning of the working of the other. What sweete 
contentments doeth the soule enjoye by the senses ! 



(Works of tbe ever memorable Mr. John Hales of Eaton. Glas- 
gow, 1765, 8 vols. 8vo.) He has besides overlooked a posthumous 
work of the author, entitled ** A Discourse of the several Dignities 
and Corruptions of Man^s Nature, since the Fall." Lond. 1720^ 
8vo, A complete and faithful edition might not be unworthy of the 
Clarendon press. The life of Hales, written by a very eminent au- 
thor, may be found in a publication almost unknown in this country, 
and bearing the following title : " Joannis Halesii Historia Coneilii 
Dordraceni. Jo. lAur. Moshemius, Theol. D. et P. P. O. ex 
Anglico sermone Latine vertit, variis observationibus et vita Halesii 
auxit. Accedit ejusdem de Auctoritate Coneilii Dordraceni, Paci 
saerae noxia, Consultatto." Hamburgi, 1724, 8vo. 
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They are the gttes and windowes of its knowledge, ijbe 
organes of its dd^t. If it bee tideoua to an excellent 
pkyer on the lute to endure but a jfew numethes the 
want of one^ how rnndi more must the beeing without 
such noble tooka and engines bee {daintfull to thesoole? 
.And if two pilgriinea» irfiidi have wandred some littk 
peece of ground together, haue an heartsgriefe when 
they are neare to parte, what must the sorrow bee at 
the parting of two so louing fiieodes and neuer-loathing 
louers as are the bodie and i^ soule ? 

Death b the sade estranger c^ acquantanoe, the eter- 
nall diuorcer of manage, the rauis^er of the children 
from their parentes* due stealer of parents from the 
children, the interrer of .£une, the sote cause of inrget- 
fulnesse, by which the lining talke of those gone away 
as of so manie shadowes, or fabulous pakdines. All 
strength by it is enfeebled, beautie turned in deformitie 
and rottennesse, honour in contempt, glorie into base- 
nesse : it is the ynreascmable bredker off of all the ac- 
tions of vertue, by which wee enjoye no meore the sweete 
pleasures on earth, neither contemplate the stateiie re« 
uolutions of the heauens ; sunne perpetuallie setteth, 
starres neuer rise vnto vs. It in one moment depriveth 
vs of what with so great toyle and care in manie yeeres 
wee haue heaped together ; by this are successions of li- 
nages cut short, kingdomes left heirdesse, and greatest 
states orphaned. It is not ouercome by pride, smoothed 
by gawdie flatterie, tamed by intreaties, bribed by bene- 
fites, sdlned by lamentations, diuisrted by tkne. Wise- 
dome, saue this, can alter and heipe ante thing. By 
death wee are exiled from this faire citie of the world ; 
it is no more a world vnto vs, nor wee anie more pec^le 
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into it. The ruines of phanes, psUces, And other mag- 
nificent firaraeg, yeeUi a sad prospect to the spule ; and 
hov should it oonsider the wradce of such a wond^fuU 
maiiter-pieee as is the bodie, without honour ? 

Thou^ it cannot well and altogether be denyed, but 
that death naturaOie is terrible and to bee aUiorted, it 
beeing a prinatioii <tf Hfe, and a not beeing^ and euerie 
priuation beeii^ abhorred of nature, and euill in it sdfe, 
the feaie of it too beeii^ ingeneiate yiuuersalie in all 
creatures ; jet I haue often thou^t that euen natural- 
lie, to a minde by onelie nature resolued and prepfired, 
it is more terriUe in conceite than in veritie, and at the 
first ^anoe than when wdl pryed into ; and that rather 
by the weaknesse of our fantasie, dian by what is in it; 
and that the marble colours of obsequies, weeping, and 
funerall pompe, with which weeour selues limne it forth, 
did adde much more gasitlinesse TUto it than otherwayes 
it hath. (A Cypresse Grove, p. 64: subjoined to 
Flowres of Sicn, 2d edit. Edinb. 1630, 4to.) 



THOMAS HOBBES. 

(Born 1588. died 1679.) 

The causes of dreams (if they be natuf al) are the ae*- 
tions or Tiolenee of the inward parts of a man upon 
his brain, by which the passages of sense, by sleep be^ 
nummed, are restored to their motion. The signs by 
which this appeareth to be so, are the differences of 
dreams (old men commonly dream oftener, and have 
their dreams more painful than young) proceeding from 
the different accidents of mans body ; as dreams of 
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lust, as dieams of anger, according as the heairt, or 
other parts within, work more or less upon the brain, 
by more or less heat ; so also the descents of different 
sorts of flegm maketh us a dream of different tastes of 
meats and drinks ; and I believe there is a reciproca- 
tion of motion fiom the brain to the vital parts, and 
back from the vital parts to the brain; whereby not 
only imagination begetteth motion in those parts, but 
also motion in those parts begetteth imagination like 
to that by which it was begotten. If this be true, and 
that sad imaginations nourish the spleen, then we see 
also a cause, why a strong spleen reciprocally causeth 
fearful dreams, and why the effects of lasciviousness may 
in a dream produce the image of some person that had 
caused them. Another sign that dreams are caused by 
the action of the inward parts, is the disorder and 
casual consequence of one conception or image to 
another: for when we are waking, the antecedent 
thought or conception intcoduceth, and is cause of the 
consequent (as the water foUoweth a mans finger up- 
on a dry and level table) but in dreams there is com- 
monly no coherence (and when there is, it is by chance) 
which must needs proceed from this, that the brain in 
dreams is not restored to its motion in every part alike ; 
whereby it cometh to pass, that our thoughts appear 
like the stars between the flying clouds, not in the 
order [in] which a man would chuse to observe them, 
but as the uncertain flight of broken clouds permits, 
(Humane Nature; or the Fundamental Elements of 
Policy: Tripos, in three Discourses, p. 12. 3d edit* 
Xiond. 1684^ 8vo.) 
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WILLIAM CHILLINGWORXd. 
(Bom 1602. died 1644.) 

Points of doctrine (as aU other things) are as they 
are, and not as they are esteemed : neither can a ne- 
oessarie point* bee made unnecessarie by being so ac^ 
counted, nor an unnecessarie point bee made neoessarie 
by being overvalued. But as the ancient philosophers 
(whose different opinions about the soule of man you 
may read in Aristotle de Anima, and Cicero^s Tuscu- 
lan Questions) notwithstanding their divers opinions 
touching the nature of the soule, yet all of them had 
soules, and soules of the same nature: or as those 
physitians who dispute whether the braine or heart be 
the principall part of man, yet all of them have braines 
and have hearts, and herein agree sufficiently; so 
likewise, though some Protestants esteeme that doc- 
trine the soule of the church, which others doe not so 
highly value, yet this hinders not but that which is in^ 
deed the soule of the church may bee in both sorts of 
them ; and though one account that a necessarie truth 
which others account neither necessarie nor perhaps 
true, yet this notwithstanding, in those truths which 
are truly and really necessarie they may all agree. 
For no argument can be more sophisticall than this ; 
They differ in some points which they esteeme neces<- 
sarie ; therefore they differ in some that indeed and in 
truth are so. 

Now as concerning the other inference, that they 
cannot agree what points are fundamentall : I have 
said and proved formerly that there is no such necessitie 
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as you imagine or pretend, that men should certainly 
know* what is, and what is not fundamentall. They 
that beleeve aU things plainly delivered in Scripture, 
beleeve all things fundamentally and are at sufficient 
unitie in matters of fidth, though they eannot {nrecisely 
and exactly distinguish between what is fundamental! 
and what is profitable; nay, though by errour they 
mistake some vaine, or perhaps some bnrtfull opinioiis 
for neeessarie and fundamental! truths. Besides, I 
have shewed above, that as Protestants do not agree 
(for you over*reaeh in saying they cannot) touehing 
what points are fiindamentaU ; so n^tiier do you agree 
what points are definM and so to be accounted, and 
what are not; nay, near concerning the subject in 
which God hath placed this pretended authoritie of de- 
fining ; some of you setltng it in the pc^' himself, 
though alone without a councell, others in a oounoeU, 
though divided firom the pope ; others only in the con- 
junction of eouncell and pope ; others not in this nei^ 
ther, but in die aooeptation of the present church uni- 
versal! ; lastly, others not attributu^ it to Uiis nei- 
thor, but only to die perpetuaU sucoeaskm of the 
church of all i^ges : of whidi divided company it is 
very evident and undeniable, tbtA efvery former may 
be and are obliged to hold many dungs defined and 
therefore neeessarie, whicb the latter, aecorduig to 
their owne grounds, have no obligation to doe, say, 
cannot doe so upon any finne and sure and infaOiUe 
foundation. (The Religion of Protestants a safe Way 
to Salvadon, p. 38?. 9d edit. Loud. 1638, fol.) 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE, M.D. 
(Bom 1605. di«d 1682.) 

As there W6re many refcHrmers, so likewise many re- 
formations; every country proceedii^ in a parUcular 
way and method, according as their national interest, 
together with their constitution and clime, inclined 
them ; some angrily, and with extremity ; others calm- 
ly, and with mediocrity, not rending but easily divid- 
ing the community, and leaving an honest possibility 
of a reconciliation; which though peaceable spirits do 
desire, and may conceive that revolution of time, and 
the mercies of God may effect, yet that judgment that 
shall consider the present antipathies betwe^i the two 
esLtreams, their contrarieties in pendition, a&^tiaa, and 
opinion, may with the sanie hopes expect an union in 
the poles of heaven. ♦ * * 

I could never divide my self from any man upon 
the difference of an opiniim, or be anj^y with his 
judgment for not agreeing with me in that, from which 
within a few days I should dissent my s^. I have no 
genius to disputes in rdiglon, and have often tbcaight 
it wisdom to dedine theai^ especially upon a disad- 
vantage, or when the cause of truth might tuffnr in 
the weakness of my patronage : wher« we destine ip be 
informed, 'tis gocd to contest with men above our 
selves ; but to opn&m and establish our opinioiia, ''tis 
hest to ai^e with judgmeiita below oujr own, that the 
&equent spoils and victmds over their reasons may 
settle in our selves an esteem, and confirmed f^mion 
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of our own. Eveiy man is not a proper champion for 
truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the cause of 
verity: many, from the ignorance of these maximes, 
and an inconsiderate zeal unto truth, have too rashly 
charged the troops of error, and remain as trophies un- 
to the enemies of truth : a man may be in as just pos- 
session of truth as of a city, and yet be forced to sur- 
render; 'tis therefore fiir better to enjoy her with 
peace, than to hazzard her on a battle. (Religio Me- 
dici, p. 7) ^0- ^^' Lond. 1682, 8vo.) 



EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF CLARENDON. 
(Born 1606. died 1673.) 

But I must here take leave a little longer to dis- 
continue this narration : and if the celebrating the me- 
mory of eminent and extraordinary persons, and trans- 
mitting their great virtues, for the imitation of poste^ 
rity, be one of the principal ends and duties of history, 
it will not be thought impertinent, in this place, to re- 
member a loss which no time will suffer to be foigotten, 
and no success or good fortune could repair. In this 
unhappy battle was slain the Lord Viscount Falkland ; 
a person of such prodigious parts of learning and know- 
ledge, of that inimitable sweetness and delight in con- 
versation, of so flowing and obliging a humanity and 
goodness to mankind, and of that primitive simplicity 
and integrity of life, that if there were no other brand 
upon this odious and accursed civil war, than that 
single loss, it must be most infamous, and execrable to 
all posterity. * * * 
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He was a great cherisher of wit, and fancy, and 
good parts, in any man ; and, if he found them cloud- 
ed with poverty or want, a most liberal and bountiful 
patron towards them, even above his fortune ; of which, 
in those admistrations, he was such a dispenser, as if 
he had been trusted. with it to such uses, and if there 
had been the least of vice in his expence, he might 
have been thought too prodigal. He was constant and 
pertinacious in. whatsoever he resolved to do, and not to 
be wearied by any pains that were necessary to that 
end. And therefore having once resoWd not to see 
London, which he loved above all places, till he had 
perfectly learned the Greek tongue, he went to his own 
house in the country, and pursued it with that indefa- 
tigable industry, that it will not be believM in how 
short a time he was master of it, and accurately read 
all the Greek historians. 

In this time, his house being within little more than 
ten miles of Oxford, he contracted familiarity and 
friendship with the most polite and accurate men of 
that university ; who found such an immeusness of 
wit, and such-a soUdity of judgement in him, so infinite 
a fancy, bound in him by a most logical ratiocination, 
such a vast knowledge, that he was not ignorant of 
any thing, yet such an excessive humility, as if he had 
known nothing, that they frequently resorted, and dwelt 
with him, as in a college situated in a purer air ; so 
that his house was a university in a less volume ; whi- 
ther they came not so much for repose as study, and 
to examine and refine those grosser propositions, which 
laziness and consent made current in vulgar conversa- 
tion. (The History of the Rebellion and Civil W^r^ 
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in England, begun in the year 1641} vd. ii. p. S70. 
Oxfofd, 1704-7, 3 vols, fol.) 



JOHN MILTON. 
(Born 160& died. 1674.) 

When a city shall be as it were besieged and blockt 
about, her navigable river infested, inrodes and in- 
cursions round, defiance and battell oft rumor''d to be 
marching up ev'*n to her walls, and suburb trenches, 
that then the people, or the greater part, more then 
at other times, wholly tak^n up with the study of 
highest tind most important matters to be reformed, 
should be disputing, reasoning, reading, inventing, 
discoursii^, ev^n to a rarity and admiration, things not 
before discourst or writt'^n of, argues first a singular 
good will, contentednesse, and omfidence in your pru- 
dent foresight, and safe government. Lords and Com- 
mons ; and from thence derives it self to a gallant 
braveiy, and well grounded contempt of their enemies, 
as if there w^e no small number of as great spirits 
among us, as his was who, when Rome was nigh be- 
sieged by Hanibal, being in the city, bought that 
peece of ground, at no cheap rate, whereon Hanibal 
himself encampt his own regiment. Next it is a lively 
and cherfuU presage of our happy successe and vic- 
tory. For as in a body, when the Uood is fresh, the 
spirits pure and vigorous, not only to vital, but to ra- 
tional! faculties, and those in the acutest and the pertest 
operations of wit and suttlety, it argues in what good 
plight and constitution the body is; so when th^ 
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cher&ilnesse of the people is so sprightly up, as that 
it has not only wherewith to guard well its own free- 
dom and safety, but to spare, and to bestow upon the 
solidest and sublimest points of controversie and new 
invention, it betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping 
to a fatall decay, but casting off the old and wrincFd 
skin of corruption, to outlive these pangs, and wax 
young again, entring the glorious waies of truth and 
prosperous vertue, destined to become great and ho- 
nourable in these latter * ages. Methinks I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, ahd shaking her invincible 
locks : methinks I see her as an eagle muing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazFd e3res at the 
full midday beam; purging and unsealing her long 
abused sight at the fountain it self of heav'^nly radiance ; 
while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
with those also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticat a year of sects and schisms. ( Areo* 
pagitica; a Speech of Mr. John Milton for the Li- 
berty of vnlicencM Printing, to the Parliament of Eng- 
land, p. 33. Lond. 1644, 4to.) 

SIR MATTHEW HALE, CHIEF JUSTICE. 
(Bom 1609. died 1676.) 

I come now to that other branch of our laws, the com- 
mon municipal law of this kingdom, which has the 
superintendency of all those other particular laws used 
in the before-mentioned courts, and is the common rule 
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for the administration of common justice in this great 
kingdom ; of which it has been always tender, and there 
is great reason for it ; for it is not only a very just and 
excellent law, in it self, but it is singularly accommo- 
dated to the frame of the English government, and to 
the disposition of the English nation, and such as by a 
long experience and use it as it were incorporated into 
their very temperament, and, in a. manner, become the 
complection and constitution of the English common- 
wealth. Insomuch, that even as in the natural body 
the due temperament and constitution ^ do^ by degrees 
work out those accidental diseases which sometimes hap- 
pen, and do reduce the body to its just state and con- 
stitution ; so when at any time through the errors, dis- 
tempers, or iniquities of men or times, the peace of the 
kingdom, and right order of government, have received 
interruption, the common law has wasted and wrought 
out those distempers, and reduced the kingdom to its 
just state and temperament, as our present (and former) 
times can easily witness. 

This law is that which asserts» maintains, and with 
all imaginable care provides for the safety of the king's 
royal person, his crown and dignity, and all his just 
rights, revenues, powers, prerogatives, and government, 
as the great foundation (under God) of the peace, hap- 
piness, honour, and justice, of this kingdom ; and this 
l^w is also that which declares and asserts the rights and 
liberties^ and the properties of the subject ; and is the 
just, known, and common rule of justice and right be- 
tween man and man, within this kingdom. (The His- 
tory of the Common Law of England, p. 44. 2d edit. 
Lond. I7I6, 8vo.) 
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JEREMY TAYLOR, BISHOP OF DOWN 
AND CONNOR. 

(Born 1613. died 1667.) 

As for the duty of particular men in the question of 
communicating with churches of different persuasions, 
it is to be regulated according to the laws of those 
-churches ; for if they require no impiety, or any thing 
unlawftil as the condition of their communion, then they 
conmiunicate with them as they are servants of Christ, 
as disciples of his doctrine, and subjects to his laws, and 
the particular distinguishing doctrine of his sect hath 
no influence or communication with him who from 
another sect is willing to communicate with all the ser- 
vants of their common Lord : for since no church of 
one name is infallible, a wise man may have either the 
misfortune or a reason to believe of every one in partis 
cular, that she errs in some article or other ; either he 
cannot communicate with any, or else he may commu- 
nicate with all, that do not make a sin or the profession 
of an errour to be the condition of their communion. 
And therefore^ as every particular church is bound to 
tolerate disagreeing persons in the senses and for the 
reasons above explicated ; so every particular person is 
bound to tolerate her, that is, not to refuse her commu- 
nion when he may have it upon innocent conditions : 
for what is it to me if the Greek church denies pro- 
cession of the third person from the second, so she will 
give me the right hand of fellowship (though I a£Srm it) 
therefore because I profess the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and retain all matters of faith and necessity ? But this 
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thing will scarce be reduced to practice ; for few churches 
that have framed bodies of confession and articles, will 
endure any person that is not of the same confession ; 
which is a plain demonstration that such bodies of con- 
fession and articles do much hurt, by becoming instru- 
ments of separating and dividing communions, and 
making unnecessary or uncertain prepositions a certain 
means of schism and disunion : but then men would 
do well to consider whether or no such proceedings do 
not derive the guilt of schism upon them who least 
think it, and whether of the two is the schismatack, he 
that makes unnecessary and (supposing the state of 
things) inconvenient impositions, or he that disobejrs 
them, because he cannot without doing violence to his 
conscience believe them ; he that parts communion, he^ 
cause without sin he could not entertain it, or they that 
have made it necessary for him to separate, by requiring 
mieh conditions whidi to [no] man are simply necessary, 
and to his particular are either sinfiil or impossible. 
(eeoXo/ia sKkixTiXTJ. A Discourse of the Liberty of Pro^ 
phesying, shewing the unreasonableness of prescribing 
to other mens Faith, and the iniquity of persecutii^ 
differing Opinions, p. 356. 2d edit. Lond. I702, 8vo.) 

ROBERT LEIGHTON, ARCHBISHOP OF GLASGOW. 

(Born 1613. died 1<)84.) 

All men agree in this, that they would willingly meet 
with some satisfying good ; and yet if you look right 
upon the projects and labours of the greatest part, [you] 
shall find them flying from it, and taking mudi pains 
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to be miserable. And truly considering the darkness 
that'^s upon the soul of man, ''tis no great wonder to 
see these miss their way, and continue wandring, that 
hear not the voice of the gospel to recal them, and see 
not its light to direct them. But this is somewhat 
strange, that where true happiness, and the true way to 
it is propounded and set before men, so few should fol- 
low it in good earnest. If the excellency of that good 
did not allure them, yet one would think that their 
many disappointments in all other things should drive 
them home to it. How often do we run our selves out 
of breath after shadows, and when we think we have 
overtaken them, and would lay hold on them, we find 
nothing ; and yet still we love to befool our selves, even 
against our own experience, which, we say, uses to make 
fools wiser ; still we chuse rather to shift from one 
vanity to another, than to return to that soveraign good 
that alone can fill the vastest desires of our souls ; rather 
to run from one broken cistern to another, as the pro- 
phet calls them, yea and to take pains to hew them 
out, than have recourse to that fountain of living waters. 
(Sermons, p. 119. Lond. 1692, 8vo.) 



JOHN WILKINS, BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
(Bom 1614. died 1672.) 

Though the understanding have naturally this power 
belonging to it, of apprehending, and comparing, and 
judging of things, yet is it not to be expected, either 
from infants, or from dull sottish people, or from such 
as are destitute of all l^e advantages of education^ 
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that they should improve this natural ability to all the 
due consequences of it. But in order to this, ''tis ne* 
cessary that men should first be out of their non-age 
before they can attain to an actual use of this principle ; 
and withal, that they should be ready to exert and ex^ 
ercise their faculties to observe and consider the na- 
ture of things, to make use of that help which is to be 
had, by the instruction and experience of those with 
whom they converse. Nor can this be any just excep- 
tion against the naturalness of such notions, that they 
are promoted by the experience and instruction of 
others ; because mankind is. naturally designed for a 
sociable life, and to be helpful to one another by mutual 
conversation. And without this advantage of discourse 
and conversation, whereby they communicate their 
thoughts and opinions to one another, it could not 
otherwise be, but that men must needs be strangely 
ignorant, and have many wild and gross apprehensions 
of such things as are in themselves very plain and ob- 
vious, and do appear so to others. 

For the better understanding of this, let us suppose 
a person bred up in some deep cavern of the earth, 
without any instruction from others, concerning the 
state of things in this upper surface of the world : sup- 
pose this person, after he is arrived to a mature age, 
to be fetched up from this solitary abode, to behold 
this habitable world, the fields, and towns, and seas, 
and rivers, the various revolutions of seasons, together 
with the beautiful host of heaven^ the sun, and moon, 
and stars ; it could not otherwise be, but that such a 
person must at first view have many wild imaginations 
of things. He might conceive those useful and beau- 

5 
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tiful contrivances of houses and towns, to spring up 
and grow out of the earth, as well as trees ; or else 
that trees were made and built by men, as well as 
bouses. But supposing him to be a man, he must be 
endowed with such a natural faculty, as upon farther 
consideration and experience will quickly satisfie him, 
that one of these was natural and the other artificial ; 
and that the buildings were framed to that elegance 
and convenience by the art and skill of men. (Of the 
Principles and Duties of Natural ReUgion, p. 58. 5th 
edit. Lond. 1704, 8yo.) 



RALPH CUDWORTH, D. D. 
(Born 1617. died 1688.) 

If we would speak yet more accurately and precisely, 
we might rather say that no positive commands what- 
soever do make any thing morally good and evil, just 
and unjust, which nature had not mad^ such before. 
For indiiferent things commanded, considered material- 
ly in themselves, remain still what they were before in 
their own nature, that is, indifferent^ because, as Aris- 
totle speaks, will cannot change nature. And those 
things that are by nature indifferent, must needs be as 
immutably so, as those things that are by nature just 
or unjust, honest or shameful. But all the moral good- 
ness, justice and virtue that is exercised in obeying po- 
sitive commands, and doing such things as are positive 
only, and to be done for no other cause but because they 
are commanded, or in respect to political order, consist- 
eth not in the materiality of the actions themselves, 

Q 
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but in that formality of yielding obedience to the com- 
mands of lawful authority in them. Just as when a 
man covenanteth or promiseth to do an indifferent thing 
which by natural justice he was not bound to do, the 
virtue of doing it consisteth not in the materiality of 
the action promised, but in the formality of keeping 
faith and performing covenants. Wherefore in positive 
commands, the will of the commander doth not create 
any new moral entity, but only diversly modifies and de- 
termines that general duty or obligation oi natural jus- 
tice to obey lawful authority and keep oaths and cove- 
nants, as our own will in promising doth but produce 
several modifications of keeping faith. And therefore 
there are no new things just or due made by either 
of them, besides what are alway by nature such, to keep 
our own promises, and obey the lawfol commands of 
others. (A Treatise concerning eternal and immutable 
Morality, p. 24. Lond. 1731 9 8vo.) 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
(Bom 1618. died 1667.) 

Hie first minister of state has not so much business 
in publick, as a wise man has in private : if the one 
have little leisure to be alone, the other has less leisure 
to be in company ; the one has but part of the afiairs 
of one nation, the other all the works of Ood and na- 
ture under his consideration. There is no saying 
shocks me so much as that which I hear very often, 
that a man does not know how to pass his time. 
'Twould have been but ill spoken by Methusalem in 
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the nine hundred sixty ninth year of his life ; so far it 
is from us, who have not time enough to attain to the 
utmost perfection of any part of any science, to have 
cause to complain that we are forced to be idle for 
want of work. But this, you^U say, is work only for 
the learned ; others are not capable either of the em- 
ployments, or divertisements, that arrive from letters. 
I know they are not ; and therefore cannot much re- 
commend solitude to a man totally illiterate. But if 
any man be so unlearned as to want entertainment of 
the little intervals of accidental solitude, which fre- 
quently occur in almost all conditions (except the very 
meanest of the people, who have busine3S enough in 
the necessary provisions for life) it is truly a great 
shame both to his parents and himself; for a very 
small portion of any ingenious art will stop up all those 
gaps of our time ; either musick, or painting, or de- 
signing, or chymistry, or history, or gardening, or twen- 
ty other things wiU do it usefully and pleasantly ; and 
if he happen to set his affections upon poetry (which I 
do not advise him to immoderately) that will overdo it ; 
no wood will be thick enough to hide him from the im- 
portunities of company or business, which would ab- 
stract him from his beloved. (Several Discourses by 
way of Essays, in verse and prose, p. 84. Works, 9th edit. 
Lond. 1700, fol.) 
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ALGERNON SIDNEY. 

(Bom about 1622. died 1683.) 

If any man ask, how nations come to have the power 
of doing these things, I answer that liberty being only 
au exemption from the dominion of another, the ques- 
tion ought not to be, how a nation can come to be free, 
but how a man comes to have a dominion over it ; fat till 
the right of dominion be proved and justified, liberty 
subsists, as arising from the nature and being of a man. 
TertuUian, speaking of the emperors, says, ^^ ab eo im- 
perium, a quo spiritus C^ and we, taking man in his first 
condition, may justly say, ^^ ab eo libertas, a quo spi- 
ritus ;''^ for no man can owe more than he has received. 
The creature having nothing, and being nothing but 
what the Creator makes him, must owe all to him, and 
nothing to any one from whom he has received nothing. 
Man therefore must be naturally free, unless he be 
created by another power than we have yet heard of. 
The obedience due to parents arises froni hence, that 
they are the instruments of our -generation ; and we ai^ 
instructed by the light of reason that we ought to make 
great returns to those from whom under God we have 
received all. When they die,- we are their heirs, we 
enjoy the same rights, and devolve the same to our pos- 
terity. God only, who confers this right upon us, can 
deprive us of it : and we can no-way understand that he 
does so, unless he had so declared by express revelation, 
or had set some distinguishing marks of dominion and 
subjection upon men ; and, as an ingenious person not 
long since said, caused some to be bom with crowns 
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Upon their heads, and all others with saddles upon their 
backs. This liberty therefore must continue till it be either 
forfeited, or willingly resigned. The forfeiture is hardly 
comprehensible in a multitude, that is not entered intd 
any society ; fer as they are all equal, and equals can 
have no right over each other, no man can ferfeit any thing 
to one, who can justly demand nothing, unless it may 
be by a personal injury, which is nothing to this case ; 
because where there is no society, one man is not bound 
by the actions of another* All cannot join in the same 
aet, because they are joined in none ; or if they should, 
no man could recover, much less transmit the forfeiture ; 
and not being transmitted, it perishes as if it had never 
been, and no man can claim any thing from it. (Dis- 
courses concerning Government, p. 406. 3d edit. Lond 
1761, fol.) 



SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, BART. 

(Bom 1628. died 1700.) 

The safety and firmness of any frame of government 
may be best judged by the rules of architecture, which 
teach us that the pyramid is of all figures the firmest, 
and least subject to be shaken or overthrown by any con- 
cussions or accidents from the earth or air ; and it grows 
still so much the firmer, by how much broader the bot- 
tom and sharper the top. 

The ground upon which all government stands, is 
the consent of the people, or the greatest or strongest 
part of them ; .whether this proceed from reflections 
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upon what is past, by the reverence of an authority 
under which they and their ancestors bave for many 
ages been bom and bred; or from sense of what is 
present, by the ease, plenty, and safety they enjoy ; or 
from opinions of what is to come, by the fear they 
have from the present government, or hopes from an- 
other. Now that government which by any of these, 
or all these ways, takes in the consent of the greatest 
number of the people, and consequently their desires 
and resolutions to support it, may justly be said to have 
the broadest bottom, and to stand upon the largest com- 
pass of ground ; and, if it terminate in the authority of 
one single person, it may likewise be said to have the 
narrowest top, and so to make the figure of the firmest 
sort of pyramid. 

On the contrary, a government which by alienating 
the afiections, losing the opinions, and crossing the in- 
terests of the people, leaves out of its compass the great- 
est part of their consent, may justly be said, in the 
same degrees it thus loses ground, to narrow its bot- 
tom ; and if this be done to serve the ambition, hu- 
mour the passion, satisfie the appetites, or advance the 
power and interests not ovij of one man, but of two, 
or more, or many that come to share in the govern- 
ment ; by this means the top may be justly said to grow 
broader, as the bottom narrower by the other. Now by 
the same degrees that either of these happen, the stabi- 
lity of the figure is by the same lessened and impaired ; 
so as at certain degrees it begins to grow subject to ac- 
cidents of wind and of weather ; and at certain others, 
it is sure to fall of it self, or by the least shake that hap- 
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pens, to the ground. (An Essay upon the Original 
and Nature of Government : Works, vol. i. p. 105. 
edit. Lond. I72O, 2 vols, fol.) 



ISAAC BARROW, D. D. 
(Born 1630. died 1677.) 

That distinction which thou standest upon, and 
which seemeth so vast between thy poor neighbour 
and thee, what is it ? Whence did it come ? Whither 
tends it P It is not any -wise natural, or according to 
primitive design : for as all men are in faculties and 
endowments of nature equal, so were they all originally 
equal in condition, all wealthy and happy, all consti- 
tuted in a most prosperous and plentiftd estate; all 
things at first were promiscuously exposed to the usq 
and enjoyment of all, every one from the common stock 
assuming as his own what he needed. Inequality and 
private interest in things (together with sicknesses an4 
pains, together with all other infelicities and inconve- 
niencies) were the by-blows of our fall ; sin introduced 
these degrees and distances; it devised the names of 
rich and poor ; it begot these ingrossings and inclosures 
of things ; it forged those two small pestilent words, 
meum and tuum^ which have engendred so much strife ^ 
among men, and created so much mischief in the world : 
these preternatural distinctions were (I say) brooded by 
our fault, and are in great part fostered and maintained 
thereby; for were we generally so good, so just, so 
charitable as we should be, they could hardly subsist, 
especially in that measure they do. Ood indeed (for 
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promoting some good ends, and for prevention of some 
mischiefs, apt to spring from our ill-nature in this onr 
lapsed state ; particularly to prevent the strife and dis- 
order which scrambling would cause among men, pre- 
suming on equal right, and parity of force) doth suffer 
them in some manner to continue, and enjoyns us a 
contented submission to them : but we mistake, if we 
think that natural equality and community are in effect 
quite taken away ; or that all the world is so cantonized 
among some few, that the rest have no share therein. 
No, every man hath still a competent patrimony due 
to him, and a sufficient provision made for his tolerable 
subsistence. God hath brought no man hither to be 
necessarily starved, or pinched with extreme want ; but 
hath assigned to every one a child'^s portion, in some 
fair way to be obtained by him, either by legal right, 
or by humble request, which according to conscience 
ought to have effect. No man therefore is allowed to 
detain, or to destroy superfluously what another man 
apparently wants, but is obliged to impart it to him : 
so that rich men are' indeed but the treasurers, the 
stewards, the caterers ofOodfor the rest of men, having 
a strict charge to ^^ dispense unto every one his meat in 
due season,^ and no just privilege to withhold it from 
any : the honour of distribution is conferred on them, 
as a reward of their fidelity and care ; the right of en- 
joyment is reserved to the poor, as a provision for their 
necessity. (Works, vol. i. p. 319. edit. Lond. I7I6, 
3 vols, fol.) 
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JOHN TILLOTSON, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 

(Bom 1630. died 1694.) 

Amongst too many other instances of the great cor- 
ruption and degeneracy of the age wherein we live, the 
great and general want of sincerity in conversation is 
none of the least. The world is grown so full of dissi- 
mulation and compliment, that mens words are hardly 
any signification of their thoughts ; and if any man 
measure his words by his heart, and speak as he thinks, 
and do not express more kindness to every man, than 
men usually have for any man, he can hardly escape 
the censure of rudeness and want of breeding. The 
old English plainness and sincerity, that generous in- 
tegrity of nature and honesty of disposition, which al- 
ways argues true greatness of mind, and is usually accom- 
panied with undaunted courage and resolution, is in a 
great measure lost among us ; there hath been a long 
endeavour to transform us into foreign manners and 
fashions, and to bring us to servile imitation of none of 
the best of our neighbours, in some of the worst of their 
qualities. The dialect of conversation is now*a-days 
so sweird with vanity and compliment, and so surfeited 
(as I may say) with expressions of kindness and re- 
spect, that if a man that lived an age or two ago should 
return into the world again, he would really want a 
dictionary to help him to understand his own language, 
and to know the true intrinsick value of the phrase in 
fashion, and would hardly at first believe at what a 
low rate the highest strains and expressions of kind- 
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ne8s imaginable do commonly pass in current pay- 
ment ; and when he should come to understand it, it 
would be a great while before he could bring himself, 
with a good countenance and a good conscience, to 
converse with men upon equal terms, and in their own 
way. 

And, in truth, it is hard to say, whether it should 
more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear what 
solemn expressions of respect and kindness will pass 
between men, almost upoi\ no occasion ; how great 
honour and esteem they will declare for one whom per- 
haps they never heard of or saw before, and how en- 
tirely they are all on the sudden devoted to his service 
and interest, for no reason ; how infinitely and eternally 
obliged to him for no benefit, and how extremely they 
will be concerned for him, yea, and afBiicted too, for no 
. cause. I know it is said, in justification of this hollow 
kind of conversation, that there is no harm, no real 
deceit in compliment, but the matter is well enpugh, so 
long as we understand one another ; et verba vcdent ut 
nummi, ^^ words are like nxoney,^ and when the current 
value of them is generally understood, no man is cheated 
by them. This is something, if such words were any 
thing ; but being brought into the account, they are 
meer cyphers. However, it is still a just matter of 
complaint, that sincerity and plainness are out of fashion, 
and that our language is running into a lye ; that men 
have almost quite perverted the use of speech, and 
made words to signify nothing ; that the greatest part 
of the conversation of mankind, and of their intercourse 
with one another, is little else but driving a trade of 
dissimulation; insomuch that it would make a man 
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heartily sick and weaiy of the world to see the little 
sincerity that is in use and practice among men. (Ser- 
mons on several subjects and occasions, vol. iv. p. 802. 
edit. Lond. 1742-4, 12 vols. 8vo.) 



JOHN SPENCER, D. D. 
(Born 1630. died 1695.) 

It is the nature of all knowledg to give a kind of 
strength and presence of mind to a man, but especially 
of philosophy. This will secure us, as from the rocks 
of atheism, because leading us into a notice of some 
first cause, into which all the second do gradually as* 
cend and finally resolve ; so also from the shelves of 
superstition, because acquainting us with the second 
causes. For fancy is apt to suggest very monstrous 
notions of those things of whose causes and natures we 
are unresolved ; all which fly, like the shadows of the 
twilight, before the approaching beams of knowledg. 
Philosophy leads us, as men do horses, close up to the 
things we start at, and gives us a distinct view of what 
frighted us before, and so shames the weakness of our 
former fears. He that knows what slow conquests a 
flame makes upon any humid viscous matter, will not 
easily account every gentle fire, continuing for some 
time in the air, a kind of flaming sword, miraculously 
appointed by God to drive the secure world out of its 
fooFs paradise. Who so considers how possible it is 
for springs sometimes to fail (nay how wonderful it is 
that they fail no oftner) cannot readily receive any 
breaches in the streams which hold of them, as the 
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presages of some civil breaches in a state. Besides, 
philosophy informs us of the methods of nature, in re- 
serving immutability to the more retired parts of heaven 
and earth, but banishing the great instances of varia- 
tion to the superior parts of earth, and inferiour of heaven. 
Accordingly, to the earth-quakes, eruptions of strange 
fires, new fountaines, preternatural generations (in all 
which the more central parts of this vast globe are not 
at all touched and concerned) there correspond in the 
superficial parts of heaven mighty thunders, comets, new 
stors appearing now and then, alteration in the figures 
of the planets, variety of new spots observed to rise and 
set in the body of the sun, some, thogh rarer, failings of 
its usual splendor. (A Discourse concerning Prodigies, 
wherein the Vanity of Presages by them is reprehended, 
and their true and proper Ends asserted and vindi- 
cated, p. 294. edit. Lond. 1665, 8vo.) 



JOHN DRYDEN. 
(Born 1631. died 1700.) 

To begin then with Shakespeare : he was the maa 
who of all modem, and perhaps ancient poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. All the images 
of nature were still present to him, and he drew them, 
not laboriously, but luckily : when he describes any 
thing, you more than see it, you feel it too. Those 
who accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the 
greater commendation ; he was naturally learnM ; he 
needed not the spectacles of books to read nature ; he 
look'^d inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he 
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is every where alike ; were he so, I should do him in- 
jury to compare him with the greatest of mankind. He 
is many times flat, insipid ; his oomick wit degenerat- 
ing into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. But 
he is always great, when some great occasion is present- 
ed to him. ♦ * * 

As for Johnson, to whose character I am now arrive, 
if we look upon him while he was himself (for his last 
plays were but his dotages) I think him the most learned 
and judicious writer which any theater ever had. He 
was a most severe judge of himself as well as others. 
One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he was 
frugal of it. In his works you find little to retrench 
or alter. Wit and language, and humour also in some 
measure, we had before him; but something of art was 
wanting to the drama till he came. He managM his 
strength to more advantage than any who preceded 
him. You seldom find him making love in any of his 
scenes, or endeavouring to move the passions ; his ge- 
nius was too sullen and saturnine to do it gracefully, 
especially when he knew he came after those who had 
performed both to such an height. Humour was his 
proper sphere, and in that he delighted most to repre- 
sent mechanick people. He was deeply conversant in 
the ancients, both Greek and Latine, and he borrow'*d 
boldly from them : there is scarce a. poet or historian 
among the Roman authors of those times whom he has 
not translated in Sejanus and Catiline. But he has 
done his robberies so openly, that one may see he fears 
hot to be taxed by any law. He invades authors like a 
monarch ; and what would be theft in other poets, is 
only victory in him. With the spoils of these writers 
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he 80 represents old Rome to us, in its rites, ceremo- 
nies, and customs, that if one of their poets had written 
either of his tragedies, we had seen less of it than in 
him. If there was any fault in his language, ^twas that 
he weav^d it too closely and laboriously, in his comedies 
especially : perhaps too he did a little too much Ro- 
manize our tongue, leaving the words which he trans- 
lated almost as much Latine as he found them ; where- 
in though he learnedly followed their language, he did 
not enough comply with the idiom of ours. If I would 
compare him with Shakespeare, I must acknowledge 
him the more correct poet, but Shakespeare the greater 
wit. Shakespeare was the Homer, or father of our 
dramatick poets ; Johnson was the Virgil, the pattern 
of elaborate writing ; I admire him, but I love Shake- 
speare. (Of Dramatiek Poesie, an Essay, p. 33. 
Lond. 1684, 4to.) 



JOHN LOCKE. 
(Bom 1632. died 1704.) 

That any man should think fit to cause another man, 
whose salvation he heartily desires, to expire in tor- 
ments, and that even in an unconverted estate, would, 
I confess, seem very strange to me, and, I think, to any 
other also. But no body, surely, will ever believe that 
such a carriage can proceed from charity, love, or good- 
will. If any one maintain that men ought to be com- 
pelled by fire and sword to profess certain doctrines, and 
conform to this or that exteriour worship, without any 
regard had unto their morals ; if any one endeavour to 
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convert those that are erroneous unto the faith, by 
forcing them to profess things that they do not believe, 
and allowing them to practise things that the gospel 
does not permit ; it cannot be doubted indeed that such 
a one is desirous to have a numerous assembly joined 
in the same profession with himself; but that he prin-* 
cipally intends by those means to compose a truly 
Christian church, is altogether incredible. It is not 
therefore to be wondred at, if those who do not really 
contend for the advancement of the true religion, and 
of the church of Christ, make use of arms that do not 
belong to the Christian warfare. If, like the captain of 
our salvation, they sincerely desired the good of souls, 
they would tread in the steps, and follow the perfect 
example of that prince of peace, who sent out his fol- 
lowers to the subduing of nations, and gathering them 
into his church, not armed with the sword, or other 
instruments of force, but prepared with the gospel of 
peace, and with the exemplary holiness of his conversa- 
tion. This was his method. Tho^ if infidels were to 
be converted by force, if those that are either blind or 
obstinate were to be drawn ofi^ from their errors by 
armed soldiers, we know very well that it was much 
more easy for him to do it with armies of heavenly 
legions, than for any son of the church, how potent 
soever, with all his dragoons. (Letters concerning To* 
leration, p. 34. edit. Lond. 1765, 4to.) 
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GILBERT BURNET, BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

(Born 1643. died 1715.) 

I have seen the nation thrice on the brink of ruin, 
by men thus tainted. After the Restoration, all were 
running &st into slavery ; had King Charles the Se- 
cond been attentive to those bad designs (which he 
pursued afterwards with more caution) upon his first 
return, slavery and absolute power might then have 
been settled into a law, with a revenue able to main- 
tain it : he plaid away that game without thought, and 
he had then honest ministers, who would not serve him 
in it ; after all that he did, during the course of his reign, 
it was scarce credible, that the same temper should have 
returned in his time ; yet he recovered it in the last 
four years of his reign ; and the gentry of England were 
as active and zealous to throw up all their liberties, as 
their ancestors ever had been to preserve them. This 
continued about half a year in his brother^s reign ; and 
he depended so much upon it, that he thought it could 
never go out of his hands : but he, or rather his priests, 
had the skill and dexterity to play this game likewise 
away, and lose it a second time ; so that, at the Revo- 
lution, all seemed to come again into their wits. But 
men who have no principles, cannot be steady ; now 
the greater part of the capital gentry seem to return 
again to a love of tyranny, provided they be the under- 
tyrants themselves ; and they seem to be even uneasy 
with a court, when it will not be as much a court 
as they would have it. This is a folly of so parti- 
cular a nature, that really it wants a name : it is na- 
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tural for poor men, who have little to lose, and much 
to hope for, to become the instruments of slavery ; 
but it is an extravagance, peculiar to our age, to see 
rich men grow as it were in love with slavery and 
arbitrary power. The root of all this is, that our gen- 
try are not betimes possessed with a true measure of 
solid knowledge and sound religion, with a love to their 
country, a hatred of tyranny, and a zeal for liberty. 
Plutarch'^s Lives, with the Greek and Roman history, 
ought to be early put in their hands ; they ought to 
be well acquainted with all history, more particular- 
ly that of our own nation, which they should not read 
in abridgments, but in the fuUest and most copious 
collectors of it, that they may see to the bottom, what 
is our constitution, and what are our laws, what are the 
methods bad princes have taken to enslave us, and by 
what conduct we have been preserved : gentlemen ought 
to observe these things, and to entertain one another 
ofiten upon these subjects, to raise in themselves, and to 
spread around them to all others, a noble ardour for law 
and liberty. (History of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 
649. Lond. 1724-^4, 2 vols, fol.) 

JOHN ARBUTHNOT, M. D. 

(Died 1735.) 

If we consider, to what perfection we now know the 
courses, periods, order, distances, and proportions of 
the several great bodies of the universe, at least such 
as fall within our view ; we shall have cause to admire 
the sagacity and industry of the mathematicians, and 
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the power of numbers and geometry well applyM. Let 
us cast our eyes backward, and consider astronomy in 
its infancy, or rather let us suppose it still to begin : 
for instance, a colony of rude country people, trans^ 
planted into an island remote fipom the commerce of 
aU mankind, without so much as the knowledge of the 
kalendar, and the periods of the seasons, without instru- 
ments to make observations, or any the least notion of 
observations or instruments. When is it we could 
expect any of their posterity should arrive at the art of 
predicting an eclipse? Not only so, but the art of 
reckoning all eclipses that are past or to come, for any 
number of years? When is it we could suppose, 
that one of those islanders, transported to any other 
place of the earth, should be able by the inspection of 
the heavens to find how much he were south or north, 
east or west of his own island, and to conduct his ship 
back thither ? For my part, tho^ I know this may be, 
and is daily done, by what is known in astronomy ; 
yet when I consider the vast industry, sagacity, muU 
titude of observations, and other extrinsick things 
necessary for such a sublime piece of knowledge, I 
should be apt to pronounce it impossible, and never 
to be hoped for. Now we are let so much into the 
knowledge of the machine of the universe, and motion 
of its parts by the rules of this science, perhaps the 
invention may seem easy. But when we reflect, what 
penetration and contrivance were necessary to lay the 
foundations of so great and extensive an art, we cannot 
but admire its first inventors. (An Essay on the Use- 
fulness of Mathematical Learning, p. 10. Oxford, 
1701, 8vo.) 
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JONATHAN SWIFT, D. D. 
(Born 1667. died 1745.) 

Whoever hath an ambition to be heard in a crowd, 
must press, and squeeze, and thrust, and climb with 
indefatigable pains, till he has exalted himself to a 
certain degree of altitude above them. Now, in all 
assemblies, tho^ you wedge them ever so close, we 
may observe this peculiar property, that over their 
heads there is room enough ; but how to reach it, is 
the difficult point. — To this end, t^e philosopher's 
way in all ages has been by erecting certain edifices in 
the air: but, whatever practice and reputation these 
kind of structures have formerly possessed, or may 
still continue in ; not excepting even that of Socrates, 
when he was suspended in a basket to help contempla- 
tion ; I think, with due submission, diey seem to la« 
bor under two inconveniencies. First, that the founda- 
tions being laid too high, they have been often out 
of sight, and ever out of hearing. Secondly, that the 
materials being very transitory, have suffered much 
from inclemences of air, especially in these north-west 
regions. 

Therefore, towards the just performance of this great 
work, there remain but three methods that I can think 
on ; whereof the wisdom of our ancestors being highly 
sensible, has, to encourage all aspiring adventurers, 
thought fit to erect three wooden machines, for the 
use of those orators who desire to talk much without 
interruption. These are the pulpit, the ladder, and 
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the stage-itinerant. For, as to the bar, tho'' it be 
compounded of the same matter, and designed for the 
same use, it cannot however be well allowed the honor 
of a fourth, by reason of its level or inferior situation, 
exposing it to perpetual interruption from collaterals. 
Neither can the bench it self, tho^ raised to a proper 
eminency, put in a better claim, whatever its advocats 
insist on. For if they please to look into the original 
design of its erection, and the circumstances or adjuncts 
subservient to that design, they will soon acknowledge 
the present practice exactly correspondent to the primi- 
tive institution, and both to answer the etymology of 
the name, which in the Phoenician tongue is a word 
of great signification, importing, if.literally interpreted, 
^< the place of sleep ;'*'* but in common acceptation, 
<^ a seat well bolstered and cushion^, for the repose 
of old and gouty limbs : aenes ut in otia tula recedant,'^ 
Fortune being indebted to them this part of retaliation, 
that, as formerly they have long talkt whilst others 
slept, so now they may sleep as long whilst others 
talk. (A Tale of a Tub, written for the universal 
Improvement of Mankind, p. 33. 3d edit. Lond. 
1704, 8vo.) 

ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, EARL OF 

SHAFTESBURY. 

(Born 167L died 1713.) 

There is a certain temper placM often in opposition 
to those eager and aspiring aims of which we have 
been speaking. Not that it really excludes either the 
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passion of oovetousness or ambition, but because it 
hinders their effects, and keeps them from breaking 
into open action. '*Tis this passion which, by sooth- 
ing the mind, and softning it into an excessive love of 
rest and indolence, renders high attempts impractica- 
ble, and represents as insuperable the difficultys of a 
painful and laborious course towards wealth and ho- 
nours. Now tho an inclination, to ease, and a love of 
moderate recess and rest from action, be as natural and 
useful to us as the inclination we have towards sleep, 
yet an excessive love of rest, and a contracted aversion 
to action and imployment, must be a disease in the 
mind equal to that of a lethargy in the body. 

How much action and exercise are necessary for the 
body, let it be judg'^d by the difference we find in the 
constitutions that are accustomM, and those, that are 
wholly strangers to it; and by the different health 
and complexion which labour and due exercise create, in 
comparison with that habit of body which we see con-, 
sequent to an indulg'^d state of indolence and rest. 
Nor is the lazy habit ruinous to the body only. The 
languishing disease corrupts all the enjoyments of a 
vigorous and healthy sense, and carries its infection 
into the mind; where it spreads a worse contagion. 
For however the body may hold out, "'tis impossible 
that the mind, in which the distemper is seated, can 
escape without an immediate a£9iction and disorder. 
The habit begets a tediousness and anxiety, which in- 
fluences the whole temper, and converts the unnatural 
rest into an unhappy sort of activity, ill humour, and 
spleen. (An Inquiry concerning Virtue, or Merit: 
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Characteristidu, vol. ii. p. 158. FrirUed in the year 
1711, 3 vols. 8vo.) 



JOSEPH ADDISON. 

(Born 1672. died 1719.) 

Our sight is the most perfect and most delightful of 
all OUT senses. It fills the mind with the largest va- 
riety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest 
distance, and continues the longest in action without 
being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The 
sense of feeling can indeed give us a notion of ex- 
tension, shape, and aU other ideas that enter at the eye, 
except colours ; but at the same time it is very much 
streightned and confined in its operations, to the num* 
ber, bulk, and distance of its particular objects. Our 
sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and 
may be considered as a more delicate and diffusive kind 
of touch, that spreads its self over an infinite multitude 
of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, and brings 
into our reach some of the most remote parts of the 
universe. 

It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with 
its ideas ; so that by the pleasures of the imagination 
or fancy (which I shall use promiscuously) I here 
mean such as arise from visible objects, either when we 
have them actually in our view, or when we call up 
their ideas into our minds by paintings, statues, descrip- 
tions, or any the like occasion. We cannot indeed 
have a single image in the fancy that did not make its 
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first entrance through the sight ; but we have the 
power of retaining, altering, and compounding those 
images, which we have once received, into all the va- 
rieties of picture and vision that are most agreeable to 
the imagination ; for by this faculty a man in a dun- 
geon is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and 
landskips more beautiful than any that can be found in 
the whole compass of nature. * * * 

A man of a polite imagination is let into a great 
many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of re- 
ceiving. He can converse with a picture, and find an 
agreeable companion in a statue. He meets with a 
secret refreshment in a description, and often feels a 
greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and mea- 
dows, than another does in the possession. It gives 
him indeed a kind of property in every thing he sees, 
and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature 
administer to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the 
world, as it were, in another light, and discovers in it a 
multitude of charms, that conceal themselves from the 
generality of mankind. 

There are indeed but very few who know how to be 
idle and innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures that 
are not criminal ; every diversion they take is at the 
expence of some one virtue or another, and their very 
first step out of business is into vice or folly. A man 
should endeavour, therefore, to make the sphere of his 
innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he may re- 
tire into them with safety, and find in them such a 
satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take. Of 
this nature are those of the imagination, which do not 
require such a bent of thought as is necessary to our 
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more serious employments, nor at the same time sufier 
the mind to sink into that negligence and remissness, 
which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights, 
but, like a gentle exercise to the faculties, awaken them 
from sloth and idleness, without putting them upon any 
labour or difficulty. (The Spectator, No. 411. vol. vi. 
p. 83. edit. Lond. 1712-5, 8 vols. 8vo.) 



SAMUEL CLARKE, D. D. 
(Bom 1675. died 1729.) 

^Tis not therefore a right distinction, to define a mi- 
racle to be that which is against the course of nature ; 
meaning, by the course of nature, the power of nature, 
or the natural powers of created agents. For, in this 
sense, ^tis no more against the course of nature, for an 
angel to keep a man from sinking in the water, than 
for a man to hold a stone from falling in the air, by 
over-powering the law of gravitation ; and yet the one is 
a miracle, the other not so. In like manner, His no 
more above the natural power of a created intelligence, 
to stop the motion of the sun or of a planet, than to con- 
tinue to carry it on in its usual course ; and yet the 
former is a miracle, the latter not so. But if by the 
course of nature be meant only (as it truly signifies) 
the constant and uniform manner of God''s acting either 
immediately or mediately in preserving and continuing 
the order of the world ; then, in that sense, indeed a 
miracle may be rightly defined to be an effect produced 

contrary to the usual course or order of nature, by the 

6 
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unusual interposition of some intelligent being superiour 
to men ; as I shall have occasion presently to observe 
more particularly. 

And from this observation, we may easily discover the 
vanity and unreasonableness of that obstinate prejudice, 
which modem deists have universally taken up, against 
the belief of miracles in general. They see that things 
generally go on in a constant and regular method ; that 
the frame and order of the world is preserved by things 
b^ng disposed and managed in an uniform manner; 
that certain causes produce certain effects in a continued 
succession, according to certain fixed. laws or rules ; and 
from hence they conclude, very weakly and unphiloso* 
phically, that there are in matter certain laws or pow- 
ers, the result of which is that which they call the 
course of nature ; which they think is impossible to be 
changed or altered, and consequently that there can be 
no such thing as miracles. Whereas on the contrary, if 
they would consider things duly, they could not but see 
that dull and useless matter is utterly incapable of obeying 
any laws, or of being endued with any powers ; and 
that therefore that order and disposition of things, 
which they vulgarly call the course of nature, cannot 
possibly be any thing else but the arbitrary will and 
pleasure of God exerting it self and acting upon matter 
continually, either immediately by it self, or mediately 
by some subordinate intelligent agents, according to 
certain rules of uniformity and proportion, fixed indeed 
and constant, but which yet are made such merely by 
arbitrary constitution, not by any sort of necessity in 
the things themselves. (A Discourse concerning the 
unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, and the 
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Truth and Certainty of the Chiistian Revelation, p. 222. 
6th edit. Lond. 1724, 8vo.) 

HENRY ST. JOHN, VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 

(Bom 1678. died 1751.) 

As he can never fill the character of a patriot king, 
tho his personal great and good qualities be in every 
other respect equal to it, who lies open to the flattery 
of courtiers, to the seduction of women, and. to the 
partialities and afiections whid are easdlj contracted by 
too great indulgence in piivate life ; so the prince who 
is desirous to establish this character, must observe such 
a decorum, and keep such a guard on himself, as may 
prevent even the suspicion of being liable to such in- 
fluences. For as the reality would ruin, the very sus* 
picion will lessen him in the opinion of mankind ; and 
the opinion of mankind, which is fame after death, is 
superior strength and power in life. 

And now, if the principles and measures of conduct, 
laid down in this discourse, as* necessary to constitute 
that greatest and most glorious of human beings, a 
patriot king, be sufficient to this purpose, let us consider 
too how easy it is, or ought to be, to establish them in 
the minds of princes. They are founded on true pro- 
positions, all of which are obvious, nay, many of them 
self..evident. They are confirmed by universal expe- 
rience. In a word, no understanding can resist them, 
and none but the weakest can fail, or be misled, in the 
application of them. To a prince whose heart is cor- 
rupt, u IS m vain to speak, and for such a prince I 
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would not be thought to write. But if the heart of a 
prince be not corrupt, these truths will find an easy 
ingression thro the understanding to it. Let us con- 
sider again, what the sure, the necessary effects of such 
principles and measures of conduct must be, to the 
prince, and to the people. On this subject let the 
imagination range thro the whole glorious scene of a 
patriot reign : the beauty of the idea will inspire those 
transports, which Plato imagined the vision of virtue 
woidd inspire, if virtue could be seen. What in truth 
can be so lovely, what so venerable, as to contemplate a 
king on whom the eyes of a whole people are fixed, 
filled with admiration, and glowing with affection ; a 
king, in the temper of whose government, like that of 
Nerva, things so seldom allied as empire and liberty 
are intimately mixed, co-exist together inseparably, and 
constitute one real essence ? WhUt spectacle can be 
presented to the view of the mind so rare, so nearly 
divine, as ^ king possessed of absolute power, neither 
usurped by fraud nor maintained by force, but the 
genuine effect of esteem, of confidence, and affection ; 
the free gift of Liberty, who finds her greatest security 
in this power^ and would desire no other if the prince 
on the throne could be, what his people wish him to be, 

immortal ? Concord will appear, brooding peace 

and prosperity on the happy land, joy sitting in every 
face, content in every heart ; a people unoppressed, un- 
disturbed, unalarmed ; busy to improve their private 
property and the public stock; fleets covering the ocean, 
bringing home wealth by the returns of industry, car- 
rying assistance or terror abroad by the direction of 
wisdom, and asserting triumphantly the right and the 
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honour of Great Britain, as fiir as waters roll, and as 
winds can waft them. (Letters, on the Spirit of Pa* 
triotism, on the Idea of a Patriot King, and on the 
State of Parties at the Accession o£ Kbig George the 
First, p. 922. Lond. 1749, Svo.) 

CONYERS MIDDLETON, D. D. 

(Born 168a died 1750.) 

But to speak my mind freely on the subject of con^ 
sequences. I am not so scrupulous perhaps in my re- 
gard to them, as many of my profession are apt to be : 
my nature is frank and open, and warmly disposed, not 
onely to seek, but to speak, what I take to be true ; 
which disposition has been greatly confirmed by the 
situation into which Providence has thrown me. For I 
was never trained to pace in the trammels of the churdi, 
nor tempted by the sweets of it'^s preferments, to sacrifice 
the philosophic freedom of a studious, to the servile 
restraints of an ambitious life : and from this very cir- 
cumstance, as often as I reflect upon it, I feel that 
comfort in my own breast, which no external honors can 
bestow. I persuade myself, that the life and faculties 
of man, at the best but short and limited, cannot be 
employed more rationally or laudably, than in the 
search of knowledge ; and especially of that sort which 
relates to our duty and conduces to our happiness. In 
these inquiries therefore, wherever I perceive any glim- 
mering of truth before me, I readily pursue, and en- 
deavour to trace it to it's source, without any reserve or 
caution of pushing the discovery too far, or opening too 
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great a glare of it to the public. I look upon the dis- 
covery of any thing which is true, as a valuable acqui- 
sition to society, which cannot possibly hurt, or obstruct 
the good effect of any other truth whatsoever : for they 
all partake of one i^mmon essence, and necessarily co- 
incide with eadi other ; and, Uke the drops of rain 
which fall separately into the river, mix themselves at 
once with the stream, and strengthen the general current. 
(A &ee Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers, which are 
supposed to have subsisted in the Christian Church, 
irom the earliest Ages through several successive Cen- 
turies, p. vL 3d edit Lioni, I'JifQ^ 4to.) . 

GEORGE BERKELEY, BISHOP OF CLOYNE, 

(Bom 1684. died 1753.). 

As for the mixture of pain or uneasiness which is in 
the world, pursuant to the general laws of nature, and 
the actions of finite imperfect spirits ; this, in the state 
we are in at present, is indispensibly necessary to our 
well-being. But our prospects are too narrow : we take, 
* for instance, the idea of some one particular . pain into 
our thoughts, and account it evU ; whereas if we enlarge 
our view so as to comprehend the various ends, con- 
nexions, and dependencies of things, on what occasions 
and in what proportions we are affected with pain and 
pleasure, the nature of human fireedom, and the design 
with which we are put into the world ; we shall be 
Ibrced to acknowledge that those particular things, which 
considered in themselves appear to be e&tV, have the 
nature of goad, when considered as linked with the 
whole system of beings. . 
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From what hath been said it will be manifest to any 
considering person, that it is merely for want of atten* 
tion and comprehensiveness of mind, that there are any 
favourers of atheism or the Manichean heresy to be 
found. Litde and unreflecting souls may indeed bur- 
lesque the works of Providence, the beauty and order 
whereof they have not capacity, or will not be at the 
pains to comprehend. But those who are masters of 
any justness and extent of thought, and are withal used 
to reflect, can never sufficiently admire the divine traces 
of wisdom and goodness that shine through the (economy 
of nature. But what truth is there which shineth so 
strongly on the mind, that by an aversion of thought, a 
wilful shutting of the eyes, we may not escape seeing 
it ? Is it therefore to be wondered at, if the generality 
of men, who are ever intent on business or pleasure, and 
little used to fix or open the eye of their mind, should 
not have all that Gonvictim and evidence of the being 
of Ood, which might be expected in reasonable crea- 
tures ? 

We should rather wonder that men can be found so 
stupid as to neglect, than that neglecting they should 
be unconvinced of such an evident and momentous truth. 
And yet it is to be feared that too many of parts and 
leisure, who live in Christian countries, are merely 
through a supine and dreadful negl^ence sunk into a 
sort of atheism ; since it is downright impossible that a 
soul pierced and enlightened with a thorough sense of 
the omnipresence, holiness, and justice of that Almighty 
Spirit, should persist in a remorseless violation of his 
laws. We ought therefore earnestly to meditate and 
dwell on those important points, that so we may attain 
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conviction without all scruple^ ^< that the eyes of the 
Lord axe in every place beholding the evil and the good; 
that he is with us, and keepeth us in all places whither 
we go, and giveth us bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on ;^^ that he is present and conscious to our innermost 
thou^ts ; and diat we have a most absolute and imme- 
diate dependence on him. A clear view of which great 
truths cannot choose but fill our hearts with an awful 
circumspection and holy fear, which is the strongest 
incentive to virtue, and the best guard against vice. 
(A Treatise eonceming the Principles of Human 
Knowledge: Works, vol. i. p. 103. Lond. 1784j, 
2 vols. 4to.) 

ALEXANDER POPE. 
(Born 1688. died 1744.) 

Homer is universally allowed to have had the greatest 
invention of any writer whatever. The praise of judg- 
ment Virgil has justly contested with him, and others 
may have their pretensions as to particular excellencies; 
but his invention remains yet unrivalled. Nor is it a 
wonder if he has ever been acknowledged die greatest 
of poets, who most excelled in that which is the very 
foundation of poetry. It is the invention that in di& 
ferent degrees distinguishes all great geniuses : the ut- 
most stretch of human study, learning, and industry, 
which masters every thing besides, can never attain to 
this. It furnishes art with all her materials ; and, 
without it, jxidgment itself can &t best but steal wisely : 
for art is only like a ^prudent steward that lives on 
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managing the riches of nature. Whatever praises may 
be given to works of judgment, there is not even a single 
beauty in them, to which the invention must not con- 
tribute : as in the most regular gardens, art can only 
reduce the beauties of nature to more regularity, and 
such a figure, whidi the common eye may better take 
in, and is therefore more entertained with. And perhaps 
the reason why common critics are inclined to prefer a 
judicious and methodical genius to a great and fruitful 
one, is, because they find it easier for themselves to 
pursue their observations through an uniform and bound- 
ed walk of art, than to comprehend the vast and various 
extent of nature. 

Our author'^s work is a wild paradise, where if we 
cannot see all the beauties so distinctly as in an or- 
dered garden, it is only because the number of them 
is infinitely greater. "*Tis like a copious nursery which 
contains the seeds and first productions of every kind, 
out of which those who followed him have but selected 
some particular plants, each according to his fancy, to 
cultivate and beautify. If some things are too luxu- 
riant, it is owing to the richness of the soil ; and if 
others are not arrived to perfection or maturity, it is 
only because they are over-run and opprest by those 
of a stronger nature. (Preface to Homer'^s Iliad.) 

JOSEPH BUTLER, LL. D. BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

(Born 16,92. died 1752.) 

In this darkness, or this Ught of nature, caU it 
which you please, revelation comes in; confirms every 
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doubting fear, which could entev into the heart of 
man, concerning the future unprevented consequence 
of wickedness ; supposes the world to be in a state of 
ruin (a supposition which seems the very ground of the 
Christian dispensation, and which, if not proveable by 
reason, yet it is in no wise contrary to it) ; teaches us, 
too, that the rules of divine government are such as not 
to admit of pardon immediately and directly upon re- 
pentance, or by the sole efficacy of it ; but then teaches 
at the same time, what nature might justly have hoped, 
that the moral government of the universe was not so 
rigid,, but that there was room for an interposition, to 
avert the fatal consequences of vice ; which, therefore, by 
this means, does admit of pardon. Revelation teaches 
us that the unknown laws of God^s more general govern- 
ment, no less than the particular laws by which we ex- 
perience he governs us at present, are compassionate, as 
well as good, in the more general notion of goodness ; 
and that he hath mercifully provided that there should 
be an interposition to prevent the destruction of: human 
kind, whatever that destruction unprevented would have 
been. ^^ Ood so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth,^^ not, to be sure, 
in a speculative, but in a practical sense, ^^ that who- 
soever believeth in him, should not perish f *! gave his 
Son in the same way of goodness to the world, as he 
affords particular persons the friendly assistance of their 
fellow-creatures, when, without it, their temporal ruin 
would be the certain consequence of their follies : in the 
same way of goodness, I say, though in a transcendent 
and infinitely higher degree. And. the Son ..of: Ood 
" loved usi and gave himself for us,^ with a love which 
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he himself compares to that of haman friendship; 
though, in this case, aU comparisons must fidl infinitely 
short of the thing intended to be ittostrated by Aem. 
He interposed in such a manner as was necessary and 
effectual to prevent that execution of justice upon sin- 
ners, whidi Ood had appointed diould otherwise have 
been executed upon them ; or, in such a manner as to 
prevent that punishment &om actuaUy foUowing, which, 
according to the general kws of divine govermnent, 
must have feUowed the sins of the worid, had it oot 
been for sudi interposition. (The Analc^ of Rddgion, 
Natural and Revcded, to the Ooostitution and Course of 
Nature, part ii. chap. v. W<Nrks, vol. i. p. 252. Edinb. 
1810, 2 vok. 8vo.) 



FRANCIS HUTGHESON, Lh. D. 

(Born 1694. died 1747.) 

Nothing will give us a juster idea of the wise 4Mrder 
in which human nature is formed for universal love, 
and mutual good offices, than considering that strong at- 
traction of benevolence, which we call gratitude. Every 
one knows that beneficence towards ourselves makes a 
much deeper impression upon us,- and raises gratitude, 
or a stronger love towards the benefactor, than equal 
beneficence towards a third person. Now because of 
the great numbers of mankind, their distant habitations, 
and the incapacity of any one to be remarkably useful 
to great multitudes ; that our benevolence might not be 
4|uite distracted with a multiplicity of objects, whose 
equal virtues would equally recommend them to our re- 
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gard ; or become usdess, by being equally extended to 
raultitttdes, whose interest we could not understand, 
nor be capaUe of promoting, having no intercourse of 
offices with them ; nature has so well ordered it, that as 
our attention is more raised by those good offices which 
are done to ourselves or our friends, so they cause a 
stronger sense of approbation in us, and produce a 
stronger benevolence toward the author of them. This 
we call gratitude. And thus a foundation is laid for 
joyful associations in ^1 kinds of business, and virtuous 
friendships. 

By ihi& oonstitation also the benefactor is more en- 
coun^^ in his beneficence, and better secured of an 
increase of happiness by gxatefol returns, than if his 
virtue were only to be honoured by die colder general 
sentiments of persons unconcerned, who could not know 
his necesdyties, nor how to be profitable to him ; espe- 
cially, when liiey would all be equally detemsned to 
love innumerable multitudes, whose equal virtues would 
have the same pietensions to their We. 

The universal benevolence towards all men, we may 
compare to that.principle of gravitation, which perhaps 
extends to idl bodies in the universe, but increases as 
the distance is diminished, and is strongest when bodies 
come to touch each other. Now this increase upon 
nearer afqproach, is as necessary as that there should 
be any attraction at all. For a genial attraction, 
equal in s31 distasioes, would, by the oontrariety of such 
muldtudes by equal forees, put an end to all regularity 
of motion, and perhaps stop it altogether. Beside this 
general attraction, the learned in these subjects shew us 
a great many other attvacltons among se^«ral sorts of 
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bodysy answering to some particular sorts f^ passicms, 
from some special causes. . And that attraction or fcnrce 
by which the parts of each body cohere, may represent 
the self-love of each individual. . (An Inquiry into the 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, p. 202. 
5th edit. Glasgow, 177^9 ^^^O 



SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
(Bom 1709. died 1784.) 

That praises are without reason lavished on the dead, 
and that the honours due only to excellence are paid to 
antiquity, is a complaint likely to be always continue 
by those, who, bdng able to add nothing to truth, hope 
for eminence from the heresies of paradox ; or those, 
who, being forced by disappointment upon consolatory 
expedients, are willing to hope fi»m posterity what 
the present age refiises, and flatter themselves that the 
regard, which is yet denied by envy, will be at last be- 
stowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the 
notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries that, re- 
verence it, not from reason, but from prejudice. Some 
seem to admire indiscriminately whatever has been long 
preserved, without considering that time has sometimes 
cooperated with chance ; all perhaps are more willing 
to honour past than present excellence ; and the mind 
contemplates genius through the shades of age, as the 
eye surveys the sun through artificial opacity. The 
great, contention of criticism is to find the faults of the 
modems, and the beauties of the ancients. . While an 
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author is yet living, we estimate his powers by his worst 
performance ; and when he is dead, we rate them by 
his best. 

To works, however, of which the exigence is not 
absolute and definite, but gradual and comparative; 
to works not raised upon principles demonstrative and 
scientifick, but appealing wholly to. observation and 
experience, no other test can be applied than length of 
duration and continuance of esteem. What mankind 
have long possessed they have often examined and 
compared, and if they persist to value the possession^ 
it is because frequent comparisons have confirmed opi- 
nion in its favour. As among the works of nature no 
man can properly call a river deep, or a mountain 
high, without the knowledge of many mountains and 
many rivers ; so in the productions of genius, nothing 
can be stiled excellent till it has been compared with 
other works of the same kind. Demonstration imme- 
diately displays its power, and has nothing to hope or 
fear from the flux of years ; but works tentative and 
experimental must be estimated by their proportion to 
the general and collective ability of man, as it is dis- 
covered in a long succession of endeavours. Of the 
first building that was raised, it might be with certainty 
determined that it was round or square ; but whether it 
was spacious or. lofty, must have been referred to time. 
The Pythagorean scale of numbers was at once dis- 
covered to be perfect; but the poems of Homer we yet 
know not to transcend the common limits of human 
intelligence, but by remarking that nation after nation, 
and century after century, has been able to do little more 
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than transpose hk incidents, new name his characters, 
and paraphrase his sentaments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long sub- 
sisted arises tberefore not from any eiedulous confidence 
in the superior wisdom of past ages, or gloomy persua- 
sion of llie degenefBcy of maiddnd, but is the conse- 
quence of oeknowledged and induldtable positions, that 
what has been longest known has been most ccmffld^ed, 
and what is most considered is best understood. (Pre- 
face to 8haki^»are.) 



JUNIUS. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amendment 
to your grace,* or of benefit to the public, let me be 
permitted to consider your character Bud conduct me«ly' 
as a subject ef cunous speculation, liieie is somediing 
in both which disdnguidies you not only ^ami all other 
ministers, but all otlier men. It is not AbX you do 
wrong by design, but that you should never dar^tby 
mistake. It is not that your indolence aiul your ac- 
tivity have been equally misappUed, but that the first 
uniform principle, or if I may call it the genius of your 
life, should have carried you through every possible 
change and contradiction of .conduct, without the mo- 
mentary imputaiicm or colour of a virtue ; and that the 
wildest spirit of inconsistency should never once have 
betrayed you into a wise or bonoundble action. This, I 

• Theltrte duke of Gmfron. 
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own, gives an air of singularity to your fortune, as well 
as to your dispoMtion. Let us look fafack together to a 
scene in which a mind like yours will find nothing to 
repent of. Let us try, my lord, how well you have 
supported the various relations in which you stood, to 
your sovereign, your country, your friends, and yourself. 
Give us, if it be possible, some excuse to posterity, and 
to ourselves, for submitting to your administration. If 
not the abilities of a great minister, if not the integrity 
of a patriot, or the fidelity of a Mend, shew us at least 
the firmness of a man. For the sake of your mistress, 
the lover shall be spared. I will not lead her into 
public, as you have done, nor will I insult the memory 
of departed beauty. Her sex, whi^ alone made her 
amiable in your eyes, makes her respeotable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some men, 
has made it possible for their descendants to be vtoicms 
in the extreme, without being degenerate. Those of 
your grace, for instance, left no distressing examples of 
virtue, even to their legitimate posterity ; and you may 
look back with pleasure to an illustrious pedigree, in 
which heraldry has not left a single good quality upon 
record to insult or upbraid you. You have better proofs 
of your descent, my IcNrd, than the register of a marriage, 
or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. There 
are some hereditary strdces of character, by which a 
family may be as deiiirly distinguii^ed as by the blackest 
features of the human face. Charles the First lived 
and died a hypocrite. Charles the Second was a hypo- 
crite of another sort, and should have died upon the 
some scaffold. At the distance of a century we see their 
different characters happily revived and blended in your 
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grace. Sullen and severe without religion, profligate 
without gaiety^ you live like Charles the Second, with- 
out being an amiable companion; and, for aught I 
know, may die as his father did, without the reputation 
of a martyr. (The Letters of Junius, vol. i. p. 75- ^i^- 
Lond. 1775, 2 vols. 8vo.) 



DAVID HUME. 
(Born 1711. died 1776.) 

The street before Whitehall was the place destined 
for the execution : for it was intended, by choosing that 
very place, in sight of his own palace, to display more 
evidently the triumph of popular justice over royal 
majesty. MHien the king came upon the scaffold, he 
found it so surrounded with soldiers, that he could not 
expect to be heard by any of the people : he addressed, 
therefore, his discourse to the few persons who were 
about him, particularly Colonel Tomlinson, to whose 
care he had lately been committed, and upon whom, as 
upon many others, his amiable deportment had wrought 
an entire conversion. He justified his own innocence 
in the late fatal wars, and observed that he had not 
taken arms till after the parliament had inlisted forces ; 
nor had he any other object in his warlike operations, 
than to preserve that authority entire, which his ances- 
tors had transmitted to him. He threw not, however, 
the blame upon the parliament ; but was more inclined 
to think that ill instruments had interposed, and excited 
in them fears and jealousies with regard to his intentions. 
Tho^ innocent towuds his people, he acknowledged the 
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equity of his execution in the eyes of his Maker ; and 
observed, that an unjust sentence, which he had suffered 
to take effect, was now punished by an unjust sentence 
upon himself. He forgave all his enemies, even the 
chief instruments of his death ; but exhorted them and 
the whole nation to return to the ways of peace, by pay- 
ing obedience to their- lawful sovereign, his son and 

successor. At one blow was his head severed from 

his body. A man in a vizor performed the office of exe- 
cutioner ; another, in a like disguise, held up to the 
spectators the head streaming with blood, and cried 
aloud. This is the head of a traitor. 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indignation, 
and astonishment, which took place not only among the 
spectators, who were overwhelmed with a flood of sorrow, 
but throughout the whole nation, so soon as the report 
of this fatal execution was conveyed to them. Never 
monarch, in the full triumph of success and victory, was 
more dear to his people, than his misfortunes and mag- 
nanimity, his patience and piety, had rendered this un- 
happy prince. In proportion to their former delusions, 
which had animated them against him, was the violence 
of their return to duty and affection ; while each re- 
proached himself, either with active disloyalty towards 
him, or with too indolent defence of his oppressed cause. 
On weaker minds, the effect of these complicated passions 
was prodigious. Women are said to have cast forth 
the untimely fruit of their womb : others fell into con- 
vulsions, or sunk into such a melancholy as attended 
them to their grave : nay, some, unmindful of them- 
selves, as tho^ they could not, or would not, survive 
their beloved prince, it is reported, suddenly fell down 
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dead.* The very pulpits were bedewed with unsubom- 
ed tears ; those pulpits which had formerly thundered 
out the most violent imprecations and anathemas against 
him. And all men united in their detestation of those 
hypocritical parricides, who, by sanctified pretences, had 
so long disguised their treasons, and in this last act oi 
iniquity, had thrown an indelible stain upon the na- 
tion. (The History of England, vol. vii. p. 152. edit. 
Lond. 1770, 8 vols. 4to.) 



SAMUEL OGDEN, D. D. 
(Born 1716. died 1778.) 

Amidst innumerable and undeniable marks of divine 
wisdom and goodness, we find in the world confusion, 
sin, and misery. Revelation informs us that it was not 
created in this dnordered state ; that a great change 
has taken place in it, occasioned by the fault of a hu- 
man pair, it'*s first inhabitants ; by which means their 
posterity are fidlen into a worse condition than had 
been originally prepared for them by their gracious 
Creator* Death, which God made notj took possession 
of the world, and guilt and pain have a large dominion 
in it ; and might have stretched their empire to a dread- 
ful extent, had not a person of divine nature and attri- 
butes, united, in a manner incomprehensible, with the 
supreme Father of all things, been pleased, by the Fa- 



* Ov T^ytxm in Tttvraf ikXm troi^t^y^Ba. 
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therms appointment, and out of his own inconceivable 
goodness, to interpose in our behalf. 

He came down from heaven ; and still continuing to 
be one with the supreme nature, he assumed our'^s.' He 
became man : he lived upon earth, did good, endured 
pain, preached piety and righteousness, worked wonders, 
suffered death as a malefactor, restored himself to life, 
returned to heaven, and now governs his church by the 
operation of yet another divine person, who, with him 
and the Father, is one God, blessed for ever. 

All this, you seem to say, is strange and wonderful. 
It is so. The divine existence, eternity, infinity, which 
yet reason obliges us to acknowledge, is very wonderful. 
The divine government of the world, which we expe- 
rience, is in many instances exceedingly astonishing. 
The world is filled with wonders ; and if you attempt 
ignorantly to remove them, they become greater. If 
you deny what is strange, you must admit what is im- 
possible. (Sermons, vol. i. p. 145. Cambridge, 17^0, 
2 vols. 8vo.) 

HUGH BLAIR, D. D. 
(Born 1718. died 1800,) 

We 'may easily be satisfied that applause will be 
often shared by the undeserving, if we allow ourselves 
to consider from whom it proceeds. When it is the 
approbation of the wise only and the good which is 
purstied, the love of praise may be then aeoounted to 
contain itself within just bounds, and to run in its pro- 
per channel. But the testimony of the discerning few. 
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modest and unassuming as they commonly are, forms 
but a small part of the public voice. It seldom 
amounts to more than a whisper, which amidst the 
general clamour is drowned. MHien the love of praise 
has taken possession of the mind, it confines not itself 
to an object so limited. It grows into an appetite for 
indiscriminate praise. , And who are they that confer 
this praise ? A mixed multitude of men, who in their 
whole conduct are guided by humour and caprice, far 
more than by reaaoa ; who admire false appearances, 
and pursue false gods ; who inquire superficially, and 
judge rashly ; whose sentiments are for the most part 
erroneous, always changeable, and often inconsistent. 
Nor let any one imagine, that by looking above the 
crowd, and courting the praise of the &shionable and 
the great, he makes sure of true honour. There are a 
great vulgar, as well as a small. Rank often makes 
no difference in the understandings of men, or in their 
judicious distribution of praise. Luxury, pride, and 
vanity have frequently as much influence in corrupt- 
ing the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, bigotry, 
and prejudice have in misleading the opinions of the 
crowd. — And is it to such judges as these that you 
submit the supreme direction of your conduct ? Do 
you stoop to court their favour as your chief distinc- 
tion, when an object of so much juster and higher am- 
bition is presented to you in the praise of God ? (rod 
is the only unerring judge of what is excellent. His 
approbation alone is the substance, all other praise is 
but the shadow, of honour. The character which you 
bear in his sight, is your only real one. How contemp- 
tible does it render you, to be indifferent with res{>ect 
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to this, and to be solicitous about a name alone, a 
fictitious-, imaginary character, which has no existence 
except in the opinions of a few weak and credulous 
men around you ? They see no farther than the out- 
side of things. They can judge of you by actions 
only ; and not by the comprehensive view of all your 
actions, but by such merely as you have had oppor- 
tunity of bringing forth to public notice. But the so- 
vereign of the world beholds you in every light in 
which you can be placed. The silent virtues of a ge- 
nerous purpose, and a pious heart, attract his notice 
equally with the most splendid deeds. From him you 
may reap the praise of good actions which you had no 
opportunity of performing. For he sees them in their 
principle ; he judges of you by your intentions ; he 
knows what you would have done. You may be in his 
eyes a hero or a martyr, without undergoing the la- 
bours of the one, or the sufferings of the other. 
(Sermons, vol. ii. p. 147- edit. Lond. 1812, 5 vols. 
8vo.) 

TOBIAS SMOLLETT, M.D. 

(Born 1721. died 1771.) 

Oenius in writing spontaneously arose, and, though 
neglected by the great, flourished under the culture of 
a public which had pretensions to taste, and piqued it- 
self on encouraging literary merit. Swift and Pope 
we have mentioned on another occasion. Young still 
survived, a venerable monument of poetical talent. 
Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, displayed a luxu-r 
riancy of genius in describing the beauties of nature. 
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Akenside and Annstiong excelled in didactic poetry. 
Even the epopoea did not disdain an English dress, 
but appeared to advantage in the Leonidas of Glover, 
and the Epigoniad of Wilkie. The puUic acknow- 
ledged a considerable share of dramatic merit in the 
tragedies of Young, Mallet, Home, and some other 
less distinguished authors. Very few regular come- 
dies, during this period, were exhibited on the English 
theatre ; which, however, produced many less laboured 
pieces, abounding with satire, wit, and humour. The 
Careless Husband of Gibber, and Suspicious Husband 
of Hoadley, are the only comedies of this age that bid 
fair for reaching posterity. The exhibitions of the 
stage were improved to the most exquisite entertain- 
ment by the talents and management of Oarrick, who 
greatly surpassed all his predecessors of this, and per- 
haps every other nation, in his genius for acting ; in 
the sweetness and variety of his tones, the irresistible 
magic of his eye, the fire and vivacity of his action, 
the elegance of attitude, and the whole pathos of ex- 
pression. Quin excelled in dignity and declamation, 
as well as in exhibitng some characters of humour, 
equally exquisite and peculiar. Mrs. Gibber breathed 
the whole soul of female tenderness and passion ; and 
Mrs. Pritchard displayed all the dignity of distress. 
That Great Britain was not barren of poets at this pe- 
riod, appears from the detached performances of John- 
son, Mason, Gray, the two Whiteheads, and the two 
Wartons, besides a great number of other bards, who 
have sported in lyric poetry, and acquired the applause 
of their fellow-citizens. Candidates for literaiy fame 

appeared even in the higher sphere of life, embellished 

5 
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by the nervous stile, superior sense, and extensive 
erudition of a Corke; by the delicate taste, the po- 
lished muse, and tender feelings of a Lyttelton. King 
shone unrivalled in Roman eloquence. Even the 
female sex distinguished themselves by their taste and 
ingenuity. Miss Garter rivalled the celebrated Dacier 
in learning and critical knowledge ; Mrs. Lennox sig- 
nalized herself by many successful efforts of genius, 
both in poetry and prose ; and Miss Reid excelled the 
celebrated Rosalba in portrait painting, both in minia- 
ture and at large, in oil as well as in crayons. The 
genius of Cervantes was transfiised into the novels of 
Fielding, who painted the characters, and ridiculed 
the follies of life, with equal strength, humour, and 
propriety. The field of history and biography was 
cultivated by many writers of ability ; among whom 
we distinguish the copious Outhrie, the circumstantial 
Ralph, the laborious Carte, the learned and elegant 
Robertson, and above all, the ingenious, penetrating 
and comprehensive Hume, whom we rank among the 
first writers of the age, both as an historian and phi- 
losopher. Nor let us forget the merit conspicuous in 
the works of Campbell, remarkable for candour, in- 
telligence, and precision. Johnson, inferior to none 
in philosophy, philology, poetry, and classical learning, 
stands foremost as an essayist, justly admired for the 
dignity, strength, and variety, of his stile, as well as 
for the agreeable manner in which he investigates the 
human heart, tracing every interesting emotion, and 
opening*all the sources of morality. The laudable aim 
of inlisting the passions on the side of virtue, was suc- 
cessfully pursued by Richardson, in his Pamela, Cla- 
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rissa, and Grandison ; a species of writixig equally new 
and extraordinary, where, mingled with much super- 
fluity, we find a sublime system of ethics, an amazii^ 
knowledge and command of human nature. Many of 
the Chreek and Roman classics made their appearance 
in English translations, which were faveurably received 
as works of merit : among these we place, after Pope''s 
Homer, Virgil by Pitt and Warton, Horace by Fran- 
cis, Polybius by Hampton, and Sophocles by Francklin. 
The war introduced a variety of military treatises, 
chiefly translated from the French language ; and a 
free country, like Great Britain, will always abound 
with political tracts and lucubrations. Every literary 
production of merit, calculated for amusement or in- 
struction, that appeared in any country or language of 
Christendom, was immediately imported, and natural- 
ized among the English people. — Never was the pur- 
suit after knowledge so universal, or literary merit 
more regarded, than at this juncture by the body of 
the British nation ; but it was honoured by no atten- 
tion from the throne, and little indulgence did it reap 
from the liberality of particular patrons. (Continua- 
tion of the complete History of England, vol. ii. p. 159- 
Lond. 1766, 2 vols. 4to.) 



WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D. D. 

(Born 1721. died 1793.) 

Zeal for what he regarded as truth, undaunted in- 
trepidity to maintain it, abilities both natural and ac- 
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quired to defend it, and unwearied industry to propa- 
gate it, «re virtues which shine so conspicuously in 
every part x>f his behaviour, that even his enemies 
must allow him to have possessed them in an eminent 
degree. To these may be added with equal justice^ 
such purity and even austerity of manners, as became 
one who assumed the character of a reformer; such 
sanctity of life as suited the doctrine which he ddiver- 
ed; and such perfect disinterestedness as affords no 
sUght presumption of his sincerity. Superior to all 
selfish cohsideratioBS, « stranger to the elegancies of 
life, and despising its pleasures, he left die honours 
and conoluments of the church to his disciples, remain- 
ing satisfied himself in his original state of professor in 
the university, and pastor of the town of Wittemberg, 
vftih the moderate appointments annexed to these ofii- 
oes. His extraordinary qualities were alloyed with Ho 
inconsiderable mixture of human frailty and human 
passions. These, however, were of such a nature, 
that they cannot be imputed to malevolence or corrup- 
tion of heart, but seem to have taken their rise from 
the same source with many of his virtues. His mind, 
forcible and vehement in aU its operations, roused by 
great objects, or i^tated by violent passions^ broke out, 
on many occasions, with an impetuosity which asto- 
nishes men of feebler spirits, or such as are placed in a 
more tranquil situation. By carrying some praise-wor- 
thy dispositions to excess, he bordered sometimes on 
what was culpable, and was often betrayed into actions 
which exposed him to censure. His confidence that 
his own opinions were well founded, approached to ar- 
rogance ; his courage in asserting them, to rashness ; 
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his firmBess in adhering to them, to obstinacy; and 
his zeal in confuting his adversaries, to rage and scur- 
rility. Accustomed himsdf to consider every thing as 
subordinate to truth, he expected the same deference 
for it from other men; and without making any al- 
lowances for their timidity or prejudices, he poured 
fcHTth, against those who disappointed him in this par- 
ticular, a torrent of invective mingled with contempt. 
R^ardless of any distinction of rank or character when 
his doctrines were attacked, he chastised all his adver- 
saries, indiscriminately, with the same rough hand; 
neither the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor the emi- 
nent learning and abilities of Ehraamus, screened them 
from the same gross abuse with which he treated Tet- 
zel or EiCcius. 

But these indecencies, of which Luther was guilty^ 
must not be imputed wholly to the violence of his 
temper. They ought to be diarged in part on the 
manners of the age. Among a rude people, unac- 
quainted with those maxinSs which, by putting conti- 
nual restraint on the passions of individuals, have po- 
lished society and rendered it agveeaUe> disputes of 
every kind were managed with heal, and s.trong eoio- 
tions were uttered in their natural languiqige^ without 
reserve or delicacy. At the same tim^, the works of 
learned men were all composed in Latin, and they 
were not only authorized, by the example of eminent 
writers in that language, to use their antagonists with 
the most illiberal acumlity ; but, in a dead tongue, in- 
decencies of every kind appeaf less shocking than in a 
living language, whose idioms and phrases seem gross, 
because they are familiar. (The History of the B^ign 
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of the Emperor Charles V. vol* iii. p. 65. Lond.. 1769, 
3 vols. 4to.) 



THOMAS LELAND, D.D. 
(Born 1722. died 1785.) 

Thus died Philip king of Macedon, at the age of 
forty-seven years, and after a reign of twenty-four, 
spent in toils and difficulties, and enterprises of hazard 
and danger, in^ which he so eminently displayed that 
extent and elevation of genius ; that firmness and great- 
ness of mind; that justness and accuracy, penetra- 
tion and sagacity, in forming his designs; that true 
discernment in chusing the means of conducting them ;: 
and that vigour and resolution in executing them ; 
which have justly rendered him the object of admira- 
tion to all those who are acquainted with the Grrecian 
story. The judicious reader cannot fail to .have al- 
ready observed, how far he was assisted in the acqui- 
sition of that power to which he aspired, and which 
was purchased by the labours and dangers of his life,, 
by the advantages which he happily derived from the 
distresses of his infant years, from his education, from 
his natural and acquired accomplishments, and from 
the dispositions and circumstances of those with whom 
he contended. He may also have already observed, 
how far the different, and apparently inconsistent de- 
scriptions, which historians have transmitted of this 
prince'^s character, may be reconciled by attending to 
that great ruling passion, the love of glory and power, 
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which poMCssed the nuBd of Philip. All his other 
passions, his indinations, his natural endowments, the 
principles in which he had been instructed, the send* 
ments he had imbibed, the graces, the qualifications, 
the accomplishments, he had acquired, were all sub- 
servient to this. If terror and severity were necessary 
for the establishment of his power, his sentiments of 
humanity easily yielded to the dictates of his ambition ; 
and the distresses in which whole states and countries 
were involved, he regarded with indifference and un- 
concern. If dissimuLition and artifice were required, 
his perfect knowledge of mankind, joined to his oblig- 
ing and insinuating depcMrtment, inabled him to prac- 
tise these with the most consummate address ; and thus 
were candour and ingenuousness firequently sacrificed 
to his schemes of greatness. If corruption was neces- 
sary, he knew its power, and was perfect in the art of 
propagating and recommending it by the fairest and 
most plausible pretences ; and although he endeavour- 
ed, firom a fiill conviction of its fatal consequences, to 
check its progress in his own kingdom (as appears &om 
his discouraging his son^s attempts to introduce it) yet 
he never scrupled to make it his instrument to destroy 
his rivals. Hence we find him sometimes represented 
as a cruel, crafty, and perfidious prince, who laid it 
down as his favourite maxim, that it was a folly, when 
he had killed the father, to leave any of his family 
alive to revenge his death ; who professed to amuse 
men with oaths, as children are cheated with toys; 
and who was rather the purchaser, than the conqueror 
of Greece. If, on the other hand, the specious ap- 
pearances of generosity, condescension, and benevolente. 
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-ireie required to serve his great purposes, no man was 
more capable of assuming them ; no man could display 
them more naturally and gracefully. If his reputation 
was to be exalted, or the number of his partisans to be 
increased, he could confer favours with an air of the 
utmost cordiality and affection, he could listen to re- 
proof with patience, and acknowledge his eirors with 
the most -specious semblance of humility: he could 
«onquer his enemies and revilers by his good offices, 
snd reconeile their affections by unexpected and unme- 
nted liberalities. Hence again we find him imblazoned 
fay all the pomp of praise ; as humane and benevolent, 
mercifttl aad placable ; in the midst of aS the insolence 
of victory, careful to exerciA the virtues of humanity ; 
and gaining a second and more glorious triumph, by 
the kindness and clemency with which he reconciled 
and commanded the affections of those whom his arms 
had subdued. (The History of the Life and Reign of 
Philip King of Macedon, the Father of Alexander, 
fToL n. p. 306. Lond. 17£»8, 2 vols. 4to.) 

ADAM SMITH, LL. D. 
<Boni 1723. died 179a) 

This universal benevolence, how noble and generous 
«oever, can be the source of no solid happiness to any 
man who is not thoroughly convinced that all the inha- 
bitants of the universe, the meanest as well as the great- 
est, are under the immediate eare and protection of that 
great, benevolent, and all-wise Being, who directs all 
the movements of nature ; and who is determined, by 
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his own unalterable perfections, to maintain in it, at 
all times, the greatest possible quantity of happiness. 
To this universal benevolence, on die contrary, die very 
suspicion of a fatherless world, must be the most me- 
lancholy of all reflections ; from the thought that all 
the unknown regions of infinite and incomprehensible 
space may be filled with nothing but endless misery 
and wretchedness. All the splendour of the highest 
prosperity can never enlighten the j^oom with which so 
dreadful an idea must necessarily overshadow the ima- 
.gination ; nor, in a wise and virtuous man, can all the 
sorrow of the most afflicted adversity ever dry up die 
joy which necessarily springs from the habitual and 
thorough conviction of die truth of the contrary system. 
The wise and virtuous man is at all times willing 
that his own private interest should be sacrificed to the 
puUic interest of his own particular order or society. 
He is at all times willing, too, that the interest of this 
order or society should be sacrificed to the greater in- 
terest of the state or sovereignty, of which it is only a 
subordinate part. He should therefore be equally 
willing that all those inferior interests should be sacri- 
ficed to the greater interest of the universe, to the inte- 
rest of that great society of all sensible and intelligent 
beings, of which God himself is the immediate admi- 
nistrator aod director. If he is deeply impressed with 
the habitual and thorough conviction, that this benevo* 
lent and all-wise Being can admit into the system of 
his government no partial evil which is not necessary 
for the universal good, he must consider all the misfor- 
tunes which may befai himself, his friends, his society, 
or his country, as necessary for the prosperity of the 
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universe, and therefore as what he ought not only to 
submit to with resignation, but as what he himself, if 
he had known all the connexions and dependencies of 
things, ought sincerely and devotedly to have wished 
for. (The Theory of Moral Sentiments, part vi. sect, ii^ 
Works, vol. i. p. 413. Lond. 1812, 5 vols. 8vo.) 

ADAM FERGUSON, LL. b. 
(Bom 1724. died 1816.) 

The genius of political wisdom and civil arts appears 
to have chosen his seats in particular tracts of the earth, 
and to have selected his favourites in particular races of 
men. Man, in his animal capacity, is qualified to sub- 
sist in every climate. He reigns with the lion and the 
tyger under the equatorial heats of the sun, or he asso> 
ciates with the bear and the rain-deer beyond the polar 
circle. His versatile disposition fits him to assume the 
habits of either condition, or his talent for arts enables 
him to supply its defects^ The intermediate climates, 
however, appear most to favour his nature ; and in what- 
ever manner we account for the fact, it cannot be doubt- 
ed that this animal has always attained to the principal 
honours of his species within the temperate zone. The 
arts, which he has on this scene repeatecQy invented, 
the extent of his reason, the fertility of his fancy, and 
the force of his genius in literature, commerce, policy, 
and war, sufficiently declare either a distinguished ad- 
vantage of situation, or a natural superiority of mind. 

The most remarkable races of men, it is true, have 
been rude, before they were polished* They have in 
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some cases returned to, rudeness agaisb : and it is not 
from the actual possession of arts, science, or policy, that 
we are to pronounce of their genius. 

There is a vigour, a reach of capacity, and a aeoiOf 
hility of mind, which may characterise as well the savage 
as th(e citi^n, the slave as well as the master ; and the 
same powers of the mind may be turned to a variety of 
purposes. A modem Greek, perhaps, is mischievous, 
slavish, and cunning, from the same animated tempera- 
ment that made his ancestor ardent, ingenious, and 
bold, in the camp, or in the council of his nation. A 
modem Italian is distinguished by.sen8ibility, quidmess, 
and art, while he employs on trifles the capacity of an 
ancient Roman ; and exhibits now, in the scene of 
amusement, and in the search of a frivolous applause, 
that fire, and those passions, with which Gracchus 
burned in the forum, and shook the assemblies of a 
severer people. (An Essay on the History of Civil 
Society, p. 165. Edinb. l^6^y 4to.) 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M. R 
(Born 1728. died 1774.) 

Examine a savage in the history of his country ani 
predecessors ; you ever find his warriors able to conqu^ 
armies, and his sages acquainted with more than pos- 
sible knowledge : human nature is to him an unknovm 
Country ; he thinks it capable of great things, because 
he is ignorant of its boundaries ; whatever can be con- 
ceived to be done, he allows to be possible, and whatever 
is possible, he conjectures must have been done. He 
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never measures the actions and powers of others, by 
what himself is able to perform, nor makes a proper 
estimate of the greatness of his fellows, by bringing it 
to the standard of his own incapacity. He is satisfied 
to be one of a coimtry where mighty things have been ; 
and imagines the fancied power of others reflects a lustre 
cm himself. Thus, by degrees, he loses the idea of his 
own insignificance, in a confused notion of the extraor- 
dinary powers of humanity, and is willing to grant extra- 
ordinary gifbs to every pretender, because unacquainted 
with their claims. 

This is the reason why demi-gods and heroes have 
ever been erected in times or countries of ignorance 
and barbarity ; they addressed a people who had high 
opinions of human nature, because they were ignorant 
how far it could extend ; they addressed a people whq 
were willing to allow that men should be gods, because 
they were yet imperfectly acquainted with God and 
with man. These impostors knew, that all men are 
naturally fond of seeing something very great, made 
from the little materials of humanity ; that ignorant 
nations are not more proud of building a tower to reach 
heaven, or a pyramid to last for ages, than of raising up 
a demi-god of their own country and creation. The 
same pride that erects a colossus or a pyramid, instals a 
god or an hero: but though the adoring savage can 
raise his colossus to the clouds, he can exalt the hero 
not one inch above the standard of humanity ; inca- 
pable therefore of exalting the idol, he debases himself 
and falls prostrate before him. (Letters firom a Citizen 
of the World to his Friends in the East, lett. cxiv« 
MisceUaneous Works, vol. iii. p. '444* Lond. 1801, 
4 vols. 8vo.) 
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THOMAS WARTON, B. D. 
(Bom I7S8. died 1790.) 

When the corruptions and impostures of popery were 
abolished, the fiishion o£ cultivating the Greek and 
Roman learning became universal; and the literary 
character was no^longer appropriated to scholars by pro- 
fession, but assumed by the nobility and gentry. The 
ecclesiastics had found it their interest to keep the 
languages of antiquity to themselves, and. men were 
eager to know what had been so long injuriously con- 
cealed. Truth propagates truth, and the mande of 
mystery was removed not only from religion but from 
literature. The laity, who had now been taught to 
assert their natural privileges, became impatient of the 
old monopoly of knowledge, and demanded admittance 
to the usurpations of the el^gy. The general ouriosity 
for new discoveries, he^htened either by just or imagi- 
nary ideas of the treasures contained in the Greek and 
Romaa writeis, excited all persons of leisure and fortune 
to study the classics. The pedantry of the present ag<s 
was the politeness of the last. An accurate comprehen- 
sion of the phraseology and peculiarities of the antient 
poets, historians, and orators, which yet seldom went 
further than a kind of technical erudition, was an indis- 
pensable and almost the principal object in the circle of 
a gentleman's education. Every young lady of feshion 
vrsL& carefully instituted in classical letters; and the 
daughter of a duchess was taught, not only to distil 
strong waters, but to construe Greek. Amopg the learn- 
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ed females of high distinction^ Queen Elisabeth herself 
was the most conspicuous. Roger Ascham, her pre- 
ceptor, speaks with rapture of her astonishing progress 
in the Greek nouns ; and declares with no small degree 
of triumph, that during a long residence at Windsor- 
oastle, she was accustomed to read more Greek in a day, 
than *' some prebendary of that church did Latin, in 
one week.^'' And although perhaps a princess looking 
out words in a lexicon, and writing down hard phrases 
from Plutarch'^s Lives, may be thought at present a 
more incompatible and extraordinary character, than a 
canon of Windsor understanding no Greek and but little 
Latin, yet Elisabeth^s passion for these acquisitions 
was then natural, and resulted from the genius and 
habitudes of her age. (The History of English Poetry, 
vol. iv. p. 322. edit. Lond. 1824, 4 vols. 8vo.) 



EDMUND BURKE. 
(Born 17dO. died 1797.) 

By a constitutional policy, working after the pattern 
of nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit, our go- 
vernment and our privileges, in the same manner in 
which we enjoy and transmit our property and our 
lives. The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, 
the gifts of Providence, are handed down to us and 
from us, in the same course and order. Our political 
system is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry 
with the order of the world, and with the mode of ex- 
istence decreed to a permanent body composed of tran- 
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sitory parts ; wherein, by the disposition of a stupen- 
dous wisdom, moulding together the great mysterious 
incorporation of the human race, the whole, at one time, 
is never old, or middle*aged, or young, but, in a con>- 
dition of unehangeable constancy, moves on through the 
varied tenour of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and 
progression. Thus, by preserving the method of na- 
ture in the conduct of the state, in what we improve we 
are never wholly new ; in what we retain we are never 
wholly obsolete. By adhering in this numner, and on 
those principles, to our fore&thers, we are guided, not 
by the superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of 
philosophic analogy. In this choice of inhoitance we 
have given to our frame of polity the image of a relation 
in blood ; binding up the constitution of our country 
with our dearest domestic ties; adopting our fundamen- 
tal laws into the bosom of our family affections ; keep- 
ing inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth of ^1 
their combined and mutually reflected charities, our 
state, our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars. (Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France, p. 48. 2d edit. 
Lond. I79O) 8vo.) 

JAMES BEATTIE, LL. D. 
(Born 1735. died 18030 

Let those who wish to preserve their imagination in 
a cheariul and healthy state, cultivate piety, and guard 
against superstition, by forming right notions of God^s 
adorable being and providence, and cherishing the cor- 
respondent affections of love, veneration, and gratitude. 
Superstition is fierce and gloomy ; but true Christianity 
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gives glory to the divine nature, and is most comfort- 
able to the human. It teaches that nothing happens 
but by the permission of him who is greatest, wisest, 
and best ; that the adversities which be&l us may all be 
improved into blessings ; that n&an is indeed a sinful 
creature, but that God has graciously provided for him 
the means both of pardon and of happiness ; that, if 
we obey the Gospel, than which no system of doctrine 
can be more excellent in itself, or supported by better 
evidence, ^^ our light afflictions, which are but for a 
moment, shall work out for us an eternal weight of 
glory ;''^ for that, when these transitory scenes disap- 
pear, an endless state of things will commence, wherein 
virtue shall triumph, and all her tears be wiped away 
for ever ; wherein there will b^ as much felicity as the 
most exalted benevolence can desire, and no more pu- 
nishment than the most perfect justice will approve.-— 
He who believes all this, and endeavours to act accord- 
ingly, must look upon the calamities of life as not very 
material ; and, while he retains the command of his fa- 
culties, may have continually present to his imagination 
the most sublime, and most transporting views, that it 
is possible for a human being either to wish for, or to 
comprehend. 

The divine omnipotence ought at all times to inspire 
us with veneration and holy fear. By the simplest 
means, or without any means, it can accomplish the 
most important purposes. This very faculty of ima- 
gination, the Deity can make, to each of us, even in 
this world, the instrument of exquisite happiness, or 
consummate misery, by setting before it the most glo<^ 
rious objects of hope, or the most tremendous images 
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of despair. What a blessing are chearful thoughts, 
and a sound imagination ! and what man can say that 
his imagination and thoughts are always, or indeed at 
any time, in his own power ? Let us, therefore, learn 
humility ; and seek the divine favour above all things. 
And while we endeavour to make a right use of the 
rules he has prescribed, or given us grace to discover, 
for purifying and improving our nature, let us look up 
for aid to hun, whose influence alone can render them 
suocessfiil. (Dissertations Moral and Critical, p. 205. 
Lond. 1783, 4to.) 



EDWARD GIBBON. 
(Born 1737. died 1794.) 

The discoveries of ancient and modem navigators, 
and the domestic history or tradition of the most en- 
lightened nations, represent the human savage naked 
both in mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, 
of ideas, and almost of language. From this abject 
condition, perhaps the primitive and universal state of 
man^ he has gradually arisen to command the animals, 
to fertilise the earth, to traverse the ocean, and to 
measure the heavens* His progress in the improve- 
ment and exercise of his mental and corporeal facul- 
ties has been irregular and various ; infinitely slow in 
the beginning, and increasing by degrees with redou- 
bled velocity : ages of laborious ascent have been fol- 
lowed by a moment of rapid downfall ; and the several 
dimates of. the globe have felt the vicissitudes of light 
and darkness. Yet the experience of four thousand 
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years should enlarge our hopes, and dimmish our ap- 
prehensions : we cannot determine to what height the 
human species may aspire in their advances towards 
perfection; but it may safely be presumed that no 
people, unless the face of nature is changed, will re- 
lapse into their original barbarism. The improvements 
of society may be viewed under a threefold aspect. 
1. The poet or philosopher illustrates his age and 
country by the e£Ports of a singk mind; but these 
superior powers of reason or fancy are rare and spon- 
taneous productions; and the genius of Homer, or 
Cicero, or Newton, would excite less admiration, if 
they could be created by the will of a prince, or the 
lessons of a preceptor. 2. The benefits of law and 
policy, of trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, 
are more solid and permanent ; and many individuals 
may be qualified, by education and discipline, to pro- 
mote, in their respective stations, the interest of the 
community. But this general order is the eSact of 
skill and labour ; and the complex machinery may be 
decayed by time, or injured by violence. 3. Fortu- 
nately for mankind, the more useful, or, at least, more 
necessary arts, can be performed without superior ta- 
lents, or national subordination ; without the powers 
of oney or the union of many. Each village, each 
family, each individual, must always possess both abi- 
lity and inclination, to perpetuate the use of fire and 
of metals ; the propagation and service of domestic 
animals; the methods of hunting and fishing; the 
rudiments of navigation ; the imperfect cultivation of 
com, or other nutritive grain ; and the simple practice 
of the mechanic trades. Private genius and public in- 
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dustry may be extirpated ; but these hardy plants sur- 
vive the tempest, and strike an everlasting root into 
the most unfavourable soil. The splendid days of Au- 
gustus and Trajan were eclipsed by a doud of igno- 
rance ; and the barbarians subverted the laws and palaces 
of Rome. But the scythe, the invention or emblem of 
Saturn, still continued annually to mow the harvests of 
Italy ; and the human fisasts of the Laestrigons have 
never been renewed on the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, conunerce, 
and religious zeal have diffbsed, among the savages of 
the Old and New World, these inestimable gifts : they 
have been successively propagated ; they can never be 
lost. We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasing con- 
clusion, that every age of the world has increased, and 
still increases, the real wealth, the happiness, the know- 
ledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the human race. 
(The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. iii. p. 638. edit. Lond. 1 781-8, 6 vols. 
4to.) 

GILBERT STUART, LL. IX 
(Born 1742. died 178G.) 

m 

Thus war, gallantry, and devotion, conspired to fcmn 
the character of the knight. And these manners, so 
lofty and so romantic, were for ages to give a splen- 
dour to Europe, by directing the fortunes of its na- 
tions, and by producing examples of magnanimity and 
valour, which are unequalled in the annals of mankind. 
But their e£S^ts in policy and war, however conspicu- 
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ous, are of little consideration, when compared with the 
permanent tone they communicated to society. The 
spirit of humanity, which distinguishes modem times 
in the periods of war, as well as of peace ; the gallantry 
which prevails in our conversations and private in- 
tercourse, on our theatres, and in our public assem- 
blies and amusements ; the point of honour, which cor^ 
rects the violence of the passions, by improving our de- 
licacy, and the sense of propriety and decorum,, and 
which, by teaching us to consider the importance of 
others, makes us value our own ; these circumstances 
arose out of chivalry, and discriminate the modern^ from 
the antient world. 

The knight, while he acquired in the company of 
the ladies, the graces of external behaviour, improved 
his natural sensibility and tenderness. He smoothed 
over the roughness of war with politeness. To be 
rude to a lady, or to speak to her disadvantage, was a 
crime which could not be pardoned. He guarded her 
possessions from the rapacious, and maintained her 
reputation against slander. The uncourteous offender 
was driven from the society of the valiant ; and the in^ 
terposition of the fair was often necessary to protect 
him from death. But the courtesy of the knight, 
though due in a peculiar manner to the female sex, 
extended itself to all the business and intercourse of 
eivil life. He studied a habitual elegance of manners. 
Politeness became a knightly virtue ; it even attended 
him to the field of battle, and checked his passions in 
the ardour of victory. The generosity and the deli- 
cate attentions he showed to the enemy he had van- 
(|uished, are a satire on the warriours of antiquity. His 
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triumphs were disgraced by no indecent joy, no brutal 
ferocity^ Courteous and generous in the general strain 
of his conduct, refined to extravagance in his gallantry 
to the ladies, and the declared protector of religion and 
innocence, he was himself to be free from every stain. 
His rank, his duties, and his cares, made him aim at 
the perfection of virtue. (A View of Society in Eu- 
rope, in its Progress from Rudeness to Refinement, 
p. 66. Edinb. 1778, 4to.) 



SAMUEL PARR« LL. IK 
(Bom 1747. died 1825.) 

If suspending, for the present, our examination of the 
spirit which pervades your writings, we proceed to con- 
sider their pretensions as compositions, wide is the dif- 
ference that appears between them, both in their excel- 
lencies and in their faults.— He blundered against gram- 
mar, and you* refined against idiom. He, frxim defect 
of taste, contaminated English by Gallicism, and you, 
from excess of afiectation, sometimes disgraced what 
would have risen to miamental and dignified writing, 
by a profuse mixture of vulgar or antiquated phrase- 
ology* He soared into sublimity unthaut efibrt, and 
you, by effort, sunk into a kind of femiliarity, which, 
without leading to perspicuity, borders upon meanness. 
He was great by the energies of nature, and you were 
little by the misapplication of art. He, to shew his 



* Dr. Hunl, the late bisfaop of Worcester. 
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strength, piled up huge and rugged masses of learn- 
ing, and you, to shew your skill, split and shivered 
them into what your brother critic calls '^^fiarcn xai 
a^iafiaTCb, He sometimes reached the force of Lon^ 
ginus, but without his elegance, and you exhibited the 
intricacies of Aristotle, but without his exactness. 

The language of Warburton is, I believe, generally 
allowed to be abrupt, inartificial, and undisciplined; 
irregular as die mind of the writer, and tinged with 
many diversified hues from the rapid and uncertain 
course of his extensive and miscellaneous reading. As 
to your lordship, whatever likeness some prying and 
morose observers may have traced between you and 
Vertumnus in the versatility of your principles, the com^ 
parisen must not be extended to the features of your 
style, concerning which, if we should grant the mtV/eor- 
natna to belong to it, we cannot add, without the grossest 
hypocrisy, or the most vitiated taste, milk decenter habet. 
Let me however conmiend both you and the bishop of 
Gloucester where commendation is due; and let me 
bestow it, not with the thrifty and penurious measure of 
a critic by profession, nor yet with the coldness and 
languor of an envious antagonist, but with the ardent 
gratitude of a man, whom, after many a painful feeling 
of weariness and disgust, you have refireshed unexpected- 
ly, and whom, as if by some secret touch of magic, you 
have charmed and overpowered with the most exquisite 
«ense of delight. Yes, my lord, in a few lucky and 
lucid intervals between the paroxysms of your polemical 
frenzy, all the laughable and all the loathsome singu^ 
larities which floated upon the surface of your diction, 
have in a moment vanished, while, in their stead, 
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beauties equally striking from their suddenness, their 
originality^ and their splendour, have burst in a ^* flood 
of glory "^^ upon the astonished and enraptured reader. 
Often has my mind hung with fondness and with admi- 
ration over the crowded^ yet dear and luminous galaxies 
of imagery diffused through the works of Bp. Taylor, 
the mild and unsullied lustre of Addison, the variegated 
and expanded eloquence of Burke, the exuberance and 
dignified ease of Middleton, the gorgeous declamation 
of Bolingbroke, and the majestic energy of Johnson. 
But if I were to do justice, my lord, to the more ex- 
cellent parts of your own writings and of Warburton^s, 
I should say that the English language, even in its 
widest extent, cannot furnish passages more strongly 
marked, either by grandeur in the thought, by felicity 
in the expression, by phrases varied and harmonious, or 
by full and sonorous periods. (Tracts by Warburton, 
and a Warburtonian, not admitted into the collections 
of their respective Works, p. 149* . Lond. I'JQOy 8vo.) 



JOHN LOGAN. 



(Born 1748. died 1788.) 



There is a second cause which has often been known 
to make men associate with the profane, and that is, 
an opinion that wickedness, particularly some kinds of 
it, are manly and becoming ; that dissoluteness, infi- 
delity, and blasphemy, are indications of a sprightly 
and a strong mind. By the most unhappy of all as- 
sociations, they join together the ideas of religion and 
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dulness ; and 'if they have a good opinion of a man^s 
faith and his morals, they are led to have a very bad 
one of his understanding. This opinion, although it 
has gained ground where it might not have been ex- 
pected, is without foundation in nature or in fact. 
Some instances there may have been of great men who 
have been irregular ; but the experience of ages is on 
the other side. Those wlio have shone in all ages as 
the lights of the world ; the most celebrated names that 
are recorded in the annals of fame ; legislators, the 
founders of states, and the fathers of their country, o£i 
whom succeeding ages have looked back with filial re- 
verence ; patriots, the guardians of the laws, who have 
stemmed the torrent of corruption in every age ; heroes, 
the saviours of their country, who have returned victo- 
rious from the field of battle, or, more than victorious, 
who have died for their country ; philosophers, who have 
opened the book of nature, and explained the wonders 
of almighty power ; bards, who have sung the praises of 
virtue and of virtuous men, whose strains carry them down 
to immortality ; with a few exceptions, have been uni- 
formly on the side of goodness, and have been as dis- 
tinguished in the temple of virtue as they were illiis^ 
trious in the temple of fame. It was one of the maxims 
which governed their lives, that there is nothing in na- 
ture which can compensate wickedness ; that although 
the rewards and punishments, which influence illiberal 
and ungenerous tninds, were set aside ; that although 
the thunders of the Almighty were hushed, and the 
gates of Paradise were open no more, they would follow 
religion and virtue for their own sake, and co-operate 
with eternal Providehce in perpettial endeavours to fa- 
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vour the good, to depress the bad, and tm promote the 
happiness of the whole creation. (Sermons, vol. ii. p. 6. 
edit. Edinb. 1819, 2 vols. 8vo.) 



CHARLES .TAMES FOX. 
(Bom 1748. died 1806.) 

Whatever might be the language of flatterers, and 
how loud soever the cry of a triumphant but deluded 
party, there were not wanting men of nobler sentiments 
and of more rational views. Minds once thoroughly 
imbued with the love of what Sidney, in his last mo- 
ments, so emphatically called the good old cause, will 
not easily relinquish their principles ; nor was the man- 
ner in which absolute power was exercised, such as to 
reconcile to it, in practice, those who had always been 
averse to it in speculation. The hatred of tyranny 
must, in such persons, have been exasperated by the 
experience of its effects, and their attachment to liberty 
proportionably confirmed. To them the state of their 
country must have been intolerable : to reflect upon the 
efforts of their fathers, once their pride and glory, and 
whom they themselves had followed with no unequal 
steps, and to see the result of all in the scenes that now 
presented themselves, must have filled their minds with 
sensations of the deepest regret, and feelings bordering 
at least on despondency. To us, who have the oppor- 
tunity of combining, in our view of this period, not only 
the preceding but subsequent transactions, the consider- 
ation of it may suggest reflections far different^ and 



